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"And he placed at the east of the garden of Eden Cherubims, 
and a flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the way 
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THE FLAMING SWORD 



I 

DAWN 

COOL and satirical, the relentless dawn crept 
through the slats of the Venetian blinds, touched 
the crimson velvet of the half-parted curtains 
with violet streaks which dulled the gilt and tinsel of their 
drab magnificence. The half-hidden electric bulbs paled 
behind their sconces on the walls and the candles in the 
silver brackets on the table guttered under their drunken 
canopies and flickered in the first breath of the clean 
morning air as though madly trying to escape their day 
of reckoning. Stalactites of wax depended from the 
holders, from which the white fluid was dripping to the 
tablecloth. Extinguished cigars and cigarettes littered 
the gilt ash receivers, the saucers of the coffee cups, the 
bare floor which had been cleared for dancing, and lay in 
disorder among the scattered ashes on the stained linen. 
The exotic blooms of the centerpiece, tarnished and 
shabby-looking, hung their heads as if in shame at being 
brought to so inglorious an end. An atmosphere of de- 
cay hung about the gorgeous room, a smell of stale nico- 
tine, of soured wine, of kitchen refuse. Blue films of 
tobacco smoke floated in long horizontal streaks in the 
stagnant air until the breeze from the window caught 
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them, when they slowly turned upon themselves in gro- 
tesque gyrations, like the tails of a legion of vipers. 

At the head of the table, stretched in his chair, his 
head hanging loosely on one shoulder, his mouth gaping, 
sprawled a stoutish young man, in evening dress. His 
arms depended loosely over the chair-arm, and the fin- 
gers of one hand, swollen below his jeweled rings, still 
held the end of an extinguished cigar. The candles near- 
est him had gone out and the gray light from the win- 
dow painted his livid face against the somber background 
with pitiless precision. Beside him, in another chair, the 
red spots in her face making its pallor and texture the 
more apparent, sat a girl, staring with dull eyes into 
vacancy. 

As the light grew stronger, pallid shapes in other parts 
of the room emerged like ghosts from the obscurity. At 
the shadowed end of the table a man and woman were 
quarreling sleepily. Their voices were low, the man's 
sulky, the woman's stifled. A low murmur was heard be- 
yond them and the sibilance of whispers, as if the topics 
discussed would not bear publication. Now and then a 
laugh broke discordantly upon the silence, the titter of a 
girl or the raucous guffaw of a man, at the sound of which 
the other occupants of the room startled quickly, their 
devitalized nerves showing the strain of exhaustion. 

At the side of the room, upon the divan furthest from 
the row of windows, were a man and a girl. The man sat 
deep upon the cushions, his legs crossed, his long fingers 
clasping his knees, looking straight before him at the gut- 
tering candles. He did not seem to hear what the girl 
was saying to him, or if he did he paid no attention to it. 
His face was pale and his brows were tangled into a deep 
frown. But even the dour expression of his face whic 
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made unpleasant parentheses at lip and nostril could not 
conceal the hlueness of his eyes, which were better shaped 
for laughter than for tears; the fine open brow which 
meant a capacity for high thinking, had he willed it so, 
the well-modeled nose, the generous mouth, thin-lipped 
but sensitive, now drawn in the tenuous lines of an ugly 
cynicism. He had a blonde mop of hair, now much dis- 
ordered, which seemed on the point of curling, and a well- 
jointed frame, which revealed a length of limb and a 
grace entirely in keeping with his other pulchritude. 

His physical beauty, now somewhat marred by the 
shadows under his eyes, would have been enough in itself 
to have distinguished him from the rest of this nocturnal 
company, without the grim tenseness at his jaws, and the 
wild look in his eyes which seemed to glow as if in the 
reflection of some hidden flame. His look, his pallor, his 
deep breathing, all gave the impression of a soul being 
driven to bay, of a mind suddenly awakened to the immi- 
nence of a danger. 

The girl beside him was handsome. Even in the 
shadows of the room her beauty carried with striking defi- 
niteness. So well marked were her physical characteris- 
tics that it seemed that her make-up had been slightly ex- 
aggerated, as though for the stage. And yet, at closer 
range, she conveyed less than the other women present 
the notion of artificiality. Her figure, now leaning indo- 
lently against 'the man's shoulder, was long and well 
rounded, and in spite of its posture gave the impression 
of large reserves of animal strength. Her hands, one of 
which lay on the man's knee, were strong and well made, 
and her bare arms were as white as ivory and as smooth. 
Her hair seemed almost black against his white shirt 
front, but when a candle glowed to sudden luminosity 
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there gleamed in its disorderly masses tiny iridescent 
sparkles of red. Her profile was irregular. She was nofc 
at all beautiful in the classical sense, but her features 
were all so interesting in themselves that they could afford 
to be independent of any accepted standards. 

Her eyes were hidden in the shadows of her hair, but 
her red lips — half open — had a querulous expression of 
doubt and dismay, and her whispers were eager and per- 
turbed. 

"What is it, Steve," she asked anxiously. "Why do 
you look that way?" 

The man didn't reply or even notice the touch of her 
fingers in his hair. 

"You mustn't act so strangely. I can't make you out. 
Have I "done anything — said anything?" 

He shodk his head grimly. 

"What, then " 

"Nothing," he smiled bitterly. "I've come to tLe end 
of my rope, that's all." 

The girl sat upright, regarding him anxiously. 

"You mean that ?" 

"That this night is the end of it all. I'm done for." 

"But I can't understand. Done for? In what way? 
How ?" 

"In every way — money — name — honor " 

She put her hand over both of his, and clasped them 
tightly. 

"You mustn't talk like that, Steve. It isn't like you." 

"It's true," he muttered between set lips. "Honor — 
I'm a thief." 

"You !" 

"Yes — a thief. It wasn't my fault altogether. My 
partner " He stopped with a sudden bitter laugh. 
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"Oh, what's the use, Maisie! You wouldn't understand. 
The main thing is — 



f No, I don't understand," the girl broke in. "I don't 
understand anything you say. You're not a thief. I 
know that." 

"I am. I've got to tell you now, because I — because 
to-night's the end of everything." 

"You're trying to frighten me," said the girl, searching 
his eyes anxiously. 

"No," he said coolly, "I'm trying to keep you from 
being frightened. I don't want any fuss about things, 
and I want you to understand." He leaned forward and 
took hold of her wrist. "I'm a crook, I tell you, Maisie. 
I've been spending a lot of money that didn't belong to 
me. I ought to have known — but I didn't. Old Ballard 

deceived me, d n him. He's been a crook for years, 

and I never knew it. Oh, he's fixed me all right. He was 
in so bad that he had to haul me down to keep him com- 
pany. Foxy, wasn't he? Told me how fine we were doing 
— taking flyers all the while on the side — and losing. 
We're busted. I'm up against it. Ballard skipped to- 
day. I can't face them. I've got to go, too." 

"I don't— I won't believe it." 

"You'll have to. See here, Maisie " He took her 

by one wrist and one elbow, his voice hard and con- 
strained. "Whether I'm a crook or not doesn't matter 
to you. The main thing for you to know is that there 
isn't any more money — none at all. I'm out of it — you 
understand? Down and out. I've put a thousand to 
your credit at the bank. That'll help you for a while 
until " He paused. 

"Oh, Steve," she whispered in horror. 

" until you find somebody else," he finished grimly. 
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She caught him by the shoulders in her strong fingers, 
her breath hissing sharply. 

"You lie, do you hear. There isn't anybody else. There 
won't be anybody else." 

He took her hands down, and pushed her away. 

"Don't make a scene. It won't do any good. I'm 
going." 

"Where?" 

"I don't know," he paused, and then smiled grimly. 
"I've gone to the devil gamely. Fll die game, too." 

"Die ?" she whispered. 

He shrugged. "Why not?" 

The girl looked him in the eyes again and then laughed 
half hysterically. It wasn't pretty laughter, and the 
woman near the man at the head of the table stirred 
uneasily. 

"You're talking nonsense, Steve. What's the use? You 
can't fool me. You're not a quitter. Die! You? Why, 
you're only just beginning to live." 

Steve Fernald straightened. 

"The money's gone, I've told you. Don't you under- 
stand?" 

"Yes, I understand. But you'll get more — some- 
where." 

This was the involuntary fatalism of the children of the 
great city who believe blindly in the beneficent Providence 
of Broadway until that Providence denies them. 

"No," he said. "I'll get no more. I'm going away — 
Alone, to-night — this morning." 

Something like a moan escaped her, and the couplf 
quarreling at the table turned their heads over the' 
shoulders and leered at her. But she didn't notice thei 
Her gaze was fixed on Steve Fernald's face, the expre 
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sion of which was curiously unfamiliar. She had always 
understood his petulance, his reckless grace, the mean- 
ing of his slow smile, and she looked for them now in 
vain. Once or twice of late she had seen these lines 
around his mouth and chin and had known a way to drive 
them away, but she saw in them now something beyond 
her power to control, and she was helpless before their 
grim immobility. 

"You can't do that. I won't let you." Her words were 
like rapier thrusts at a stone wall, and as she felt their 
futility she fell back upon more feminine weapons. Her 
arms went around his shoulders and her voice sank to a 
note that only he could hear. 

"Oh, Steve, you've got to listen to me. I'm not going 
to have you looking like that. There's some way out — 
there must be. I'm not going to let you go without know- 
ing where you're going to." 

"I'm not going to tell you— or anyone," he replied dog- 
gedly. He slowly took her arms down from his shoul- 
ders. 

"You've got to — tell me." 

He shook his head slowly. 

"No. You couldn't follow where I'm going." 

She seized his arms again and held them. 

"Not that, Steve. I won't believe it " 

"You can believe what you choose." 

He had risen, putting her aside roughly, and with a 
sudden gesture of resolution quickly walked to the table 
facing the window and poured a glass of brandy, while 
the girl who had followed him watched with fascinated 
eyes. There was a smile at his lips now, like that she re- 
membered in other days, but there was a strange glitter in 
his eyes which made a difference. 
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" Aren't you people ever going home?" he asked imper- 
sonally of the other occupants of the room, and his voice 
had in it some of the cool accents of the dawn. The 
sleeper at the head of the table stirred and rubbed his 
eyes. There was a general movement about the room as 
the guests approached the table and fumbled among the 
linen. Steve Fernald raised his glass so that he could see 
the light of the dawn through the amber fluid. 

"A nightcap, and a health !" 

They filled sleepily and raised their glasses, watching 
the smile that was playing about the lips of their host. 

"To Life," he cried, "if it's short and merry! To 
Death if it's quick and sure/ 
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'Yesterday This Day's madness did prepare; 
To-morrow's Silence, Triumph or Despair; 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why. 
Drink ! for you know not why you go, nor where !' " 



The man at the head of the table sat bolt upright. 

"Who said drink?" he muttered thickly. 

"Steve did," someone laughed. "We're drinking to 
Death, Snapper, a long life to Death." 

"Oh, don't be an ass," said the stout man peevishly. 
But he took the glass that was pushed toward him and 
drank. 

Steve Fernald paused. He was still blinking through 
his glass toward the light. 

"A short life and a merry one. That's me. A quick 
death and a sure one. That's me, too." 

The stout man was peering at him with dull eyes. 

"Stop talking like a fool, Steve," he growled. "No tiny 
to make dirty jokes with the sun rising." 
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"This son is going to set," laughed Fernald. "This is 
my last drink " 

"Oh, stop kidding " 

"It is. Fm going to quit the game." 

"Why?" from a chorus. 

"Fm broke — flat. Oh don't bother — this supper's paid 
for — but that's about all. I'm cleaned out " 

"Oh, don't let that worry you," said a man's voice. "If 
a few hundreds will help " 

Fernald smiled calmly. 

"It won't, old man, but thanks just the same. You 
don't understand. I'm out of it for good. Cleaned out 
down to my pins and jewelry. Oh, Fm not whining. I've 
had a good time while it lasted — gone to the Devil with 
my eyes open. But I'm going to quit now before I owe 
any man anything — or any woman." 

Maisie made a mute gesture, but he did not see it. The 
dab of red in the middle of her pale lips looked like a 
smear of blood. 

He raised the glass to his lips. "Here's to you — all of 
you, and here's to — Oblivion ! Heel taps !" 

He drained the glass, and turning threw it swiftly 
against the marble mantel, where it shivered into pieces. 

The crash of glass startled his companions as nothing 
else could have done. They looked from one to the other, 
the men frowning, the women with hard palled faces, seek- 
ing the confirmation of the thought he had brought home 
to them. The girl Maisie stood beside him rigidly, her 
dark eyes watching his face. 

"Good morning, everybody," finished Fernald quietly, 
"and good-bye." 

He turned toward the door while a murmur arose 
around him. 
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"Don't be a fool, Steve," said the stout one. "Come 
back here. One more " 

But Fernald had already reached the door, Maisie be- 
side him, hanging doggedly to one arm and shoulder. 
None of the other guests moved. It seemed as if they 
were incapable of sound or motion. 

"Where are you going, Steve ?" Maisie was whispering 
hoarsely. 

"I can't tell you. Let me go, please." 

"You've got to tell me." 

"I'm going — out of this — home." 

"I'm going with you." 

"No. I'm going alone." 

"You can't. You mustn't — after that " 

He shook her off roughly and opened the door. She 
seized him again, but he pushed her away. 

"Let me go, d n you," he muttered. 

"Oh, Steve! My God! He's gone " 

He slammed the door in her face and rushed down the 
dim hall, the echoes of her cry still ringing in his ears. 
He turned the corner into a wider corridor, aware of the 
sound of voices and footsteps behind him, and hatless 
and coatless rushed past the sleeping attendant at the 
coat rack and out into the cool gray dawn, where a be- 
lated taxi picked him up and took him on his way. 



CHAPTER n 

FLOTSAM 

FERNALD reached his rooms at the Abercorn and 
locked the door. Instinctively he threw off his 
outer garments and then opened a lower drawer 
of his dressing table, took the thing out and examined it 
carefully, rubbing his fingers caressingly along its pol- 
ished surface. Death! It was easy, and yet he paused. 
The hesitation was characteristic of him. He had always 
temporized with his resolutions. His eyes sought his re- 
flection in the mirror with a glance of self-pity. He 
looked like a fool. A coward, too ! Perhaps. But that 
was his own affair. He consoled himself with the thought 
that it was his horror of ugliness that deterred him for 
the moment, for he saw the picture that he would make 
there on the floor when the people came in and found him. 
Besides, the rug was valuable. 

As his glance passed from the mirror along the wall, 
it stopped at a photograph beside the window — a snap- 
shot of a boat landing, rocks and distant sea — a photo- 
graph of which he had always been very fond, a relic of 
his happy boyhood up at the old summer place at St. 
Martin's. He laid the revolver on the dressing table, and 
went over and stood before the picture, communing with 
it silently for a moment. St. Martin's! Why not? No- 
body knew him up there after all these years. The very 
place! The very way — and cleaner! He would get a 
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boat and sail quietly out to sea — on and on. The idea 
obsessed him. 

Feverishly he hauled a bag out of the closet and threw 
some clothing into it, then hurriedly took off his evening 
things and put on an old suit of clothes. He unloaded 
the revolver and put it back in its place in the lower 
drawer, got together what money he could, collected all 
his pins and jewelry — some of them were valuable — and 
then sat for a moment at his desk and wrote a note. When 
he had finished it, he placed it conspicuously on his dress- 
ing table and, locking the door, went out and down to 
the office. Here he left word that he was going out of 
town, and went into the street in the direction of the 
Grand Central Station. 



St. Martin's. No one knew him now. His plans had 
been well made. A few of his remaining dollars had been 
spent on his railroad ticket to this far-away spot by the 
sea where years ago his family had owned a cottage. He 
had hired the craft at the yacht basin, and had left in 
the boathouse a package which contained his watch and 
other trinkets, the value of which would more than com- 
pensate the proprietor of the establishment for the loss 
of his boat. All marks of his identity had been destroyed. 
He was free, a lost soul, already upon his voyage into the 
Infinite. 

Steve Fernald crouched lower, his brows tangling, and 
steered for the open sea. He was pale, like a man who 
has been through a sickness, but he was not gaunt or 
haggard. His face looked as though it had been modeled 
with a little too much attention to detail — as though the 
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Sculptor, sure of having accomplished a beautiful piece 
of work, had spoiled it by carrying His idea a little too 
far. But even so, he was good to look at. With his 
blonde hair and blue eyes he was like some lesser god of 
the Norsemen, fleeing from the wrath of the Aesir. 

As he passed the bar at Gull Point the water quickened 
under him, but he gave the shoals a wide berth, and in a 
moment was breasting the surges that rolled in from the 
broad Atlantic. Beyond the bar the breeze freshened, 
and spots of white, lengthening and diminishing, flecked^ 
the blue distance. A sea was rising. Hardly aware of 
the instinct which prompted him, he let the craft come up 
into the wind and with some difficulty took a double reef 
in his sail. He was smiling a little when he returned to 
the helm. Self-preservation! To what etad? 

But there was a joy — a nameless joy that thrilled him 
in the free lift of the Elsie as she shouldered her way up 
into the wind, a keen delight in the pull of his unused 
muscles as he kept the boat upon her course. The foam 
was flying over her now, but she took her buffets grace- 
fully, riding high, shaking free and plunging gaily into 
the trough. 

She was a sentient, an animate thing of sturdy courage, 
rejoicing in the joy of effort and her own worthiness. 
As the seas grew bigger, Steve Fernald gained in stature. 
He felt it himself ; in the swift rush of blood, in the clear- 
ness of his brain, and the steadiness of his hand which 
kept the Elsie safely on the wind. Something had risen 
unbidden in him, and now in spite of himself proclaimed 
its existence. Perhaps it was a memory of his boyhood 
that had called it forth — his fresh, clean boyhood down 
here, that had asked no more in those days than the breath 
of the open air to give it happiness. He had sailed these 
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very waters then in a boat of his own, raced in the bay and 
sound with boys of his own age, and had even done the 
windward course around Heron Island for the annual 
championship of the coast. 

Heron Island! Where was it? Twenty miles off shore 
at the very least, southeast from Gull Point Light. For 
the first time since he had passed the bar he glanced over 
his shoulder. A mist of flying scud — that was all ! Heron 
Island lay before him somewhere. As the Elsie mounted 
the next wave he let her go off a point and scanned the 
horizon before him. There it was — a gray blur over his 
weather bow. Had he been seeking the island, he could 
not have laid his course more nicely. The Elsie moved 
up into the wind, found the island and stayed there. She 
knew. They must be going somewhere. Heron Island, of 
course ! Rough work before they arrived, but she'd make 
it if the fellow at the helm only gave her the chance. He 
realized now that what he had wanted was a goal — some- 
thing definite, something tangible, even if temporary — a 
stepping-stone into Infinity. 

As the breeze stiffened, a smile grew at his lips, a grim 
smile at first, broadening until it showed the teeth that 
still gripped his extinguished pipe. The Elsie lay over 
until her lee rail was awash. The seas rose high above her 
bow, leaping in thin arabesques, but before they reached 
her she rushed to meet them, hurdling like a porpoise into 
the hollow beyond, or if they came capped in white, taking 
the smother on her weather bow, shaking free and ready 
for the next one. 

The sky had lowered, and out of the northeast — thf 
breeding-place of mischief, the wind was coming furious 
It seemed to be lifting the waves from beneath and hurli 
them at him. The Elsie quivered and shook like a strict 
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thing as she flung here and there, but she kept ploughing 
up into the wind, and Fernald kept her at it mercilessly, 
though her dry bones cried out in pain. 

Life ! He had forgotten what it meant. This was life. 
It pulsed through and through him, coursing like a cat- 
aract and carrying away in a swift rush the sluggish tide 
of his distemper. 

For the moment at least he was living — in every bone, 
in every muscle, in every fiber. Old enthusiasms, half 
dead and forgotten, awoke and thrilled him. The curl of 
the menacing black water, the sting of the flying spume, 
the headlong plunge and dangerous recovery, all these 
were whips to his sodden pride. There was no line of 
least resistance here. He realized that even if he wished 
he could not change his course. He must fight if he 
wanted to live. 

And so it was that Death, which had sat at the helm, 
now swam in the threatening waters ; and Youth, which is 
Death's enemy, defied him. 

Steve laughed outright, and the Elsie buried her head 
in a sea that almost came aboard of her. Then he 
straightened and looked for the island. He could see it 
plainly now, its rocks, trees and the lighthouse. This in- 
discretion came near costing him dearly, for the Elsie 
swung off a point and a black wall, which rose suddenly 
before him, broke just at the bow and, curling ponder- 
ously, dropped heavily aboard, part of it catching Fer- 
nald in the breast and nearly loosening his hold of the 
wheel. Disaster was imminent. The boat fell off into the 
trough, laboring heavily, and another big sea at this mo- 
ment would have swamped her, but Fernald tugged at the 
wheel like a madman, and at last brought her on her 
course* 
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The Death that he had sought was now seeking him. 
He watched the seas, crying out all the while as though 
to the invisible soul of the Elsie which sat beside him at 
the wheel ropes. 

"So there. Easy now," he shouted. "Plenty of time. 
Now for it. . . . Bah! Never touched us. Nasty one, 
that, full of ginger. Never you mind, so long as they 
come one at a time! . . . Whack! Easy now. Fingers 
on that one — curling, grasping. You're a duck, that's 
what you are — tight-ribbed and copper-lined. . . . We'll 

fool 'em, Elsie; we'll fool 'em — the black devils — d n 

'em!" 

He yelled hoarsely and defied them. He was mad — 
drunk with the delirium of the fight. They shouldn't get 
him now. That was the burden of his mania. He didn't 
dare look at the island, but some sane instinct in him 
made him go to leeward, though the pull in his muscles 
seemed to be tearing his arms out of his shoulders. 

Smoother water? He didn't care — so long as he 
rushed madly on. In his ears was the roar of the surf 
on the rocks up to windward, and the cross currents 
dragged him this way and that. The boom swung dan- 
gerously as the boat yawed, and he let her go up into 
the wind, hanging to the wheel with difficulty. The rocks 
were all around him, reaching up jagged claws, but he 
didn't care now. He had won. Something was moving or 
the rocks. His bloodshot eyes tried to focus on it — e 
figure — a child, it seemed, barelegged, with dark hail 
tousled in the wind. Fernald watched her curiously. Sh' 
ran down the rocks toward the point, waving her air 
and shouting, but the roar of the surges which came do 
the wind was deafening. He saw her stop and gesticuL 
violently before him. 
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He brought the Elsie up into the wind, hauling over his 
wheel like a madman, but she hung a moment, and then 
with a shuddering crash her stern caught the projecting 
ledge. The last thing Fernald remembered was the rapid- 
ity with which the Elsie's rail rose and struck him, a 
sense of water about his waist as he sank unconscious be- 
side the wheeL 



CHAPTER HI 

FLOOD TIDE 

THE girl on the shore leaned forward for an instant, 
intently watching. But when the helmsman failed 
to reappear she straightened, looked around her 
helplessly, and then, arriving at a sudden resolution, put 
her hands to her waist, unfastened her skirt, let it fall, 
and, stepping quickly out of it, plunged into the sea. 

The boat was not over a hundred yards away, and she 
made for it with the swift overhand stroke of the prac- 
ticed swimmer, avoiding the dangers to her left where the 
waters swirled in foam around the ugly rocks. She had 
known those rocks from childhood; they had been her 
friends in fair and rough weather, and she didn't fear 
them now. The boat had drifted clear of the first reef, 
but she was lower in the water and in a moment would be 
drifting down upon the jagged points of Long Tom, which 
reached out its treacherous arms to receive her. As the 
girl approached, swimming strongly, the boat slowly 
filled, and heeled over on one side, her occupant sliding 
out into the sea. The girl seized the end of the boom 
and raised herself to the full length of her arms, peering 
wild-eyed into the cold green depths like an angry Nereid* 
commanding the waters to give up their prey. 

Fernald came to the surface struggling faintly. T 
water had revived his senses, but his muscles would] 
obey him. He had swallowed water, too, and could 01 
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catch feebly at the leech of the sail, but the girl reached 
him before he sank, and, catching the collar of his shirt, 
towed him to the end of the boom, which he was able to 
grasp and thus keep his head above water. 

"Don't fear," he heard her saying. "Don't fear. Hold 
fast to the boom." 

He nodded weakly as she sped past him, returning pres- 
ently with a large sculling oar which had floated to lee- 
ward. But she looked fearfully at the dark spot spread- 
ing beneath his blonde hair. He smiled at her faintly. 
His brain was cloudy, and there was a weight on his chest. 
He couldn't breathe. The only thought he seemed to pos- 
sess was a kind of idle curiosity as to this strange child 
who insisted upon holding him up above the water when 
all he wanted was to sink. 

Instead of making directly for the nearest rocks which 
were precipitous and weather-worn, she turned to the 
north, inside the reef that had crushed the boat, and swam 
toward a break in the rocks which showed a strip of beach 
and smoother water. From time to time on the way she 
stopped swimming and turned, anxiously examining his 
face, which seemed very white against the ugly smear that 
disfigured it. She had only gone a little further inshore 
when she felt his grasp on her suddenly weaken, and 
turned in dismay just in time to catch the arm that was 
slipping over the oar. She managed to get his head above 
water and with an effort put his arm over the oar again, 
holding him in this position with both arms and swim- 
ming meanwhile desperately with her feet. In this fash- 
ion she neared the shore, where a fortunate backwash of 
the tide aided her progress and brought her into the cove 
with her helpless burden. 

.There were rocks here, too, but she avoided them skill- 
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fully, coming at last to a shelving beach, upon which, 
half dragging, half carrying, she finally brought him, and 
then sank at his side exhausted. 

Only for a moment, however — a rest revived her — and 
still gasping from her exertions, she struggled to her 
knees, quickly bending over him. He was so white, so 
piteously white against the smear of red and beautiful * 
like blonde Sigmund, the Volsung's son. He was hers. 
She had saved him. She would not let him die now. There 
must be a chance. She put her ear to his breast. Oh, 
God be praised! His heart was beating and his breath 
was coming slowly, but there was an alarming gurgle at 
his lungs which sickened her. 

There was no time to go for help, so she turned his 
head down the beach toward the water, and by the main 
strength of her young arms lifted him by the waist over 
one of her knees. Then, sobbing and whimpering with 
anxiety and the excess of her effort, she chafed the blood 
from his limbs and body toward his heart, feeling his 
pulse as it gained strength and listening fearfully to his 
troubled breathing. 

Fernald opened his eyes to look up into her face as she 
crouched beside him on the sand peering with large, dark, 
anxious eyes into his own. She loomed large — unreal 
against the sky — a vision seen with the eyes of death. 
Consciousness came slowly, and he remembered — the Elsie, 
the crash of riven wood and darkness, the struggle for 
breath, and the face of a determined child who would not 
let him sink. There was a dull ache at the back of his 
neck and at his head, which numbed his faculties, but b 
was dimly conscious of the fact that the eyes of t' 
girl in the water and those which now gazed at hi 
were the same. And from a distance he heard 
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resonant voice, which had in it something of the sound 
of the sea. 

"You — you're not going to die?" it asked. 

He tried to speak, but only gasped instead. So he 
smiled at her. 

"You're not going to die — are you? You covldnt die 
now that the Bon Dieu has brought you to me." 

Fernald shook his head weakly, struggling into the 
light. What was she saying about God? He tried to 
raise himself on one elbow, but he felt her hand restraining 
him. 

"No. No. You must lie perfectly still — for a while. 
There. You are safe here — safe with me. Does your 
head hurt " 

He nodded feebly. "Yes — a little," he gasped. 

With a quick, almost savage movement she tore a strip 
of linen from some undergarment and sopped the blood 
from his forehead. 

"It isn't bleeding so much now — only bruised and cut. 
But you mustn't move until — it is time." 

He obeyed her and lay still, looking up into her face 
in silent wonder, his wits still groping painfully for the 
explanation of it all. How had she got him ashore? 
Crouched there beside him, she seemed so slender and 
feminine . . . and then he dimly recalled the look in her 
eyes when she had brought him the floating oar, remem- 
bered, too, the strong grasp of her hand as he was sink- 
ing, and reconstructed his estimate. His gaze followed 
her when she rose and rinsed the rag in the sea, marked 
the long clean lines of her straight figure in its torn 
undergarments, the figure of a tall young Indian just 
growing to maturity, feminine in grace, masculine in en- 
ergy and self -possession. Yes, 'she could have done it — 
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alone and unaided. But as she bathed his wound he 
asked her, 

"You — you brought me ashore — alone ?" 

"I've swum all my life," she said briefly. 

He tried to thank her, but couldn't. 

"Sh " she whispered. "It's warm here in the sun 

— if you could sleep " 

But he shook his head and rose on one elbow. 

"No. I'm all right now. I — I'm sorry to have been 
such a trouble to you." 

She looked at him a moment, her dark eyes wide, as 
though she had not understood; then her face relaxed in 
a brief smile that showed her small, even teeth. She was 
all feminine now, from her tousled hair to the soles of her 
bare, dimpled feet. 

"You were a trouble just now. I thought that the Bon 
Dieu had been playing a joke with me." Her face so- 
bered again and her gaze sought his enemy, the sea. "But 
He hadn't. He only wanted me to know what a terrible 
thing it would have been to lose you." 

She spoke what was in her heart, simply, without con- 
sciousness, like a child; but from her eyes there was a 
glance almost maternal, a look, too, like a child's, deep 
with the wisdom of the Infinite from which it has so re- 
cently emerged. 

He could not misunderstand her. She was using the 
only language she knew. One small, brown hand still 
bathed the wound at his temple. With a sudden impulse 
that he could not explain he took it and kissed it silently 
— an impulse like hers, perhaps, to speak what was in 
his heart. A lovely color mounted her neck beneath 
the tan. 

"I'm so sorry for you," she said quietly. 
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As she withdrew her hand from his he rose painfully to 
a sitting posture. 

"I suppose y-you ought to be," he stammered painfully. 
"I'm a pretty forlorn sort of a fool." 

Her wide eyes regarded him for a while before she 
spoke. In them he saw the same look of wonder that had 
come into them a moment ago. 

" A fool?" she asked. 

He looked away. Her eyes were an inquisition, search- 
ing below all triviality. 

"Yes," he laughed a little bitterly. "A fool — poor sort 
of wreckage to come safe ashore here." 

She examined him gravely for a moment, then rose to 
her feet. 

"I don't understand you," she said gently. She walked 
down into the water and rinsed the stain from her cloth 
again and wringing it out in her hands as she turned, 
knelt beside him without a word and bound it firmly 
around his head. He sat immovable, his gaze far out upon 
the sea where the whitecaps were hurrying in their mad 
rush southward. Her remark was innocent. He knew 
that she couldn't understand. And the look she had 
given him was merely one of calm compassion, as if for 
one whose mind was in no condition to speak with assur- 
ance. She couldn't know that in that sentence she had 
both judged and condemned him. What could she know 
of fools — of the kind of fool that he had been? There 
was nothing here to tell her of it— only the honest wind, 
the reluctant sun and the kind blue vault of the heavens. 

He heard her low voice at his ear again. 

"You're stronger, aren't you?" 

"Oh, yes," he replied quickly, "Fm all right." 

"I'm glad. I'm going off to get help " 
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"No," he said, rising slowly to one knee. "I don't want 

to give you any more trouble " But his head went 

whirling, and he would have fallen if she hadn't leaned 
against him. 

"I'm afraid you'd better rest a while " 

But he struggled to his feet and, swaying a little, stood 
upright. 

"No," he muttered between set lips, "I'll walk if you'll 
show me the way." 

She looked at him anxiously and then, taking him by 
the hand, drew his arm over her shoulder and moved to- 
ward a fissure in the rocks which led inshore. 

They climbed the ledges with difficulty, the girl strug- 
gling up ahead of him and hauling him by the arm-pits 
and supporting him around the waist and shoulders. 
When he reached the levels he was tottering like a drunken 
man. His legs were cold and his feet almost without sen- 
sation. She noticed his chattering jaws and drooping 
eyelids. 

"Courage," she said cheerily, "we're soon there." 

He nodded and stumbled on beside her, keeping his 
glance dully on the shifting shapes of rock and bush to 
keep from falling. One thought only seemed to possess 
him at this moment, and that was that he must avoid step- 
ping on the bare feet which twinkled to and fro beside 
him. 

The cabin was not far off, but after a time, which 
seemed interminable, he brought up against a stout 
wooden door which she opened. In the room she pushed 
him down into a big armchair before the chimney-breast 
filled with pine-cones and driftwood, which seemed mirac- 
ulously to spring into a blaze. 

He protested faintly as she knelt at his feet and re- 
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moved his shoes, but she accomplished it so quickly that 
before he could resist her it was done. Next he heard her 
command him to rise, which he did wonderingly, to feel 
something warm and woolly thrust close up around his 
neck and shoulders, and when she pushed him down into 
the chair again she wrapped another blanket around his 
legs and body. She pushed the crane which carried the 
water kettle over the blaze, and then with a glance at his 
muffled figure made for the door. 

"I'm going for help. You need attention — 
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'No, no." He stretched out one arm to her implor- 
ingly. "I need nothing — nothing — 

"You must be undressed and put to bed. "I'll get 
Michel." 

"Michel ?" 

He heard the door behind him close sharply. She had 
gone. 

Michel? Who was Michel? What did he want with 
Michel? He sank back frowning among his blankets, 
trying to look around at the room, but his eyes would 
not focus. The flames dominated and held his gaze. A 
delicious warmth flowed up his body from his feet and he 
yielded to its grateful glow. It soothed him, seemed by 
some magic to take away at once all his aches and pains. 
He wanted to think. The extraordinary events of the 
day, so nearly his last, the unusual personality of the 
girl, his savior, the mystery of her existence here on 
Heron Island — her quaint looks and expressions — her in- 
timate communion with God into which she had seemed 
in some way to bring him. . . . 

He struggled against the hypnotism of the blaze, his 
senses against exhaustion, in vain, and in a moment he 
slept. Later on he had a dim sense of figures moving 
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about him in the darkness, of drinking, in his sleep, some- 
thing hot and deliriously stupefying. He felt himself 
lifted bodily and deposited on something soft which 
smelled very sweetly of lavender and pine needles. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NEREID 

IT was a while after Fernald awoke before he was 
definitely aware of his own existence and of his sur- 
roundings. Was this death? It was very pleasant — 
a cool obscurity touched here and there with little points 
of rosy light, a distant murmur with fainter sounds closer 
at hand which he couldn't understand, and the sweet odor 
that had followed him in his dream — of lavender and pine 
needles. Little by little his waking eyes became accus- 
tomed to the dim light and he made out the objects within 
his vision — a lamp upon a table, a small statue of the 
Winged Victory on the end of the mantel shelf, just visi- 
ble, a fishing-rod and reel in the corner beside it, a print 
of Titian's "Flora," and on a shelf close at hand a row 
of books, the titles of which he read with curiosity — "The 
Chanson de Roland," "Pilgrim's Progress," "The Odys- 
sey," "Plutarch's Lives," Pascal's "Thoughts," "Walden," 
"Rob Roy," "Treasure Island," Tennyson's Poems, "The 
Rubaiyat" and "Don Quixote." Slowly memory returned 
to him and with it the swift rush of incident, half ob- 
literated, which had ended on the beach at Heron Island. 
The girl who would not let him sink — this was her cabin, 
that, her fishing-rod, these her books. He stirred and 
turned on his pillow. As he did so the sound nearby, which 
he had not understood, stopped abruptly as a tall figure 
in a dark skirt and flannel shirt rose from a rocking chair 
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and leaned over him, the gaze of two deep solemn eyes 
seeking his. 

"You — you're awake ?" 

"I'm not sure " 

"You have slept ", the girl glanced at the clock, 

"just fourteen hours." 

He started up from his blankets bewildered. 

"It isn't possible," he murmured. "And you ?" 

"I've been waiting for you to wake up," she smiled. 

"You watched here — all night?" 

"No, I didn't watch. The Bon Dieu watched. I slept 
— there." And she pointed to a divan in the further cor- 
ner of the room. 

"I — I have taken your bed." 

She smiled gravely at his dismay. 

"No — I gave it to you. My sure-enough bed is up at 
the house." 

"The houses ! Then this is " 

"Valhalla," she smiled. "No one dares come to Val- 
halla unless I ask them to. This part of the Island is 
mine — all mine." 

His mind wasn't in a condition to grasp more than 
the outlines of her explanation, and his bewildered imagi- 
nation groped vaguely. Valhalla! The Halls of the 
Gods. 

"Oh," he said, sinking slowly among his pillows. "I 
didn't understand." 

She straightened the blanket with a swift feminine 
touch and smoothed the pillow deftly. 

"Do you think you'd like something to eat?" 

"I — I think I would," he said gratefully. 

"Then wait — it will be ready in a moment." 

He watched her as she moved across the room to a 
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door which led to a small kitchen at one side. He noted 
with some disappointment that her feet were clad in black 
stockings and thickly soled shoes, but even these adjuncts 
to her costume did not distort the first vision he had 
had of her, upright upon the beach, her black hair in a 
wild mass about her shoulders, her straight, sinuous figure 
dripping with the salt of the sea; a wild thing born of 
the wind and scud who looked Death in the eyes unflinch- 
ingly, a creature of a species strange to the world in 
which he lived, with the strength of a boy, the courage of 
a man and the eyes of a child. What was she? Pascal 
and "The Rubaiyat" were not as a rule the familiars of 
the people of this coast. There was mystery here. The 
unconventionality of her costume, the free and almost 
savage grace of her movements, characterized her defi- 
nitely as a creature of the open air, but the softness of 
her voice, pitched low and cadenced to quieter measures, 
gave her another identity of which the cabin and its as- 
tonishing contents formed a part. 

A fisher-girl who read the Odyssey and lived in a Val- 
halla of her own. It was incredible. What were her peo- 
ple? Who was Michel? How had he — Fernald — come 
by the clothes he wore — a shirt of soft texture, linen 
sheets and blankets of fine wool ? Had his rescue been only 
a vision as he sank into the cool green depths of the sea? 

And was this ? The room was very "sure enough," 

the quickening flow of blood along his veins, the sunlight 
which made a warm patch on the Turkey rug, the lawn 
curtain which flirted merrily with the morning breeze, a 
cat which at this moment had risen from the hearth and 
now jumped upon his bed, purring magnificently at his 
caress — these were no part of the fantasy of death. No. 
There were no cats in Atlantis. 
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He patted the creature, his gaze on the door to the 
kitchen through which the girl presently emerged and 
approached his bed. Her presence disconcerted him curi- 
ously — why he did not know — and a slight flush rose and 
stained his pale cheeks. 

"It's very good of you to wait upon me — to help me 

out " he finished weakly, sure of the inadequacy of 

his words. She put a bowl beside him and buttered his 
toast with a practical air. 

"Good!" The straight dark line of her eyebrows wav- 
ered just a little. "Who should do it— if / didn't?" 

Not "would" but "should." He had never before quite 
appreciated the difference in the tenses. This "should" 
was associated vaguely in his mind with his thought yes- 
terday on the beach when she had spoken of the risk she 
had run in losing him. He colored oddly. Her eyes 
were judging him again. 

"I — I don't know," he muttered uneasily, "I can't quite 
make it all out." 

She smiled gently. 

"It isn't necessary that you should. The important 
thing just now is for you to eat." 

She raised the bowl from the bed and he took it from 
her hands and drank. He didn't know or care what it 
was — but it was delicious. She handed him the toast and 
he ate, his eyes on hers like those of a hungry dog asking 
for more. She laughed gaily. 

"You're famished. There's plenty. Shall I boil an- 
other egg?" 

His mouth was full but he shook his head. 

"N — no thanks. Y — you're killing me with kindness." 

"Oh, no. But nobody — not even gods, can live with- 
out eating." 
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"I'm not quite certain that — that this isn't nectar and 
ambrosia, and that you " 

He paused, the conventional and obvious speech halt- 
ing on his lips. The accustomed phrases of that other 
world seemed strangely out of keeping here. 

"That I ?" she questioned curiously. 

"My — my good angel," he stammered soberly, "fresh 
from Paradise." 

She flushed gently and looked away from him out of 
the window. 

"Are there any bad angels in Paradise?" she asked. 

"I don't know — or care " he said. 

He felt her look full upon him. 

"You mustn't say that," she said quickly. "You do 
care, of course. If there were any bad angels there, it 
couldn't be Paradise." 

Her eyes were wide as they had been yesterday when 
he had called himself a fool. His gaze fell before hers. 

"I only know that I owe you my life," he said soberly. 
"There isn't any use of my trying to tell you my grati- 
tude." 

"Then don't. I had to save you. It was written. I 
knew you were coming — some day. But it was mad of you 
to venture out in such a sea." 

"You knew ?" His eyes sought her face quickly 

in blank bewilderment, but he could not finish. 

Her head nodded slowly in sage certitude and a smile 
wreathed softly. 

"Oh, yes. I've dreamed it— often — I dreamed it again 
night before last. You were to come out of the sea and 
I was to save you. Of course I didn't know you were 
you, until I saw you. But I couldn't have lost you after 
that" 
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This was the speech that had puzzled him. Now, re- 
peated in her soft voice, in utter good faith, it fell on 
his ears like a forbidden benison. 

He reached forth quickly, took her hand, and laid it 
gently to his lips. 

"God bless you," he murmured. 

She did not withdraw her hand, and it lay inert within * 
his own, a brown, impassive, friendly little hand, eloquent 
of artlessness. 

"And you had no dreams?" she was asking, smiling 
at the crown of his bowed head. 

Dreams! What could he tell her of those dreams of 
his — before he had set out to sea — dreams peopled by the 
ugly specters of his wasted past. 

"No dreams — no," he muttered painfully. "No dreams 
such as this." 

He released her hand and turned away. 

"I'm sorry," she said simply. "I thought that you 
must know." 

He could have lied, but something forbade him. 

"No. I don't know anything except that I came — 
that the wind blew me — to Heron Island — and you." 

But her gaze now searched his face curiously. 

"But you must have been going — somewhere" she in- 
sisted. "You couldn't have been sailing out to sea, in 
half a gale, without a destination." 

"I — I had no destination," he stammered. "I came far 
without noticing how the sea was rising. The boat was 
safer on the wind — and so I kept on." 

She examined him gravely. He tried to meet her eyes 
and failed. He felt her gaze for a long moment after 
he looked away. 

"Oh, I see," she finished quietly. 
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It even relieved his mind when she rose and went into 
the kitchen again where he saw her, holding some cloth- 
ing before the fire. The cat, banished when the food was 
brought, was now upon the bed beside him impudently 
lapping the broth from the half emptied bowl. Ke 
watched it stupidly, his brain in a nebulous jumble. Was 
he quite sane? And was not the whole conversation in 
which he had just taken part a terrible delicious mis- 
take? This delectable child of innocence and grace — 
waiting for him! Dreams! He reasoned heavily by the 
standards of his own world from which she seemed so 
far removed — and failed. She bewildered him. Far away 
as he already seemed to be from that other world, he was 
not yet far enough away to get a long perspective. The 
transition from Broadway — scarcely four days — was too 
sudden — the perspective too violent. And yet, what had 
she in common with the world's standards? She was 
beyond them — a thing apart, a law unto herself. She was 
an instinct only, an instinct with a highly imaginative 
intelligence, uncontrolled, feminine to her finger-tips, un- 
blemished, yet quite without constraint, a free spirit to 
whom modesty even was but a name for a thing not ac- 
tually understood. 

Modesty — the daughter of consciousness — of sophisti- 
cation — what had constraint or modesty to do with her? 
Deep down in the heart of Steve Fernald there stirred a 
new emotion, a relic of the days when he, like this girl, 
lived in dreams; a small celestial spark, long forgotten, 
now fanned into flame. It thrilled him like the vision of 
a star down the narrow vista of a sordid city street. 
Dreams ! Long, long ago he too, had dreamed. . . • 

"Why Nemo!" She swooped from the kitchen in a 
quick rush upon the unfortunate cat which with a wild 
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leap disappeared under the bed. "The impudence of 
him! Why didn't you drive him away?" 

He laughed up at her, and she down at him, like two 
children. 

"Nemo !" he grinned. "Twenty thousand leagues under 
the bed." 

She took up the empty dishes and stood beside him. 

"You've read that?" 

"Of course — hundreds of years ago." 

She glanced at him keenly, as though she listened to 
his thought rather than his words. 

"When I was a boy, I mean," he put in quickly. 

"Long ago?" 

"Ages and ages." 

"But you're not old." 

"A hundred at least." 

She examined him gravely. And then with a shake of 
her head. 

"I don't believe it." 

His laughter disconcerted her. 

"You're making fun of me," she cried. 

"I didn't mean to. And this morning I feel as if I'd 
been born all over again." 

"Do you?" she smiled again. "I'm so glad. Arc you 
sure?" 

"Yes. And I'm well— quite well — and strong." 

"Doesn't your head hurt?" 

"No, not at all." He sat up in bed and stretched his 
arms. He was stiff and sore all over but he suffered no 
pain. "I think I'd like to get up, if you'll let me," 

"Are you sure it wouldn't be imprudent?" 

"Positive. Are my clothes dry?" 

"Yes — but " she hesitated, 
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"Please " 

She glanced at him a moment and then turned into 
the kitchen bringing forth his shoes and clothing which 
she put down beside him. 

"If you need help, Til get Michel " 

Their relations had been so natural that in his interest 
in herself, his curiosity about her identity had been for- 
gotten. 

"Would you mind " he asked almost timidly, as one 

venturing into an unknown country, "would you mind 
telling me who Michel is?" 

She laughed again. 

"No. Why should I? Michel is Sylvie's husband, of 



course." 



He was more perplexed than ever. This was a little 
like Alice's conversation with the Hatter and the March 
Hare. 

"But who is Sylvie?" he persisted. 

"Oh, Sylvie ! She and Michel put you to bed last night. 
But I forgot — you didn't wake up. Sylvie is my mother 
by adoption, my duenna, the most adorable — the most 
exasperating being that ever lived in all the world." 

He laughed, but as she turned away he caught her by 
the hand. 

"Have you no curiosity about me — about the strange 
fish you've pulled out of the waters?" 

She sank into the chair again. 

"Yes," she nodded, "a little — but your name doesn't 
matter now that you're here — I don't think you're strange 
— only wonderful — to have come when I wanted you. 
You have a name of course. What is it?" 

"Steve Fernald." 

"Stevernald." 
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She repeated the name slowly more than once, look- 
ing at him as though fitting him to it. "Stevernald ! It's 
a well-sounding name, but it is a little difficult to say." 

He laughed. "It's divided in two — Steve — Fernald." 

"Oh! Then your real name is Steve." 

"Yes." 

"Steve," she repeated again. "I think it fits you." 

"And yours?" he whispered. "What shall I call you?" 

"My name is Meera." She pronounced it with a musi- 
cal roll of the r, like a Latin. 

"Meera," he repeated, imitating her. "It is like the 
calm after the storm," he finished gently. 

She withdrew her hand from his and burst into gay 
laughter. 

"Don't be so sure. I'm not always calm. I can be 
stormy too, like the north-east sea on Heron Rock. Ask 
Sylvie or Grouch!" 

"Grouch?" he asked, "Who's Grouch?" 

"Daddy." 

"Your father?" 

"Yes." 

He was silent and she went on. 

"He and Michel and Hannibal tend the light. I do, 
too, sometimes, when Grouch has a headache." 

"Who is Hannibal?" he asked when she paused. 

"Poor Hannibal! No one knows who he is. He came 
ashore on a spar years ago, more dead than alive, and 
Daddy cured him. But he isn't quite right — in his head, 
I mean. He had an awful blow on the head like you — 
but it broke the bone and he has never quite recovered. 
He is frightfully ugly to look at, but his soul — Oh, Steve 
— he has such a beautiful soul !" 

"You love him," he asked softly. 
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"Yes I do — he has taught me many things." 

Fernald was silent, watching her. The reflection of 
infinite distances was on her eyes as they sought the 
wide spaces of sea and sky beyond the window ledge. 
She was dreaming again. It was almost with a sense of 
intrusion that he spoke again. 

"Does he — does your father — know what happened — 
that I came ashore — and that you brought me here to 
your cabin ?" 

A small wrinkle appeared suddenly between her eye- 
brows. 

"No — not yet. I did not tell him last night. He was 
at the lighthouse." 

"Perhaps Sylvie or Michel — 
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"No," she put in quickly. "I told them to say nothing. 
They will obey." 

There was a tiny sparkle in her dark eyes which gave 
him a glimpse of another side of her nature, a touch of 
imperiousness in her tone, too, which somehow conveyed 
another, a new idea of her condition. But her expres- 
sion softened at once as she looked at him gravely. "I 
wanted to have you all to myself for a while." 

Bewilderment made him dumb, and before he could speak 
she had risen quickly and taken up the fishing-rod in the 
corner of the chimney-piece. 

"I'm going now to catch some fish for our dinner. 
When you are dressed — I'll be down on the rocks to thi 
southward." 



CHAPTER V 

THE INTRUDER 

STEVE FERNALD dressed slowly. He wanted to 
have time to think calmly — alone — removed from 
the spell of her precarious charm and individuality. 
But he found it difficult. About the room there was still 
diffused an atmosphere of the fantastic in which youth 
and romance were joyously mingled. Her womanliness 
saved her from the very thought of precocity, her sim- 
plicity from the thought of guile; and the more he ques- 
tioned their relations the more clear became the fact 
that here was a creature with a body grown to full 
womanhood whose heart had remained that of a child. 
How had the miracle been accomplished and by whom? 

Fernald stopped in the act of lacing his stiffened boots 
and gazed at a vacant spot on the wall. What strange 
kind of a light-keeper was this who borrowed from the 
Infinite the knowledge to grow in this wilderness of rock 
and sage a rose without a thorn? What sort of a light- 
keeper who taught his daughter the classics and clothed 
her mind with an innocence that made it impervious to 
evil, who taught her purity by making her insensible to 
all things but loveliness? Steve Fernald's lips slowly 
expanded into a smile. 

Grouch ! 

He tried to picture the light-keeper, Sylvie, Michel and 
Hannibal, to weave from the illusory tissue Meera had 
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provided him the epic of their lonely lives. They seemed 
unreal somehow — as she herself had seemed unreal there 
on the beach yesterday, to his groping wits, a figure in 
a legend, like Sabrina freshly risen from the bower of 
Amphitrite. No ordinary light-keeper this, who could 
be her father! 

Fernald glanced out of the window and then slowly 
crossed the room to the book shelf by the bed and took 
up the volume of "The Pilgrim's Progress." It was a 
rare book of an old edition, bearing a London imprint, 
done in a beautiful calf, now well thumbed, worn and 
notated with pencil marks, some in a strong masculine 
hand, faint and almost illegible, others more recently made 
in a neat and feminine script. He picked out one at 
random and read, 

Poor Little Faith! Hast been among the thieves? 
Wast robbed? Remember this: Whoso believes 
And gets more Faith, shall then a victor be 
Over ten thousand, else scarce o'er three, 

And again on another page: 

Out of the way we went, and then we found 

What 'twas to tread upon forbidden ground; 

And let them that come after have a care 

Lest heedlessness make them, as we, to fare, 

Lest they for trespassing his prisoners are, 

Whose Castle's Doubting, and whose name's Despair. 

Fernald read the lines again, more slowly. Had Meera's 
prescience marked the passages for him, they could not 
have fitted into his wound with a more deadly precision. 

Have a care! 
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Forbidden ground it was. He was a trespasser and 
he knew it. He slowly closed the book, looked down the 
rocks to where Meera's figure was drawn in slender lines 
against the sea. As he watched her she turned slowly 
and with a long sweep of her arms and wrists made a 
beautiful cast of the dipsy, far out among the white 
swirl of water near Long Tom. She was joy, youth, 
life, defying from her Arcadia the powers of dark- 
ness. 

God forbid that he . . . He looked out of the win- 
dow again and then raised the book in his hands and 
touched it softly to his lips. Not he ... It would have 
been better if he had dragged her down with him yester- 
day, into the cool, innocent deeps of the sea. He turned 
very slowly to put the volume in its place on the shelf 
when a sudden thought arrested him, and he opened it 
again at the fly-leaf. To his surprise he saw an engraved 
book-plate which bore the inscription "Et in Arcadia 
ego." A light-keeper with a library! The -name the 
book-plate bore was "Prosper Cahoon" and opposite the 
plate on the blank page in a feminine handwriting 
"Meera — her book." 

Cahoon ! The name had a familiar sound. Where had 
he heard it? Not recently. Had he read it in some book 
of his boyhood, or was it the name of some forgotten 
school-friend? It seemed to come echoing out of the dim 
and remote past. At last he gave up trying to remember, 
and fitting the book thoughtfully into its place, went out 
and down toward the point, where Meera, her cheeks 
flushed with exercise and her eyes sparkling with anima- 
tion, had just made another cast. Beside her on the 
rocks were two silvery fish, glistening in the morning sun- 
light, two-pounders each at the very least. 
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"Oh, Steve!" she cried. "It's almost a pity, they're 
biting so well!" 

He was getting accustomed to her quaint inversions 
but he asked curiously, 

"A pity! Why?" 

"Because they're so beautiful — and down there they 
were so happy." 

He bent over the fish and touched their shiny scales. 

"But then one must eat " 

"I suppose so," she sighed. "And I'm sure I'd rather 
they died than that I should. But it's too bad — I never 
fish without a little loss of self-respect — 
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There was a swirl of the line which she quickly taut- 
ened and then reeled in slowly at first and then more 
rapidly. He saw a flash of amber light, another, here, 
there, ever growing closer as she brought her captive in- 
shore and with a toss landed him near his prostrate 
brothers. 

Steve laughed. 

"How's your self-respect now?" 

"Ebbing fast — but then I'm fishing for two." 

"Does that seem to help it?" 

"Yes— by half." 

"Then catch me some more." 

"No," she said decisively as she deftly extracted the 
hook. "I'm not going to fish any more. I want to talk 
to you." 

She sank crosslegged on the rock and he sat beside 
her. 

"First," she questioned, "You're better, aren't you?" 

"Yes. I'm well." 

"You're very pale, though not so white as yesterday." 

He laughed. 
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"I'm afraid that's my natural color." 

"Oh no, it can't be," she said with thoughtful positive- 
ness. "It isn't natural to be so white — no one on Heron 
Island is that color — you look as though you might have 
been kept in prison." 

"Yes, that's it," he smiled, "prison." 

"But you haven't been, of course," she went on- "Only 
the wicked are put in prison, and you couldn't ever have 
been wicked." 

"I don't think anyone ever really wants to be wicked," 
he said very slowly. "But one is sometimes whether one 
wants to be or not." 

She laughed. 

"Oh yes — I know. I'm wicked too — sometimes. I have 
a terrible temper — Oh frightful ! So bad that Sylvie tells 
me the Bon Dieu will never forgive me." 

"But the Bon Dieu does." 

"Oh yes, of course. He wouldn't be the Bon Dieu else, 
would He?" 

"No," he assured her. "He wouldn't be the Bon Dieu." 

She was silent a moment looking out across the ocean to 
the westward. 

"I've often wondered what it was like, Steve, this world 
of yours beyond the sea. I have tried so often to picture 
it in my mind — its beautiful cities, its green trees, its tall 
churches — but most often it frightens me, the thought of 
the terrible railroads, the clang of the bells, the roar of 
the traffic, the people crowding each other in the streets 
— I don't think I could ever get used to them." 

"Have you never wanted to go?" 

"No — not really wanted to. Why should I?" she 
asked simply. "I've everything in the world I want here. 
I've only been curious to know what it is like. Grouch 
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has told me much about New York. He lived there once 
when I was a little girl — but what he has told me has 
only frightened me the more — tall buildings, eight, ten 
and twelve stories into the air — in which people live as 
if on shelves in a closet — no, no. I couldn't live like 
that. I should be afraid of falling. It would terrify me." 

He smiled at her gently. 

"I think you're happier here," he said. 

"Yes — happier perhaps, but sometimes I've wondered 
if I oughtn't to go — to leave Heron Island for a while 
— not for long. I couldn't do that — to go into the world, 
and see if there wasn't something I could do to help. 
It must be selfish to live as we are living — happy in our- 
selves and in each other." 

He waited a moment for her to go on, drinking in with, 
his eyes her lovely innocence. But she was deep in her 
thoughts, and it almost seemed had forgotten his ex- 
istence. 

"Has your father told you nothing of the people who* 
live in those houses?" he asked after a while. 

"Not much. I suppose there's nothing to telL They're 
like Grouch and Sylvie and Michel and me — aren't they?" 

"Have you seen no one but your — your own people 
here?" 

"Oh yes, I've seen the inspector and the officers and 
men of the Violet — the lighthouse tender. And fishing 
crews put in here sometimes — but Grouch doesn't like me 
to talk to them, and so I don't. I don't want to really 
because they don't have anything to say. They're rough, 
too — I don't understand them." 

"I shouldn't think that you would," said Steve. 

"I haven't ever really wanted to see the world. I've 
only been curious about it and timid. I don't know what 
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made me dream about your coming here, but I did and it 
seemed very real somehow. But now that you have come, 
I seem to have a different idea of things over there. There 
must be other men — gentle, soft-voiced and beautiful — 
like Grouch and you." 

"Beautiful !" he stammered, strangely discon- 
certed. And then after a pause — "I — is Grouch beauti- 
ful ?" 

"Yes, always — to me — even when he is angry — the most 
.beautiful person in the world " 

"Everything that one loves is beautiful." 

"Yes I suppose so. But then I love Sylvie, too, and 
[Michel, and they're not beautiful. And Hannibal — poor 
Hannibal " 

Her words trailed off into a silence which he did not 
interrupt. He followed her gaze out to sea, where a coast- 
ing schooner almost hull down was working her way in 
for the nearest Bay. 

"It seems so strange that God brought you to me when 
He did," he heard her saying, softly as though to her- 
self, "so strange and inscrutable. I was sitting just here 
where we are sitting — yesterday — watching the foam- 
crests — out there — racing to the southward, — wondering 
if my dream was to come true or if it was only a dream 
when I saw your sail come up out of the water. I thought 
it was a gull at first. It dipped and rose and I lost it 
more than once. I watched it for a long, long time, and 
as it came nearer and nearer I knew it was coming here. 
I don't think I thought of my dream just then. The sail 
was just a fishing-boat caught off the bar running for 
shelter. Then when it came nearer I knew that it wasn't 
a fishing-boat and I saw you at the helm, but even then I 
didn't know it was you." 
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She paused, waiting for him to speak, but he didn't. 
He was afraid to. 

"What made you come?" she asked turning toward him 
suddenly. "I don't think I quite understand about it yet. 
Fd like to know — if you'll tell me." 

"The — the wind drove me here," he said stolidly. "I 
had to come." 

"But suppose Heron Island hadn't been here — you 
would have sailed on and on " 

"But Heron Island was here," he said. 

"Yes. But what made you put out — in the beginning 
— I mean? You weren't fishing!" 

"No. I wasn't fishing, just — just sailing." 

She paused uncertainly. 

"It's very curious. There's something you don't want 
to tell me." 

He looked away from her. 

"What could there be?" 

"I don't know. But there is. I feel it, here. You 
don't belong to the people of the sea. You're different. 
You wouldn't have sailed so far — alone — unless there had 
been some reason. What was it?" 

She had the right to know, but he couldn't tell her. 
To give her even a glimpse of the mind of that other 
Steve Fernald would be worse than to have this Steve 
Fernald lie to her. Her eyes probed like lancets. 

"I — I think I was a little mad," they compelled from 
him at last. 

"Mad ! Oh, Steve !" 

"Yes — a little. I hadn't sailed a boat — since — a long 
time. I had forgotten how wonderful the ocean was — 
It got into my blood. I didn't want to turn back — so 
I just sailed on and on. When the sea rose I was glad. 
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It made many things clear to me, the real meaning of 
youth, and strength and effort, the defensible rights of 
human life, the grim monitions of Death." 

"Yes, yes," she returned breathlessly. "I feel that, 
too, in the ocean — always. And you were frightened?" 

"No," he said slowly. "I don't think so. Only up- 
lifted. I wanted to reach Heron Island. It seemed to 
be a matter of pride with me to get here safely. My 
pride! Without you I should have failed " 

There was a note in his voice that perplexed her, and 
she looked at him curiously. 

"I'm thankful to — to the Bon Dieu — that you did get 
here," she said softly. 

"And I — God knows," he repeated. "You asked me 
what sent me here. I don't know. If I did I would tell 
you. The wind of Destiny perhaps." 

"I called you," she whispered, "and you came." 

There was another silence, broken only by the flow 
and ebb of surge upon the rocks and the note of a 
sea-bird. His face had settled into deep lines of 
thought, and she looked at him a moment before speak- 
ing again. 

"You bother me a little, Steve. There is something 
about you that I cannot understand — something that . 
makes you unhappy — something that I can't be a part of 
— just as there is about Grouch." 

He forced a quick smile. 

"Unhappy! No, I've never been so happy before in 
my life." 

She responded quickly and putting her hand over his 
rewarded him with a gay laugh. 

"Are you?" 

He turned his palm up and took her fingers in his while 
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something like a sob welled up into his throat, and he 
could not speak. 

She did not withdraw her fingers. Instead she twined 
his softly into her own, like a confiding child bent on 
leading the way a-maying. 

"Come," she said, "we must go to the cabin and make 
things ready for dinner." 

But as he didn't rise, "Aren't you hungry?" she asked. 

a Not very." 

"But I am." 

"I was thinking " he paused. 

"What ?" 

"That perhaps it would be better," he said quietly, 
"if you took me at once — to see your father." 

She dropped his hand and stood away, looking at him 
curiously. "Oh, Steve! Why?" 

"I think it would be better," he said, rising. 

"Better? For whom? Why do you want to change 
things? Don't you like to be alone with me?" 

She smiled into his eyes but he controlled his tongue 
with an effort. 

"Yes," he said coolly, "I do. But as his guest I owe 
him something." 

"His guest !" Her dark eyes flamed suddenly. "You're 
my guest. / found you, didn't I? Got you ashore and 
brought you back to life? What has he or anybody else 
in the world to do with you? You're mine, I tell you, 
all mine." 

Her passion took him all aback. She was trans- 
formed — a wild creature flown to the defense of its 
young. 

"He's your father," he said with an effort. "I'm eating 
his food — sleeping under his roof " 
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'But isn't his food my food? And what difference does 
that make? Oh, Steve — how you are disappointing me!" 

She was all tenderness again. It was a wonderful 
transition — almost unbelievable. All the man in him — all 
the good of the man in him — rose triumphant. Almost 
before he knew what he was about he drew her quickly 
to him put his arm around her waist, kissing her gently on 
the forehead and then looked down into her face. 

"Don't say that, child," he whispered. "You mustn't." 

His image in her eyes was blurred and a rosy color 
had mounted from neck to brow. "I would not disappoint 
you for anything in the world — I am yours — to do what 
you want with — all yours !" 

Steve Fernald felt his arm suddenly seized as though 
in a grip of iron which wrenched him away from the girl 
and sent him whirling backward. He caught his balance 
with difficulty, and stumbling over the rocks, at last stood 
upright, facing the ungentle intruder. 

What he saw was a man of medium height and uncer- 
tain age, in sea-boots, weather-worn trousers and flannel 
shirt, with a hairy face, and eyes which were set like 
glowing coals in the shadows of his bushy brows. He 
wore no hat and a scar, now livid against his inflamed 
skin, ran from his right eyebrow and disappeared among 
the hairs at his left temple. He did not speak, but his 
breath came with a sharp sibilance from between his set 
teeth, and at the end of his long muscular arms his blunt 
fingers were curling ominously. 

The two men glared at each other a moment in silence 
until Meera's voice cut the air between them. 

"Hannibal!" it cried, "What does this mean?" 

The creature's fingers stopped twitching, but his gaze 
didn't leave Fernald's face. 
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"What are you doing here in Valhalla without my per- 
mission? Answer me!" 

She caught him by the shoulders and at her touch 
Fernald saw the glow fade from his eyes as though a film 
had passed over them. 

"I saw you and him," he muttered, his head hanging. 

"What affair is that of yours?" 

The man pulled at the seam of his trousers. 

"Nothing is good — that comes out of the sea," he said 
sullenly. "He came yesterday. I know." 

"Who told you? Sylvie?" 

"No." 

"Who then?" 

"No one. But I knew." 

Fernald watched them curiously. The look of anger in 
the girl's face had gone and her eyes were soft again. 
She put up a hand to his other shoulder and turned the 
man so that she could look into his eyes. He raised his 
head slowly and met her gaze. 

"You have done wrong, Hannibal," she said quietly. 

"Yes " he repeated, "wrong." 

"You're sorry, Hannibal." 

"Yes, Fm sorry." 

She withdrew her hands from his shoulders and pushed 
him gently toward the cabin. 

"Now go, please." 

He hesitated a moment and then, without looking at 
Fernald, walked slowly up the rocks and disappeared into 
the scrub-oak. 



CHAPTER VI 

DOUBTING CASTLE 

MEERA watched the man go, her small fists clasped 
at her sides, her lips compressed. Steve Fer- 
nald rubbed his bruised arm and pulled himself 
together. The incident had been unexpected and had 
jarred him physically and mentally, but he had wits 
enough to be thankful for the wild sagacity of the crea- 
ture who had stood for a brief moment between Meera 
and him. It had aroused him like a douche of cold water, 
had made him aware of the ragged edge of the precipice 
which yawned both behind and before, the depths from 
which he had emerged, the depths to which he might drag 
her. 

The air of the unusual which had attended every inci- 
dent of his recovery, the wistful earnestness of his savior 
and nurse, the unconformable idealism of their relations 
and her unhesitating belief in the goodness of all things 
— including himself — had cast a glamour of mystery and 
enchantment about him which had contributed to his self- 
delusion. Meera was so sure that he was all that her 
dreams had pictured him that he had almost been on the 
point of believing it himself. Now visions rose before him 
— of Maisie and others. They seemed like ghosts of the 
dawn in which he had left them, shapes of night, pallid 
and unreal. They belonged to a world of darkness and 
disease, of things unclean and unforgivable, a world ir 
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which in a long forgotten night the soul of the new-born 
Hannibal had been accustomed to flit. Was it some ugly 
memory of that other world in his poor sick mind that 
had obsessed the man and given him the temerity to in- 
trude? To Fernald, Hannibal almost seemed like a mes- 
senger of destiny, a lost soul with a mission of defense 
and alarm. 

He recovered himself with an effort. Hannibal was 
right. He, Steve Fernald, was an intruder. No time must 
be lost in making his identity and personality known to 
Meera's father. Whatever Meera's dreams, the master of 
the island must know the kind of man his visitor was 
and how he had come there. 

To tell the truth, at this moment Fernald rather feared 
Prosper Cahoon. He, too, must be a part of the fan- 
tasy of his awakening. If Hannibal had provided an ex- 
ample of what was further to be found by way of hos- 
pitality on the part of the male inhabitants of Heron 
Island, Steve Fernald had something unpleasant to look 
forward to. What was the father like? A dealer in 
magic and spells? A peaceful lighthouse keeper at night, 
a Gorgon by day, guarding this lovely Andromeda? Fer- 
nald had reached a state of mind in which the actual 
seemed impossible. 

But there beside him on the rocks was Meera, very hu- 
man, very real, gathering up her "sure enough" fish and 
rod. 

She did not speak until they were on their way to the 
cabin, and when she did it was as though to herself. 

"I can't understand him," she murmured. "He must be 
punished for this — punished!" 

As they reached the cabin door, a woman emerged from 
a path through the bushes. She was tall and angular, 
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brown as a berry, about fifty years of age, with high cheek 
bones and small black eyes, and wore a green sunbonnet. 
Her face was in shadow and, lighted from beneath, looked 
not unlike that of an austere gargoyle. She appeared 
majestically, carrying some linen on her arm, stopping 
beside them at the door. It was not until she spoke 
that Fernald got the true impression of Sylvie. 

"Monsieur is himself again — almost ?" she asked. Her 
voice was deep and sonorous like the sound of a bell ring- 
ing in a sea-cave. But when she smiled her face was all 
curves. 

"I came to put a new bandage on de head of Monsieur, 
if he will permit," she said, with a glance at Meera. 

"I don't think that's necessary," said Fernald. 

"Oh yes, the woun* mus* be wash* and dress*. Entrez, 
if you please." 

She threw the door open and indicated the way. There 
was no denying her. She reminded one of a grenadier 
of the Old Guard in a feminine masquerade. 

Meera was laughing. 

"You had better do just as Sylvie says, or you'll be 
sent at once to the guillotine." 

Meera drew some water in a basin at the kitchen and 
Sylvie made Fernald sit in a chair while she proceeded 
in a business-like way to remove the bandage and bathe 
his head. 

"fa ira" she muttered, "Monsieur mus' have a skull 
like de iron, to resis' such a blow. A little lower and to 
de left — there would have been no need of de bandage." 

She clipped away the matted hair with Meera's scis- 
sors, anointed him with something from a bottle and then 
bound up his head again in the clean linen. 

Voila," she said in her soft basso as she stood away 
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and examined him, "A crown, Monsieur, of white like de 
Virgin. It becomes him well." 

Was she laughing at him? Her face was stolid again 
and she met his eyes with a look that was almost stern. 

"I shall study to deserve it," he said quietly. 

Their eyes met. He felt them searching him through 
and through. 

"I'm glad," she said. "It would be a pity if Monsieur 
did not live up to de impression he create." 

Was this a threat? Her tones were even and her voice 
not unpleasant, but there was a steady penetrating look 
in her eyes which sought his own again, as though trying 
to read the very soul of him. But Fernald did not flinch. 

"It is,' I think, only what is in the heart that matters," 
he said quietly, returning her gaze. 

She understood. Her smile broke slowly but he knew 
that there was a pact of comprehension between them. 

"Old, Monsieur — de heart — de heart mus* be of gold." 

Meera took the basin into the kitchen. When she had 
passed through the door, Sylvie leaned forward quickly, 
her hand on Fernald's shoulder, her dark eyes searching 
his. 

"She is a child," she whispered, "wit* dreams. You'll 
not awaken her?" 

"No " 

She stared at him until Meera's voice from the door- 
way broke the current of silent speech that flowed be- 
tween them. 

"You will frighten him to death, Sylvie. What are 
you doing?" 

"Looking in de eyes for sign of de fever," said Sylvie. 

"Well, stop it at once. You don't know how dreadful 
you look." 
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Sylvie straightened with a laugh. 

"I should have discovered, if it 'ad been dere," she 
said coolly. 

"I have no fever, Madame," he began, but Sylvie caught 
Meera by the arm. 

"He call me Madame" she cried, "Mon Dieu, but it is 
long since I have heard de word. I am not Madame, mon- 
sieur. Here on the island I am only Sylvie, de cook, 
waitresse, 'ousemaid, bonne " 

"And friend," said Meera, thrusting an arm in hers. 
"You shall now be Steve's friend as well as mine." 

"Steefe! Oho! I see. So I am to be de friend of 
Steefe as well as yours." 

She peered at him oddly, but he came across and look- 
ing her in the eyes, thrust out his hand. 

"Won't you?" he asked. 

She took his hand slowly, inspecting it as though it had 
been some curious shell cast up by the sea, and then 
clasped it in her bony fingers. 

"Yes," she growled, "I will." 

"There !" laughed Meera happily, "I knew it." 

Sylvie glanced around the room, and, without further 
ado, began tossing the bedclothes about her furiously, 
her arms going like flails, as though by this exercise to 
hide a sudden obduracy. 

"Oh, it is ver* well — dees Steefe an' you," she mut- 
tered, "but he is well now — you an' he mus' go to de 
house — at once an' see Monsieur Prosper." 

"We are going," said Meera quietly. 

Fernald glanced at her quickly. Had something — 
some new-born feminine instinct awakened her? He hoped 
and feared it. 

"Oh, I am content," Sylvie straightened with a sigh of 
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relief. "Monsieur Prosper will be glad, I think, ver' 
glad — an* I may go an' tell him?" 

"Yes. Now. I will fix the room." And then as Sylvie 
started for the door, "Who told Hannibal?" 

Sylvie stopped in surprise. 

"Why, no one, chtrie." 

"He was here — in Valhalla — this morning." 

"Here? Widout permission? I cannot on'erstan'." 

"He came — there on the rocks. He was rude to 
Steve." 

Sylvie glanced from one to the other keenly. 

"Rude! Hannibal! Why?" 

Meera violently shook the pillow she was holding. 

"I — I don't know. He must be punished." 

Fernald interposed. 

"Punished? For what? Because he " 

"Because he came to Valhalla " Meera broke in 

quickly. "Go, Sylvie, to the house. If Daddy is there, 
you may tell him at once. Steve and I will follow you 
in a little while." 

Sylvie paused on the door-sill, a long look passing be- 
tween her eyes and Fernald's. 

"If there is anything in the way of cloding which 
Monsieur desire " 

"He will tell you later," said Meera abruptly. 

When Sylvie departed, Meera dropped the pillow she 
was holding and came straight across to Steve and tak- 
ing him by the shoulders, looked up into his eyes. 

"You have forgiven Hannibal — for that ?" 

Fernald laughed. 

"Of course, child. There is nothing to forgive. Be- 
sides " his voice dropped, "he was justified. I — I 

had no right to kiss you." 
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Her eyes grew rounder. 

"Why do you say that?" she asked. 

"It's true," he repeated. "Hannibal knew. I had 
no right." 

Her face was perilously near his own, her eyes dark, 
limpid, pleading wistfully. 

"But I don't understand what you mean by 'right* — 
or what Hannibal has to do with you and me. He is 
something apart from what is in your heart and mine. 
There is no question of 'right* or 'wrong* between us." 

"Yes," he muttered, "there is. I am a trespasser here 
*-— an intruder " 

Her fingers upon his lips silenced him. 

"No. You shall not speak so. The Bon Dieu sent 
you to me. I knew it then — yesterday — when I saw 
your poor pale face upon the water. I could not be de- 
ceived. Why, Steve — I know what you are — better than 
you could tell me. You are Hopeful just escaped from 
the Giant Despair." 

What was this gift that enabled her to guess the truth 
so easily? It seemed more like insight than intuition — 
a spiritual insight that probed with the eyes of inno- 
cence. He touched her fingers gently, and took them 
from her lips, but he could not look in her eyes. 

"No," he repeated dully, "an intruder. You don't un- 
derstand." 

"I don't wish to understand then. The Bon Dieu 
wouldn't have sent you to me unless He had a purpose in 
doing so." 

"A purpose!" he smiled. "You think so?" 

"I know it. He makes everything to happen as He 
wishes. Why should you be hejre if He didn't send 
you?" 
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He smiled at her eagerness. She was speaking in a 
language which suited her mode of thought and he 
adapted himself to it. 

'Then why did the Bon Dieu send Hannibal to come 
between us?" he asked slowly. 

Her gaze flickered and fell. 

"I — I don't know — unless — unless He forgot Hanni- 
bal was there," she sighed. 

He smiled but shook his head slowly. 

"I'm afraid the Bon Dieu sent Hannibal between 



us " 



"Why?" 

"Because He didn't want me to — to kiss you." 

Her eyes were wide with incomprehension. 

"Why shouldn't He want you to kiss me?" she asked 
quickly. "J wanted you to." 

She paused unaware of the trouble in his eyes. "He 
wouldn't have made me want you to kiss me unless it was 
right for you to do it." She smiled up at him. "It made 
me very happy when you did. It seemed to explain 
everything to me. One doesn't kiss everyone — one only 
kisses those that one loves " 

She stopped suddenly, the look in his eyes reflected 
in hers. 

"Steve !" she whispered. "What is it?" 

He flung away from her and leaned against the mantel, 
his head buried in his arms, something within him crying 
aloud at the holy, beautiful revelation of her innocence. 
He dared not look at her. The pure light in her eyes 
dazzled him. He felt her arms about his shoulders and 
her voice at his ear. 

"Steve ! Look at me. Something has hurt you. What 
is it? Have I said anything — done anything ?" 
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Maisie's words. He shivered and straightened. "No, 
child, nothing." 

"You do love me, don't you?" 

He held her away from him — at arm's length. 

"God knows I do," he said fervently. 

"Then kiss me, again." 

Their eyes met for a long moment. In M eera's the 
light of a faith unalterable in a dream that had come true, 
a tenderness that was like a pain. 

"No, child," he whispered, "I cannot kiss you — not 
now." 

He felt her gaze upon him after he looked away, and 
did not dare look at her again. At last he felt his hands 
released and saw her walk to the window away from him, 
where she leaned with both elbows on the sill and peered 
out, her face cupped in her palms. All that was good in 
him called to her in silence to forgive, but he stood grimly 
holding the mantel-shelf as though he feared the impulse 
to follow and take her in his arms. It was a real sorrow 
that she felt — the disappointment of a child who has 
found out for the first time that dreams do not come 
true, a child hovering uncertainly on the brink of ado- 
lescence, who needed only a touch to bring her into the 
deeper mysteries of womanhood. He tried to analyze the 
nature of his own feelings toward her as he had been 
trying to analyze them since yesterday when she had 
crossed the dim vision of his waking eyes. He only knew 
that she loomed large now as then, a child in everything 
but her exquisite womanhood, a woman in everything but 
her exquisite innocence. Love! Could one help loving 
the perfume of a rose? 

A sound came from the window, a small sound mingled 
with the murmur of the sea. Her head was now buried in 
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her hands, and there was a slight convulsive movement 
of her shoulders. She was sobbing gently. 

He was not proof against that. In a moment he had 
crossed the room and was kneeling on the seat beside her. 

"Meera," he said, "look at me." 

But she shook her head and buried it deeper in her 
arms. 

"You don't love me," he heard her say. And then 
again, "You don't love me." 

"Don't child," he whispered, "you mustn't cry like 
that. I do love you — better than anything in the world." 

"No. No. You wouldn't kiss me," she sobbed. 

"You don't understand. There were reasons why I 
couldn't " 

She stopped and raised her face to his. 

"What reasons?" she asked suddenly. 

"Reasons you couldn't understand," he stammered. 

"There are no reasons I couldn't understand," she said. 

"Yes. There are. Over there in the world where I 
came from we look on things differently from the way you 
do. I have no right — 
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She started and held him away from her, a new, terri- 
ble thought in her eyes. 

"Oh, Steve— you're not— not ?" 

"No," he said smiling gently as he read her thought, 
"I belong to no one — no one but myself — and you " 

She looked at him wistfully through her tears and 
sighed happily. "Oh, you couldn't have been — It would 

have been too terrible " she turned from him and 

looked out of the window. "But there's something still I 
don't understand," she murmured. "Something you're 
keeping from me. I thought when you came that there 
would be nothing — between us." 
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"There isn't anything between us. You saved my life. 
I would gladly give it to you. I am yours to do what 
you want with." 

He had put his arms around her strong slender figure, 
and at his touch she turned her face up to him, her lashes 
still moist with tears. 

"Oh, Steve," she whispered smiling, "I only want you 
to live for me." 

Her lips were very close to his. There was no time 
to think. He took them gently, holding her close that she 
might no longer see the look of doubt and dismay in his 
eyes that had distressed her. 

For a long moment she was quite still in his arms. Then 
slowly her eyes opened and looked at him while a fleet- 
ing color passed over her face and then as suddenly faded. 
He felt as though he were a part of some beautiful mys- 
tery of consecration, his share in which both cleansed 
and fortified him. But as he looked in her eyes, she 
slowly hid them under her lashes and the hands on his 
shoulders gently pushed him away. 

"I — I am content, Steve," she said softly. Then, brush- 
ing her arm quickly across her eyes, she rose and passed 
him swiftly, turning at the mantel. 

"Stay there — at the window, Steve," she said with a 
smile, "and look out to the westward. It is where I've 
often sat and dreamed — before you came. Doubting 

Castle is beyond the sea. And Giant Despair " She 

laughed joyously up at the rafters, "Giant Despair is in 
the depths of the ocean." 

She turned to the bed and shook the sheets and blankets 
vigorously, completely excluding him. He tried to help 
her, but she would not have it and finally, banished him 
to the outer rocks to await her pleasure. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MAISIE 

IT lias been said that a woman dies twice : the day that 
she quits life and the day that she ceases to please. 
To some women the end of life seems preferable to 
the end of love, but most of them manage to avoid the 
one and survive the other. There are others who hate 
when spurned, and there are still others, fewer in num- 
ber, who love until the end, like patient dogs which hav- 
ing given their devotion to one master can never seek an- 
other. 

Broadway teaches its girl-children many things, but 
reason is not one of them. The hypnotism of its lights is 
no new thing, but the number of moths is in no way di- 
minished. The indigenous varieties are many, but the 
greater number emerge joyously from nowhere to flutter 
a while with scorched wings and then to disappear si- 
lently into the darkness from which they came. It would 
be interesting to study a collection of these pretty crea- 
tures as the scientist might do it, impaled on pins in glass 
cases, their lovely iridescent wings spread out for inspec- 
tion, classified according to their species — the white 
Pieris, the quickly flying Sesiidae, the Kallimce with their 
skill of mimicry or imitation, the "Death's Heads," the 
'Tainted Ladies" — all visitors from leafy retreats, where 
they once lived upon the nectar of the flowers until their 
appetites had been destroyed by the taste of human blood. 
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To drop the time-worn figure, Broadway girl-children 
may come and go, but Broadway goes on forever. New 
faces, new attractions, new lights take the place of the 
old, and the thin, tremulous voices of anguish and despair 
are lost in the roar of the swarming city. 

Maisie Ogden had come to New York from a small town 
in Pennsylvania under the delusion that she was destined 
one day to become a great actress, a delusion fostered by 
her local success in the town hall for the benefit of the 
Fire Company who needed new uniforms and a chemical 
engine. 

And so when her father had died she had left her coun- 
ter at Wegefarth's Emporium and with the savings of her 
lifetime, amounting to about three hundred dollars, had 
shaken the dust of Mercerville from her small shoes and 
had made her way to the great city, big with hope and 
ambition, the happy praises and predictions of her 
friends ringing joyously in her ears. She bore letters of 
introduction from her former employer to a gentleman 
in the wholesale house where twice a year Mr. Wegefarth 
went to buy his goods. This gentleman claimed acquaint- 
ance with all the managers and dramatic agents worth 
knowing the length of Broadway, and to Mr. Gus Kirch- 
ner, therefore, dressed in the best that Mercerville could 
offer, she quickly applied. He was a pale Jew with a 
blue jowl and very red lips, and he took her out to lunch 
immediately. Mr. Wegefarth was indeed a very old 
friend of his, he said. Had he not twice a year for many 
years past bought all the notions for the Emporium at 
the house of Shaeffer & Kohn? A fine man, Mr. Wege- 
farth, and a shrewd buyer. Nobody knew that better 
than he, Gus Kirchner. But he liked a man that knew 
his business and how to get the most for his money. Any 
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friend of Mr. Wegefarth's was a friend of his — especially 
if she was as beautiful as Miss Ogden was. He had lived 
in New York a long time and knew personally or had 
seen all the most famous beauties of the cafes, but he had 
never seen a girl from a country town with all the attrac- 
tions and natural graces of his present guest. 

But Maisie was "wise." She was too handsome not to 
have had this kind of attention, even in Mercerville. So 
she sipped her cocktail daintily — and a little Hushfully, 
it must be admitted, for the standards of New York were 
more exacting than those of Mercerville — and told him 
that she was very glad she had made so good an impres- 
sion. Looks counted, of course, and she knew that she 
wasn't ugly, but she hoped that she would please the man- 
agers by her histrionic talents rather than by being 
merely good-looking. "Histrionic" was a new word in 
Maisie's vocabulary. She had only read it the day before 
yesterday in an article in a theatrical magazine on the 
train, and she fancied that she quite bowled Mr. Kirchner 
over — for he looked at her curiously a moment and then 
smiled in a puzzled way at his entree. 

He had no doubt that she would, he went on, as his mo- 
ment of bewilderment passed, but the only thing that 
counted on Broadway was looks. Everybody knew that. 
Hadn't he seen fine actresses, well-known amateurs from 
Boston and Philadelphia, begging from the doQr of one 
dramatic agency to another because they couldn't meas- 
ure up for looks. But beauty and talent, too ! That was 
another matter — quite another matter. He had never 
been so lucky as to see Miss Ogden act, for he never could 
go on the Pennsylvania trip in the winter, but he had 
seen the newspapers — Mr. Wegefarth had sent them to 
him in a letter — and he knew that she must have been 
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great." He would do what he could to let her meet the 
people that would do her the most good in New York, and 
he felt pretty sure that he could help to get her placed. 
She would have to remember, though, that melodrama, the 
kind she played in, wasn't the thing along Broadway just 
now. The managers he knew were only putting on pieces 
like "Toodle-de-doo" and "Ah there, Celestine" — farces 
and musical shows that made a cheerful evening's enter- 
tainment — that was where the money was made! Now a 
show girl ! There was the thing, with her shape, and eyes 
and a handsome robe or two, Miss Ogden could have the 
eyes of all New York focused on her inside of a week. 
The wages were only about twenty, but what did that 
matter to a girl as beautiful as Miss Ogden was? 

Maisie listened, her eyes narrowing, her chariot still 
hitched to her star, but she heard Mr. Kirchner through 
to the end, for she had known that some such thing must 
be offered her. When he had finished she told him that 
she would rather try to do what she had come to do and 
that if he would help her at least to try for "the legiti- 
mate," she would be his friend for life. 

Her friend! There was nothing he wouldn't do to be 
her friend. She believed him, didn't she? Maisie did, 
and gave him her hand. It was the easiest way to be rid 
of him. She realized the possibilities he presented, but 
personally he didn't interest her in the least. 

Graham Neave, to whom Mr. Kirchner introduced her, 
was of a different sort. He was tall, dark and pale, but 
not with the kind of pallor Mr. Kirchner had. Mr. 
Neave's pallor was more ethereal and became his style. 
An intellectual face, a little sharp perhaps as to nose, 
chin and. cheek bone, a good "stage" face, molded by the 
finger of experience. He had once been an actor of ro- 
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mantic roles in England, and, missing success in that, had 
drifted to the United States and opened the dramatic 
agency office, the door of which bore his name. He, too, 
took Maisie out to lunch and after listening to her story 
talked to her in a brotherly way, which put her at once 
at her ease. He was not effusive, as Mr. Kirchner had 
been, nor fullsome in his praises of her beauty, but it was 
very evident to Maisie from the way his dark eyes looked 
into hers and from the deep tones in his voice that he 
liked her very much. His manner flattered her. He was 
the first man of the greater world who had ever shown an 
interest in her — an interest not merely physical as others 
in Mercerville had been. Here was a man who was on 
terms of intimacy with every great modern American 
actress — calling them all by their first names, which he 
sometimes even abbreviated by eliminating unnecessary 
syllables. So that when he called her Maisie, he only flat- 
tered her at a bound into the select company of the im- 
mortals. 

She did not fall in love with him at once, as many other 
women had done. Maisie's heart was soundly built, and 
she had a good head. But the personal attractions of 
Graham Neave were undeniable and his manner toward 
herself all that the most scrupulous maiden could desire, 
so that at the end of the first period of their acquaintance 
Maisie gave him her friendship unreservedly and admit- 
ted him to a freedom which seemed to be warranted by the 
eagerness with which he espoused her cause. 

As for Graham Neave, he had not knocked about the 
world of women forty years for nothing. He saw in 
Maisie Ogden the most desirable female person who had 
"blown" his way for a twelve-month. The girls who vis- 
ited his office were either ingenues playing the part of 
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courtesans, or courtesans playing the part of ingenues, 
and as far as he was concerned none of them, fish, flesh, 
or even good red herring. Graham Neave was a discrimi- 
nating person. Maisie was wholesome. She was neither 
aggressively innocent nor blatantly worldly. But he 
didn't make the mistake that Mr. Kirchner did of believ- 
ing that the only thing that brought Maisie Ogden to 
New York was the need of money. He saw from the first 
that the only way in which he could appeal to her vanity 
was through her ambition, and therefore with some de- 
liberation he laid his plans , accordingly. Anything in 
skirts as inviting as Maisie was worth waiting for. In the 
privacy of his office he heard her in the part that had 
brought her fame in Mercerville, and, though aware of 
her fatal crudeness, her Pennsylvania intonations and her 
lack of training, he took her quite seriously and made 
flattering remarks and vague promises. 

"You have talent, yes," he said, "but your acting lacks 
a soul. You will never succeed in an emotional role until 
you have a lover." 

This with his most professional mien, as one actor 
would address another. Maisie's eyes sought his gravely 
and then looked away. 

"Oh !" she said quickly, and believed him. 

And a few weeks later, when after a rehearsal of a new 
piece in which he had got her the small part of lady's 
maid, he told her that he loved her, she also believed him, 
and gave herself to him ungrudgingly, sure that life was 
bewilderingly beautiful and that the career that he had 
made for her could only end in a glorious success. 

The play was given a production — and failed, and 
Maisie returned from Hartford to New York discour- 
aged, and disillusioned, but very much in love with Gra- 
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ham Neave, which made something in the way of compen- 
sation for her first failure. 

It was not until some weeks after this that she heard 
from a newcomer in the boarding-house where she lived 
that Neave had a wife playing in a stock company in Bos- 
ton, who in spite of provocation would not divorce him. 
And when hoping that he would deny the rumor she told 
him what she had heard, she was horrified to hear him ad- 
mit that it was true. 

"I didn't tell you, Maisie," he said with his quiet man- 
ner. "What would have been the use? We love each 
other, don't we?" 

She left the office, dry-eyed, but resolute. Her own 
life was hers to live, to give of it as she pleased, but to 
take what belonged to another woman was not in accord- 
ance with her reading of the proper rules of the game. 
Her resolution held. Neave followed her and entreated 
her, but she was obdurate. That was the Pennsylvania 
German in her. She would not see him, the letters that he 
sent to her were returned unopened, and after a while 
he came no more. Even Graham Neave with all his 
knowledge of the world had discovered something not 
comprehended in his philosophy. 

Maisie's money was running out, but she made the 
round of the agencies with unwearying persistence. Her 
dream of the "legitimate" had faded with her dream of 
Graham Neave, and she was willing now to take anything 
that would get her a tiving in New York and save her the 
necessity of returning to Wegefarth's Emporium an ac- 
knowledged failure. Gus Kirchner had, after all, been 
wise, for the only part that she was actually fitted for 
was that of a show-girl, and she took the chance offered 
her gratefully in "The Princess Pit-a-Pat," a produc- 
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tion which one of Mr. Kirchner's friends was put- 
ting on. 

She had learned many things — how to love, how to 
bate, how to get much for nothing, how to live on coffee 
and a roll in the morning in her room and make her looks 
pay for her lunch or dinner, how to defend herself from 
manager and man-about-town without losing either com- 
panionship or engagements. She was known as a reliable 
by the one and a "good sort" by the other and made 
friends with many women — in spite of her beauty. She 
had a good time, absorbed and reflected the color of her 
surroundings without always being actually a part of 
them, and she outgrew Mercerville. Before she had been 
in New York a year she knew that she was a part of the 
great city and that she could never go back to Wegef arth's 
Emporium. She even thought of it with a shudder, 
though she knew enough now to be sure that there were 
many things worse than that. She made further efforts 
to become an actress instead of a lay-figure — without suc- 
cess, and learned that at least one half of the girls she 
knew had at one time or another shared her own ambi- 
tions. She had two proposals of marriage — one from a 
wealthy "Willie-boy" who threatened suicide and the 
other from a wealthy cattleman who only threatened ob- 
livion. Maisie refused them both. She didn't love either 
of them and told them so. The boy recovered and the 
man went West. And Maisie went on parading the gor- 
geous throne-room in the second act of "The Princess Pit- 
a-Pat" dressed in her five-hundred-dollar wardrobe at a 
stipend of twenty dollars a week. 

This briefly was Maisie Ogden's career in New York 
before she met Steven Fernald. After she met him, life 
meant something else altogether. To Maisie he belonged 
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to a different world from the one in which she lived, a 
world vaguely associated in her mind with the culture 
and refinement so often aped by the young women of her 
acquaintance who wished to create the impression that 
they had been born to better things. It was not until she 
met Fernald that Maisie realized the deficiencies of Gra- 
ham Neave. He was an imitation of the kind of man she 
had hoped he was, a stage gentleman who had rather over- 
done his part. Fernald's manner was friendly, like 
Neave's, but unlike Neave's he gave Maisie an impression 
of having no ulterior purpose. He admired her and told 
her so, but she had no illusions with regard to any rela- 
tion that there might be between them. She knew that 
when he joined the world to which she belonged that he 
joined it only as a transient visitor and that his real 
life was elsewhere. But she accepted the conditions with- 
out question, aware only of the fact that this was the 
only man in the world that she could ever love, and willing 
to pay the price for whatever he chose to give her. At 
that time she asked nothing of the future. She was too 
happy in the present, and in justice to Fernald it may 
be said that he gave her no reason to regret the com- 
pleteness with which she obliterated herself in him. He 
was generous to a fault and lavished his money upon her, 
against her protests, in clothes and jewelry. She learned 
with him the meaning of repression both in dress and 
deportment, a taste for books and pictures, and a love of 
the things in life that were beautiful. He drank more 
than was good for him and she tried to keep him straight, 
aware of the recklessness with which he was plunging to 
destruction. But he only laughed her off. 

"Don't you bother, Maisie," he would say, "I'm not 
worth it* Fve got to keep going. I can't stop now. Life 
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is good while it lasts. Why not make the most of it? 
You haven't anything to complain of, have you. Is there 
anything you want — anything I can give you ?" 

And Maisie would turn away with a pain at her heart, 
daunted and disheartened. It was always that — clothes, 
luxuries. He measured what she gave him in terms of 
money, while all that she wanted was enough of his heart 
to save him from himself. But she made no complaint, 
and though her heart was aching for the spiritual part 
of him that he would not give, that she could not reach, 
she bore her failure in silence, even assuming a careless 
air which deceived him as to the definiteness of her un- 
derstanding of their relations. She was paying her pen- 
alty, but she paid it with a smile, and he never knew what 
her sacrifice was costing her. It was better to have him 
without love than not to have him at all. 

But she felt that things could not long go on as they 
were. All was not right with Steve. He was spending 
money more recklessly than ever and his periods of dissi- 
pation lasted longer. His cheeks were thinner and there 
was a light in his eyes like that of a man on the verge 
of a sickness. When they were together he wore an ab- 
stracted air and sometimes when she spoke to him he 
would not answer her. It almost seemed as though he 
were not conscious of her presence. But he always 
treated her with kindness, for when he drank the most 
he was most formal. She would have liked it better, she 
thought, if he had beaten her, for in such ill treatment 
there would have been something definitely personal — a 
touch of the hand however rough that was not measured 
in terms of money. Instead of which, always the same 
consideration for her outward body, in which the soul 
was thirsting beneath. 
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But he never knew — he must never know that . . . 

And then suddenly without warning had come the sup- 
per at the Montespan prolonged until morning when Steve 
had drunk his toast to Death and had cast her off. 

For a while she had stood gazing blankly at the door 
so roughly shut in her face, fingering the red marks on 
her wrist where he had seized her, the only tokens she 
had of him, but the hunted look in his eyes and the words 
with which he had renounced her. She was aware of a 
movement in the room behind her and of a murmur of 
consternation and incredulity mingled with the nervous 
laugh of a woman and the yawn of a man. 

"What devil's use of all this play actin'," Snapper was 

saying, "wakin* fellow up to drink to Death. B-r-r ! 

It's damn cold in here. Le's go home." 

"Oh, he'll come back all right," said another. "Come 
Maisie — another drink — and " 

But Maisie had opened the door and was already fly- 
ing down the corridor. She knew Steve Fernald better 
than they. He would not come back unless they brought 
him. She reached the street but he was nowhere to be 
seen. Breathlessly she returned and got her wraps, un- 
certain as to what she had better do but certain that she 
must do something at once. She found a taxi and drove 
to the apartment-hotel where Fernald had his rooms. At 
the office she found a sleepy clerk awake. He eyed her 
curiously and told her that Mr. Fernald was out of town. 
His instructions, of course. Baffled here she returned to 
her own apartment and tried to get him on the 'phone, but 
the operator told her that the number did not answer. 

Maisie paced the floor like a mad creature. What was 
she to do? Even now he might be . . . She covered her 
face with her hands and stood in the middle of the room 
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trembling. Then without calling her maid she quickly 
tore off her dinner dress, bathed her face and dressed for 
the street. When she went out, the business of the new 
day had already begun. The cross-streets were filled with 
sunlight and the throng of clerks and shop-girls was al- 
ready on its way. When she reached the Abercorn she 
went in by a side entrance and avoiding the desk went 
boldly to the elevator and, entering, named the floor 
where Fernald lived. She was the sole occupant of the 
car and emerged upon an empty corridor. But she knew 
where his rooms were and found the door without diffi- 
culty. She knocked softly. There was no response. She 
tried the door. It was locked. Hesitating a moment, 
with anxious glances up and down the hall, she took out 
her own keys and tried them one after another in the lock. 
There was danger in her situation and she knew it, for 
.at any moment someone might appear who would look 
upon her actions with suspicion, but she persevered. 

Then just as she was about to go in search of a house- 
keeper or someone to whom she might tell of her fears, a 
miracle happened and the door opened. She entered 
slowly, her heart throbbing wildly, looking about the 
hall and library in search of — what she feared. There 
was no sign of anything unusual. In terror of his bed- 
room she stood outside, softly calling his name. There 
was no reply and so with her hands before her eyes she 
entered. The room was in disorder — upon a chair his 
evening clothes where he had thrown them, his silk hat 
on the bed, other clothing, collars, a rumpled dress-shirt 
upon the floor, everywhere the signs of a hasty departure, 
"but nothing of him. Thank God ! He had not — not yet. 

She examined the room again more thoroughly. 
Against the mirror of his dressing table there stood an 
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envelope, addressed hurriedly in pencil to Bertram F. Mc- 

Bride, Esq., Broad Street. She took it up and read 

the superscription again and again. Bertram McBride 
— that was Steve's friend downtown, a lawyer in Steve's 
old office. She held the letter close to her with trembling 
fingers, pressing it to her breast, to still her heart's beat- 
ing. The secret was here. After a glance toward tlje 
door of the room, she went to the window, drew the cur- 
tains and broke the seal. 

Dear Bert [she read], 

It's all up. I'm going. There's nothing left to do. I've 
made an awful mess of my life and the only way to better 
it is to end it. I wish I had taken your advice and stuck to 
the old ship — but there's no use crying about it. I'm not 
going to. You won't get this letter for several days because 
it will take fully that long for people to understand that 
I've gone for good. The people at the Abercorn will say 
I'm out of town. I will be — jolly well out of it. I'm going 
to St. Martin's, Bert, and sail out to sea — and I won't come 
back. Think as kindly of me as you can. There isn't any- 
thing you can do. Don't let Maisie know. Give her a lift 
if you can. She's a good sort. 

Good-bye, Steve. 

Maisie Ogden read it through twice, and every word 
of it was engraved on her heart. She turned quickly on 
tiptoe and went into the library where she addressed an- 
other envelope imitating Fernald's handwriting, and 
placed it on the bureau where the other one had been. 
Then she put the torn envelope in her pocket and quickly 
went to the door into the corridor. After a last look be- 
hind her she peered out. The way was clear. In a few- 
moments she was in a taxi, on her way downtown. 
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St. Martin's! She knew where that was. Steve had 
often talked to her about his boyhood in that happy 
place. She understood now. Steve didn't like scenes. He 
had a horror of anything ugly. He had chosen the one 
way to obliterate himself without disagreeable publicity. 
She went to the bank and drew out the money he had 
put to her account and within an hour was on the train 
for Boston. 

"Don't let Maisie know. She's a good sort." 

The written words were pictured again and again on 
her vision. They spoke eloquently. "A good sort!" 
That was how he had always thought of her — a good 
pal, a good fellow, the creature of his idle hours! Oh, 
God ! if he only knew ! 

In Boston she missed by half an hour the train for the 
East — the train that he might have taken — and she had 
to wait until night for the next — a slower one. The night 
was interminable but she had no desire to sleep. It didn't 
seem as if she ever wanted to sleep again. So she sat 
up in the day coach, her jaws set, her staring gaze fixed 
on the dark blur of skurrying landscape beyond the win- 
dow. In the early morning she waited at Bangor and 
took another train for Ellsworth, and Harrington, not 
reaching her destination until the afternoon. She got 
down from the train with her suit-case, bewildered in mind 
and stiff of limb. There was a hotel, she found, and she 
sent her suit-case there but she went on foot at a 
stumbling gait that was half a run toward the water front. 
The yacht basin she found without difficulty and the sign 
"Sail-boats for Hire" — and discovered the proprietor of 
the boathouse, tilted back in his chair reading a news- 
paper. 

"Yes. A young man had hired a boat this morning for 
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a sail in the Sound." Maisie leaned against the door jamb 
for support. "A tallish young man with yellow hair." 

He got up and peered down the stretch of water to 
the Southward. "Pretty near time he was comin' in 
though now. Quite a wind springin 9 up, but he was all 
right — had sailed a boat since a boy, he said." He turned 
and halted as he saw Maisie's face. She groped for the 
chair and sank into it, her face as white as paper. 

"What's the matter? You're sick?" 

She was. She suddenly remembered that she had had 
no food or sleep for thirty-six hours. But worse than 
this was the sharp pain at her heart. From some hid- 
den reserves, Maisie drew strength. 

"Oh, I'm all right," she stammered. "I— I'd like to 
rest here for a while if you don't mind." 

"Of course," said the man eyeing her doubtfully. "But 
if there's anything I can do — 



» 



She shook her head and sat all afternoon and far into 
the night looking out into the black abyss where Steve 
had vanished. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PROSPER 

ON Heron Island Fernald's fantasy had reached a 
sudden and bewildering consummation. He sank 
upon the bench beside the cabin and chin in 
hand, gazed out to sea, the touch of her cool, fragrant 
lips still upon his own, a blessing and a reproach. He 
could not understand just yet how it all had happened, 
sure only that it had happened and that he — Steve 
Fernald, one time Squire of Dames — now found himself 
in despair at the memory of a kiss. 

He had betrayed her, betrayed her like Judas. He 
was living a lie, and every moment he remained on the 
Island letting her believe that he was other than he was 
he would still be betraying her. She thought him the 
prince of her dreams, investing him in her mind with every 
manly virtue. Instead of being a prince, he was a thief 
and a fugitive. To her, all the women in the world were 
beautiful and good, all men honorable and clean. How 
could he tell her what he had been — a night-rioter, a 
profligate, sensualist and belly-god, when she did not know 
that such creatures lived in the world? Her isle was 
the Isle of Illusions, the secrets of which were jealously 
guarded by the watchful dragon Sylvie and the others. 
How then could he, Fernald, destroy her Dream Castle, if 
they would not. The very thought of making her fa- 
miliar with vice or uncleanliness was blasphemy. He 
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could not tell her now. Soon, perhaps, he would go and 
leave her alone in the innocent dreamland of her thoughts. 

Go? Where? As far as the world was concerned he 
was already dead. Broadway had already forgotten him. 
It was a way that Broadway had. A few of his friends 
perhaps had wondered and grieved, but it did not take 
long in New York for a personality to fade, a name to 
become merely a memory. 

He could not go back to New York. Better that he 
should throw himself to-night from the rocks into the 
swirl around Long Tom and make an end to .the botched 
beginning. 

Meera's voice came from the open window singing. He 
heard her footsteps moving swiftly to and fro. He did 
not want to go . . . With clasped hands he bent his 
head and prayed fervently to Meera's God of the Winds 
and Seas that he might have done her no harm — that 
he might do her no harm. 

Then again he heard Meera's voice singing this time 
aloud in joyous confidence the familiar words of an old 
song: 

"Ah s'il est dans votre village ' 
Un berger sensible et charmant 
Qu'on cherisse au premier moment 
Qu'on aime ensuite d'avantage 
C'est mon ami, rendez-le-moi 
J'ai son amour. II a ma foi." 

He listened, spellbound by the sweetness of it* Fer- 
nald was her berger whom she had cherished from the 
first moment and would love more and more until th •■» 
end. She knew he was listening, of course. She wanted 
him to hear. In another woman the song would have been 
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coquetry. In Meera it was merely the expression of 
what was in her soul, and she poured it forth generously, 
a frank and joyous offering of the first fruits of her 
virgin heart. The sound of it thrilled and pained him as 
no music he had ever heard had done before. 

It ceased suddenly and Meera peered out. 

"Valhalla has been swept and dusted — the bed of the 
-<Esir is made." 

He turned slowly and rose to meet her. "Where did 
you learn to sing — like that?" he asked softly. 

She laughed. 

"I don't know. Fve always sung when I'm happy." 

"Then why did you stop?" 

"Because I've been quite happy enough — for a while. 
Come," she said decisively, closing the door of the cabin, 
"we must go and see Grouch." 

He followed her slowly along the path which led in- 
land, his gaze on her graceful back. She moved quickly 
through the undergrowth with a long free stride that 
was saved from masculinity by the slight rhythmic un- 
dulation of hip and shoulder. When she reached the 
thickest part of the bushes she stopped with a gay 
smile. 

"This is Sherwood Forest, Steve. Don't you see my 
merry men, flitting in and out among the trees?" 

"Yes," laughed Fernald. "Do you think I'll have to 
pay toll?" 

"Not when you're with me. You see, I'm Robin Hood." 
She laid her hand on his arm impulsively. "Oh, Steve! 
Didn't you love him!" 

"I did." 

She sighed. 

"Sylvie says I'm too old to play Robin Hood any 
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more. I don't really blame her," she laughed merrily. 
"You see, Sylvie always had to be the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham." 

"That was nice of Sylvie." 

"Oh, she didn't want to a bit. We made her, Friar 
Tuck and I." 

"And who was Friar Tuck?" 

"Oh, Michel, of course. He used to be everything I 
wasn't. Poor Sylvie! She used to get awfully out of 
patience with me." 

"I can imagine that," he laughed. 

She led the way out into the open and they approached 
the group of houses around the Light. Meera now 
walked silently beside him, toward the bungalow, which 
upon closer acquaintance grew to rather astonishing pro- 
portions. The main building was an unpretentious affair 
of stone, with an attic and dormer windows, but at the 
gables two wings had been built facing to the south, each 
fully as long as the original building. A long portico 
or veranda extended the full length of the side toward 
the sea, terminating at its eastern end toward the light- 
house station, in a garden walled in stone, through the 
open gate of which could be seen the brilliant color of 
early summer flowers. Meera looked in the windows and 
Fernald followed her down the veranda and through the 
open door into a hall. Meera's individuality had told 
him to expect something unusual in the way of light- 
keepers, but he was hardly prepared to find on this re- 
mote Island a room such as the one into which Meera led 
the way. It was at least forty feet long, and on three 
sides lined from floor to ceiling with rows of books. There 
was a warm rug on the floor, mahogany tables and chairs 
of the colonial period ; engravings and etchings in spaces 
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on the walls, an upright piano, a handsome piano-lamp of 
a bygone day, some excellent bronzes, a telescope, some 
good china, a chronometer, and odds and ends of bric- 
h-brac. All this Fernald took in at a glance which flew 
as though instinctively to a large portrait in oil in an 
elaborate Florentine frame above the mantel, of a woman 
in the attire of a period of twenty years ago. Fernald 
started involuntarily. Had it been Meera herself in mas- 
querade the resemblance could not have been more re- 
markable, — the same oval face, blue-black hair, the same 
level brows and wide questioning gaze — an earlier in- 
carnation of Meera herself — her mother of cours e 

Fernald was aware that the real Meera was speak- 
ing. 

"I've brought him," she was saying. "Sylvie told you 
what happened, didn't she?" And as Fernald came for- 
ward, "Steve, this is Daddy." 

From behind a long flat desk in a corner beyond the 
piano there rose against the light the bulk of a man. He 
had a large leonine head, and tawny grayish beard and 
hair, a high forehead, broad above the temples, shaggy, 
grayish brows which curved upward and inward, entirely 
concealing his eyes, meeting at the bridge of a well-cut 
aquiline nose, at the corners of which, sharply crossing 
the upward curve of his grayish mustache, were two in- 
dented lines, deeply bitten as though by the acid of a 
bitter experience. His great height made his figure im- 
pressive but aside from this Fernald was immediately 
aware that the man had been born and bred a gentle- 
man. He was immaculately neat and wore a double- 
breasted pea-jacket and blue waistcoat with brass but- 
tons — the insignia of his office. At the present moment, 
as Prosper Cahoon strode forward to meet his visitor, 
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his Ups were tightly closed and his brows drawn tog' M er 
above his nose in an expression of intense and even omi- 
nous concentration. 

But he put out his hand, gripped Fernald's firmly and 
his voice was not unkind. 

"I've just heard of your misfortunes. I hope you're 
feeling better." 

Steve returned his look coolly. 

"I am, sir, thanks to your daughter and Sylvie." 

"Why wasn't I told about this last night?" asked the 
light-keeper, turning to his daughter. 

"I told them not to tell you. You couldn't have 
helped," she finished briefly. 

"Perhaps," replied her father slowly. "But you might 
at least have given me the opportunity to try to help." 
His keen eyes were, meanwhile, unobtrusively scrutinizing 
Fernald from top to toe. 

"Sit down," he said. 

It was more like a command than an invitation, espe- 
cially as he pushed forward a chair so that Fernald faced 
him. The two men sat and Meera poised herself on the 
edge of the table like a watchful terrier. 

"Your sail-boat was crushed on our rocks, Fm told," 
the old man said quietly. 

Fernald nodded. 

"I have no wish to be inquisitive," he went on coolly, 
"but I've a natural curiosity to know how you happened 
to be so far from the mainland in a pleasure boat. You're 
not a seafaring man, I take it ?" 

"No, sir. I'm a landsman. I ventured out — too far — 
A sea came up. It was safer on the wind. So I made 
for Heron Island. I'm sorry I've given you so much 
trouble but my boat is destroyed." 
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There was a silence. Meera was straining forward 
looking at him, wide-eyed. 

Cahoon did not look at her. He had not taken his 
gaze from Fernald's face. 

"Unfortunately," he said with a quick dcfiniteness 
which left no doubt in Fernald's mind as to his attitude 
or intention, "I have no proper means at my disposal to 
set you ashore. We do not keep up a communication 
with the mainland. But if you find it necessary to re- 
turn at once, a whale-boat with a sail " 

"Daddy !" 

Meera had sprung down from the table and laid re- 
straining fingers on the old man's arm. 

"You're not going to send him back — just when he 
has come to me?" 

Both men looked at her and then at each other, rising 
quickly, the instinct of antagonism dominant in them both. 
Prosper Cahoon took the girl by the arm and stood in 
front of her, facing his unbidden guest, who raised his 
head to the old man's face and looked him squarely in 
the eyes. The air between them was charged with mean- 
ings. Fernald was tall, a full six feet in height and yet 
the figure of the light-keeper dominated him by inches. 
There were lines of passion in the old man's face that 
Fernald had not seen at first, deep vertical wrinkles be- 
tween the brows and shadows at the inner corners of his 
eyes which cut across his face in hollows to the angle of 
the jaw, sharply outlining his cheek bones. His deep-set 
eyes shot menace but Fernald faced him eagerly. 

"What nonsense is this?" he said. "You have told my 
daughter — 



» 

"I've told her nothing, sir," Fernald broke in quickly, 
"only what I have told you " 
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The light-keeper peered at him for one short moment 
and then turning quickly to Meera pushed her toward 
the door. 

"Go!" he said hoarsely, "Go to Sylvie!" 

Meera halted terrified, her eyes searching her father's 
face for a sign that she could understand and then, fol- 
lowing the gesture of his long, quivering forefinger, went 
out of the room. 

The old man stood for a moment in silence gazing at 
the empty doorway, and then with long strides crossed 
the room, closed the door and put his back to it. Fer- 
nald watched him steadily, awaiting he didn't know what, 
but sure that the fire in the old man's heart had awak- 
ened an answering fire in his own — a quickening fire of 
manhood that eagerly sought the weapons of self-defense. 
The old man bowed his head for a moment in a struggle 
for his composure and then crossing the room sank heav- 
ily into his chair. It was a long moment before he spoke 
and when he did his voice was hoarse and constrained. 

"Tell me what — what has happened," he said. 

There was a note in his voice that had not been there 
before, a note of anxiety which fitted strangely with his 
majestic mien. It seemed as if his sudden passion had 
burnt out some of his fiber and resistance, leaving him 
gray and charred. 

All the fight went out of Fernald. He saw before 
him only a very old man, apprehensive of an unknown 
jeopardy. 

"I'll be frank with you, sir," began Fernald slowly, his 
gaze tracing the pattern in the rug between them. "It 
seems to me as if I owed you that. Your daughter saved 
my life. I'd be doing her a harm and you an injustice if 
I didn't tell you just why I'm here." 
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He paused a moment to find words for what was in his 
mind but the old man did not speak. 

"I couldn't tell her, sir. She was so innocent — so clean. 
It — it was impossible. She lived in a world of her own — 
of idyls and dreams. They were a part of her, kept a 
part of her by some design, the purpose of which I couldn't 
understand. But I respected it — I have told her nothing 
of life as it is — over there — told her nothing of the kind 
of man I was — I am " 



Fernald paused, his gaze wandering, but Cahoon leaned 
forward, his long fingers twitching on the chair-arm. 

"For the love of God, sir, go on." 

"She had a — a dream of me, M Fernald went on. "She 
dreamt, she said, that I was to come to her — out of the 
sea, and that when she saw me she knew that her dream 
had come true. I couldn't help that, sir, could I? I 
didn't make her dream, did I?" 

"No, no," impatiently. "But why did you come?" 

A cloud passed over Fernald's face, but he met the issue 
squarely. 

"I'll tell you the truth. It may seem strange to you, 
but I sailed out to sea in the hope that I might drown 
myself." 

The old man started up in his chair. 

"You — you! Drown yourself! Why?" 

"Because I had no further wish to live," said the other 
quietly. 

"Who are you? What have you done?" 

"Isn't it enough for me to say that I — Fm a fugitive 
— that I've done wrong — that I was willing to pay the 
penalty ?" 

"No," the old man thundered. u She thinks " He 

sank back in his chair with a gasp, and then started for- 
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ward again, his mighty grasp on Fernald's arm. "It's 
not — not murder!" 

Fernald smiled. 

"No, sir, not — that. I haven't killed anybody. I had 
to leave New York because — because the business firm 
of which I was a member had been guilty of irregulari- 
ties in money matters and had gone out of existence." 

"You mean — that you stole?" 

The question cut mercilessly through Fernald's circum- 
locution, but he had passed the point where he could seek 
to spare himself. 

"I suppose, without unnecessary words, that — that's 
the amount of it," he replied quietly. "I'd like you to 
listen to what I have to say, though, if you'll give me the 
time." 

The old man f rowningly waved a hand in a gesture of 
assent and Fernald went on. 

"I don't want you or anybody to think Fm trying to 
evade responsibility for my acts. Fm not; but Fd like 
you to understand how it all came to happen. I'm not a 
criminal — in the sense that you suggest. I was born a 
gentleman and I couldn't willingly do what the world 
would call a thing deliberately dishonorable. I've gone 
down hill pretty fast and pretty far, but not so far that 
I don't know the difference between right and wrong. 
When I finished at the University I thought that I had 
as good a chance as any other fellow to do something 
with my life — a better chance than most other fellows. 
My life hadn't been definitely planned. I simply did 
what seemed the obvious thing to do. Having gotten 
through my examinations satisfactorily, I went to New 
York, where I went into a law office." Fernald paused 
as though seeking his words more carefully. "I was lazy* 
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I think, or too imaginative, but I didn't get on. I wanted 
the realities of life and I didn't find them there! I had 
a great deal of money — much more than was good for 
me, and I spent more time away from the office than I 
did in it, I only did what other rich fellows of my own 
age were doing, but it wasn't the sort of thing that fitted 
me to rise in my profession. I got into bad habits — the 
kind of habits a fellow gets into, sir, when there's no limit 
to his opportunity or his inclinations. I left the law firm 
and went into business. My partner was a man old 
enough to be my father — a man who stood well enough in 
the Street — a man of ability and ingenuity. In exchange 
for his experience and what money he had invested, I 
brought him my fortune— and my enthusiasm. I did 
want to succeed at first. I was interested in life as I 
had never been before — in the promotion of big industrial 
enterprises, in bringing the right people together and 
developing inventions and labor-saving devices to the 
point of practical utility. It seemed to me, sir, that I 
was doing a good work. It appealed to my imagination 
as nothing in the law had ever done. I was making dreams 
come true " 

"Dreams!" the old man broke in harshly. 

Femald started and their eyes met for a moment. 

"Other men's dreams — yes — and my own. I wanted to 
succeed then. I wanted to be in the thick of things. I 
did succeed in a way. We made some deals that helped 
a lot of people — and made some money. But I got into 
worse habits. I drank more than was good for me. It's 
a way one has in New York. I seemed to lose the taste 
I had for quieter things. I lived in a gale of excite- 
ment day and night, unhealthy excitement that bore me 
along, scarcely without my realizing it, from one thing 
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to another. It was part of the business. I didn't realize 
where it was leading me and I only knew that I had to 
keep going — I couldn't stop. I spent a lot of money — 
threw it in the gutters of Broadway ahd — and," he 
paused, "the long and short of it is that I went to the 
DeviL" 

"Yes, of course," muttered the old man bitterly. "And 
then — you — sto " 

"No — I didn't steal — at least, not knowingly. I ought 
to have known how things were with the business, but I 
didn't. I took things for granted." 

Fernald paused and passed his hand before his eyes. 

"A few days ago I found out how matters stood. My 
partner had been speculating in the name of the firm. He 
had used all of the firm's money including mine and two 
hundred thousand belonging to investors." 

The old man had followed him intently. He now leaned 
forward, searching Fernald keenly. 

"And did you never look over the books?" he asked. 

"No," said Fernald, shaking his head. "That was my 
mistake." He turned away to the window with an impa- 
tient gesture. "Oh, I'm not trying to evade my respon- 
sibility — my moral responsibility. It was my fault as 
much as his. I should have known how things stood. I 
could have saved something out of the ruin — at least 
enough to pay our obligations. As it is, there was noth- 
ing — not a dollar left." 

Steve Fernald stopped suddenly. The light-keeper 
watched him calmly, leaning forward with one hand upon 
the desk, his keen eyes peering at Fernald's broken figure. 
His brows cleared and his voice was less harsh when he 
spoke. 

"You have told me all?" he asked. 
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"I don't think there's anything else," said Fernald 
heavily. "I've gone the limit — in everything. I don't 
know why Fve told you-— except for the reason that I 
thought you had a right to know." 

"I had," muttered Cahoon. **You owed me that." 



CHAPTER IX 

GHOSTS 

THERE was a long silence between them, marked 
only by the ticking of the chronometer upon the 
wall and the dull sibilance of the surf on the rocks 
outside. Both men were thinking of Meera. 

Fernald turned at last and spoke with an effort. 

"I thought perhaps, sir, by telling you all this, that 
I might — might make you understand how I feel toward 
her. I owe her my life — such as it is — but I couldn't 
tell her what it was that she had saved. I've told you 
because I thought it was your right to know, but more 
than that because something tells me of your benevolence 
and understanding. Whatever I seem to be now, I was 
brought up as you were. It is to that in you I am appeal- 
ing. I don't want her to know what I have told you. 
As you love her innocence, sir, don't tell her that I — 
that I " 

He choked and couldn't go on, sinking at last in the 
window-seat, his head buried in his arms. 

The old man sat motionless for a long time thinking. 
At last his fingers groped slowly along the table for pipe 
and tobacco. He filled slowly, his brows alternately frown- 
ing and clearing. Was this contrition real — genuine? 
The impression had slowly gained way against his in- 
clination that it was. It troubled him a little that he 
could not come at once to a more unfavorable judgment. 
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He did not like the presence of strangers on Heron Island. 
He sought no contacts with the world — had evaded them 
for years — but there was something in this boy's manner 
and bearing that called forth memories of his own youth 
long since forgotten, and in spite of himself he had lis- 
tened, aware of a growing sympathy. The instinct of 
years of self-immolation proclaimed loudly. What had 
he, Prosper Cahoon, to do with the misfortunes of this 
waif from beyond the walls of the sea? He had done 
with the world. He wanted no more of it — or of its 
people. And yet all that was kindly in him — all the dic- 
tates of hospitality which he had never yet violated — 
pleaded for utterance. This boy was of gentle birth, like 
his own, from the same city in which he had once lived. 
The fact that he had suffered, and was suffering for an- 
other man's fault, made his claim on Prosper Cahoon the 
greater. 

The old man puffed at his pipe, his brow clearing, as 
he slowly came to a resolution, and at last he spoke. 

"I won't conceal from you the fact that I'm sorry you 
came. But I can't deny you my hospitality under the 
circumstances. I can do no less for you than I have 
already done for others cast up on my shores. I like your 
confession. It was manly. And I appreciate your mo- 
tives in making it. It doesn't make the slightest difference 
to me personally what you've been over there in the 
world. It only matters to me what you are" 

He got up and laid his large hand on Fernald's 
shoulder. 

"You're hardly in a condition to face your troubles 
over the*'e just yet. But you've got to go back and face 
them — that's clear, some day — soon. You wouldn't be a 
man if you didn't. I'd like to help you — if I could — to 
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find yourself again. I'm not going to send you back at 
once. A few weeks of rest " 

Fernald had risen and caught the old man's hand, his 
eyes shining. 

"Do you mean it, sir?" he said. 

"Yes. I do. But there's a condition " 

"I don't care what the condition is. I'll work to pay 
my way — any work that my hands can do !" 

But the old man's look checked him. 

"You don't understand," he said with a grave shake 
of the head. 

"I'll agree to your condition — whatever it is." 

"My condition is," said Cahoon, "that you do not see 
or talk to my daughter while on the island." 

Fernald dropped his host's hand and turned away. 

"You think that 1 — I would contaminate her " he 

said bitterly. 

"Do you agree?" 

"She will think it strange. Why, sir," he pleaded, pas- 
sionately, "she saved my life — not my body only but some- 
thing else in me was on the point of death — my immortal 
soul. I don't suppose you'll believe me, but I swear to 
you that yesterday — this morning — I — first learned a 
new meaning of courage — honor — purity. She taught me 
— hauled me up out of the depths of my own degrada- 
tion, as innocent of her danger as when yesterday she 
hauled me out of the sea. Let me see her, sir — here — 
with you. I give you my word of honor " 

"Your word of honor?" 



The old man's voice was harsh again, his look scathing. 
Fernald's glance fell. It was the first time he had not 
been able to meet the old man's burning gaze. 

"You forget," Fernald heard him continuing sternly, 
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his English becoming more incisive, his diction more care- 
ful, "that I know nothing of you whatever, except what 
you've told me yourself — and that's hardly to your credit, 
I've accepted it in good faith, however, against my better 
judgment, and I'm accepting you in good faith. But I 
think you'll admit that I need stronger guarantees of 
your good intentions than those I get from a confession 
drawn from you in the weakness of an emotional crisis, 
or the rather flimsy pretense of your over-night repent- 
ance." 

"As God lives — it's genuine " muttered Fernald 

brokenly. 

"I'd like to believe it — but I'm not willing to take the 
risk of a mistake," replied Cahoon coolly. "There are 
other considerations than the more obvious ones of my 
hospitality or your refuge. My daughter has seen fit to 
admit you to the select company of her dreams — you, a 
rake-hell and roysterer, at the end of your rope — a 
bit of wreckage from the rotten social fabric. She 
dreams of a prince to come from the sea, and it brings 
— you." 

Fernald's soul flinched at the scathing rebuke, but he 
knew in his heart that he deserved it. 

The old man paused and Fernald heard him go on 
decisively, his voice in a deeper note. 

"/ created those dreams, sir. They were mine before 
they were hers — the dream of a race of pure women 
and clean men ; of a world where men could live like broth- 
ers, helping one another to what was good in life, and 
fighting together against the forces of evil ; of a world of 
good government and honest administration, a world where 
individual rights, moral and legal, would be respected and 
upheld. I dreamed that all men were honorable and all 
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women virtuous, that a man's word was as good as his 
bond, that his friendship was as true as the course of the 
planets, that a woman's heart was a sanctuary, that her 
body was unblemished, and her soul beautiful. That was 
what I dreamed when I lived in your world long ago, 
my friend." 

He rose and paced slowly the length of the room, and 
with a long look at the sea, went on. 

"I awoke — no matter how or why — I awoke to the 
tyranny of evil. I saw the law debauched. I saw the 
government of my city in the hands of thieves and per- 
jurers, who grew fat on the wages of sin. I saw idealism 
die, her white fingers clutching at the sky through the 
smoke of your machinery of progress. I saw a clean 
nation — a nation with a soul and a God-given ideal, if 
ever a nation had one — go groveling in the filthy mire 
of gain. I saw men take wives and put them away for 
others — and them again for others. I saw women go like 
strumpets from one man to another because the law 
told them that they might do it without shame or re- 
proach. The law! That is the kind of law that makes 
a Devil's cauldron of the cities, brewing a broth that 
fills the nation with its stench. Is it a wonder that I 
came away, where the air was sweeter to breathe, where 
the only passions were the wild, clean ones of the ele- 
ments, where I could live as it was intended that every 
man should live, honest with myself and with those 
about me?" 

He had risen to his full height and stormed about the 
room like an angry Viking, his deep voice echoing among 
the rafters. Here was the real light-keeper — this ban- 
ished idealist who quarreled with the world because he 
could not make it over on his own pattern. At last he 
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came to a pause before Fernald, his voice sinking almost 
to a whisper. 

"I made a world of my own — according to plans I 
thought best. That is why she lives in dreams," he said, 
pointing to the door. "I made her. She is mine — all 
mine — a woman grown to the flower of loveliness, without 
a blemish on her soul. She is sacred to me — to all of us. 
Can you wonder that I'm jealous for her — that I would 
kill with my bare hands the man who brought her evil? I 
would — so help me God !" 

To Fernald he was transformed. There was a light in 
his eyes fierce but quiet, almost fanatic, like that which 
must have glowed in the faces of the early Christian mar- 
tyrs. She was his fetich, the one being in the world which 
justified his own recantation and apostasy. He spoke 
Fernald's own thoughts, those that had clamored in him 
there this morning on the rocks. 

"I understand, sir," he heard himself saying dully, his 
soul torn within him by the memory of Meera's kiss. 
"You'd be justified by every law of God and man." 

Prosper Cahoon eyed him sharply a moment, and then, 
taking up his extinguished pipe from the desk, relighted it 
with some care. The storm in him had blown itself out. 

"You agree, then, to my condition ?" he asked. 

Fernald rose and looked him in the eyes. 

"Yes, I do." 

"You understand — I trust you?" 

Fernald gave him his hand. 

"You may, sir. I've tried never to break faith. I 
would rather die than harm her. That's all I can say. I 
will not speak to her or see her " 

"Without my permission " added the old man more 

kindly. 
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"Without your permission. I hope soon you may find 
me worthy of it." 

"Good. Now we understand each other. I'll try to 
make you comfortable. Sit down." He fumbled in the 
drawer of his desk and drew out a corn-cob pipe. "Will 
you smoke?" 

Fernald smiled and accepted it. 

"It's the one vice we have on Heron Island. Here's the 
tobacco." 

He pushed the box over and Fernald filled the pipe and 
lighted it silently. 

Cahoon blew a cloud of smoke between them. "The 
pipe of peace," he said. 

"The pipe of peace," repeated Fernald more easily, "a 
peace worth being drowned for." 

The old man laughed. 

"Come. We'll find a way out for you. No man is 
ready for drowning who can smoke a new corn-cob with- 
out blinking. Do you think they're looking for you — 
over there?" 

Fernald's brow clouded. 

"I don't know. But they'll hardly find me. I left no 
traces behind." 

"You hired the boat ?" 

"Yes, but I left enough at the boathouse to pay for its 
loss." 

Cahoon looked gravely past him. 

"I see," he said, and then after a pause. "Why did you 
fix upon St. Martin's for your — your long voyage?" 

"It was the only spot I could think of that was far 
enough away from New York. It came to me out of the 
mists of my youth. Years ago I lived there — in the sum- 



mer." 
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Prosper Cahoon took his pipe out of his mouth and 
straightened a little. 

"Your family lived— at St. Martin's ?" 

"Yes, sir. Only in the season. My father was wealthy. 
As a boy we went there every summer — until something 
happened — M-my father went away — to Europe. After 
that the place was sold, and when my mother died I was 
sent away to boarding-school." 

"Your father " Cahoon was asking slowly. "What 

was your father's name?" 

"Steven Fernald. I took his name." 

Prosper Cahoon staggered to his feet, his face a pale 
dun color, beneath the tan, his eyes staring, his jaw 
dropped. 

"You — you are Steven Fernald's son!" he gasped. 

Fernald had risen, and in bewilderment watched the 
changes in the face of his host. 

"Yes, sir, I " He stopped, bewildered, as the old 

man strode past him. 

"Steve Fernald's son — here, 9 * he was whispering 
hoarsely to himself. "It's unbelievable — it can't — it can- 
not be." 

Fernald saw him reach the opposite end of the room, 
turn and face the portrait over the mantel. There he 
stood for a long moment as though transfixed, his fists 
clenched at his sides, his eyes staring upward like a seer 
of visions. 

It was not until then that the horror of the situation 
burst upon the groping mind of Steve Fernald. Cahoon ! 
Here was the other side of the tragedy that had wrecked 
his own mother's life — this old man, Meera's father, the 
other victim. It was the woman who looked from the 
frame above the mantel with Meera's eyes who had been 
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the companion of Fernald's father in his guilty flight to 
Europe, whence neither of them had returned. Still be- 
wildered, he tried to piece the details from scraps of 
memory, while he watched in fascination the face of Pros- 
per Cahoon as he communed with the visions of the past. 
He did not dare to speak. It would have been like in- 
truding on the presence of Death, and so he stood help- 
lessly aside, aware of a strange new element that had 
come into their relations, which must somehow affect his 
own fortunes for good or for ill. 

The old man seemed to recover himself with an effort, 
and turning toward Fernald with uncertain eyes moved to 
the desk and leaned upon it heavily. 

"Destiny " he muttered chokingly. "Destiny is too 

strong for us — even here — too strong " And then to 

Fernald, "You don't know what happened — back there ?" 

"Yes, sir. I know," and as the old man peered at him, 
quickly, "but I didn't guess until now that it was — 

"My wife " he put in more quietly. 



» 



"It killed my mother, sir," said Fernald. It seemed as 
if by showing her share in the tragedy it might bring him 
into closer accord with the old man's suffering. 

"I know — I know. She was a good woman. Your fa- 
ther was my friend " But he broke off with a deep 

breath, and straightened, his eyes on the son. 

"Can you wonder, now that I've no faith left for human 
nature, that I fled from the world — and built myself a 
home beyond the barrier of the sea where I might live my 
life for my daughter !" 

He took a stride toward Fernald and raised himself to 
his full height, his eyes gleaming with a new fire. 

"And you, Steve Fernald's son, have come, like a wraith 
out of the past, to bring back these dead memories — what 
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else did you come for?" He put his hand on Fernald's 
shoulder and turned him roughly toward the light. "You 
look like him — very like — the same brow, the same thin 
nose and mobile mouth, the same eyes, deeply set and dan- 
gerous. It's strange that I didn't notice it before. What 
did you come here for? Answer me!" 

Fernald looked him in the eyes. 

"I came here, I think, to pay you back that debt," he 
said steadily. 

"You! How?" sneered Cahoon. 

"By giving you back your faith in human kind." 

"Your story makes a bad beginning," muttered the old 
man. 

"It's because the beginning is bad that I've the better 
opportunity to prove that I'm in earnest in the end. I 
only want you to give me the chance. In giving me a 
chance you'll give one to yourself. If Destiny has sent 
me here to Heron Island even you can scarcely be blind 
to her object " 

"I can't take the risk," cried Cahoon, turning away 
quickly. "You must go— at once." 

"No, no. If you won't let me plead for you — let me 
plead for myself. If I go back to New York now " 



"Daddy, you must listen to me," came Meera's voice 
behind them. They had both been so absorbed that they 
had not seen her enter. Prosper Cahoon turned and 
faced her. 

"You heard — what we — have been speaking of?" he 
asked haltingly. 

"Nothing," she said wildly, "but that you told Steve 
to go. He mustn't. You have no right to send him 
away — without my permission. He's mine. I saved 
him " 
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The old man's eyes flickered, but his long finger pointed 
toward the door. 

"Leave the room, Meera." 

"No," said the girl, facing him fearlessly, "I will not be 
•ent away. If you have any reason to give for this in- 
humanity, I want to hear it now. You can't deny him 
the right you've given the others who came upon the 
island in distress — the right to our help and hospitality." 
She moved to her father's side and looked up into his 
eyes appealingly while her voice sank into a pleading note. 
"Why, Daddy dear, you've got to — don't you under- 
stand? It wouldn't be right — to Steve or to us. What 
of Valhalla, Olympus and Arden? Don't they mean 
anything? Is Valhalla only a wooden cabin — Olympia 
only a heap of rocks, Arden merely an ugly thicket? 
What have you taught me of my duty toward my 
brother? Is that false, too? You can't mean it. I 
don't believe that you do. Say that you don't, Daddy 
dear." 

Her hands were on his shoulders, her face very close to 
his own, but his fingers were groping for hers. 

"I — I have reasons," he gasped — "reasons for sending 
him — for asking to be alone." 

"What reasons stronger than duty? I don't under- 
stand." 

The old man gently took her hands from his shoulders, 
and moved slowly across the room to the window away 
from her. 

"I — I will not decide now — to-day. There are some 
things that I want to think about — alone. In the mean- 
while I must ask Mr. — Mr. Fernald to go back to the 
cabin. I will see him to-morrow." 

Without looking at Mcera, Fernald moved toward the 
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door, but as the girl took a few steps after him her father 
thrust a long arm between them. 

"Wait, child. For the present I do not wish you to see 
or talk with Mr. FernalcL I will see that Sylvie provides 
everything for his comfort." And as Meera looked be- 
wildered at one and the other, "I will give you my reasons 
later/' 

Meera bowed her head, but did not speak. Only her 
eyes watched Steve Fernald's figure as it went slowly out 
at the door. 



CHAPTER X 

VIGIL 

THAT night two men kept lonely vigil on Heron 
Island. In the lighthouse Prosper Cahoon sat 
in the watch-room, staring out of an opening in 
the tower, following the long, clear ray of light to the 
horizon where it was lost in the dark nebula between sea 
and sky. Hannibal came at eight o'clock to relieve him, 
for it was his watch, but the old man sent him away. He 
would spend the night alone with his thoughts, here amid 
the familiar facts of his epic years. The machinery, the 
lantern — these were a part of him like the hands which 
kep$ them in order, or the calm eye and clear brain which 
foresaw difficulties and adjusted them with methodical 
precision. In his hours of duty he, too, was a piece of 
machinery. He was the Light — the heart and soul of it, 
and never, not once in all the years of his service, had 
there been a moment from dusk to dawn when that white 
beam had not sent its message around the lonely sea. It 
was like the soul of Prosper Cahoon himself, burning 
clearly and steadily through the darkness, remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, defiant — a beacon for those in 
doubt, a warning for those in danger. 

To-night, as usual, the light-keeper climbed the ladder 
to the lantern and descended many times, tested the mech- 
anism at intervals and watched the chronometer, always 
to return to his wooden chair with its haircloth cushion 
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and gaze out to sea. While his body moved mechanically 
about the accustomed duties, his mind was elsewhere. It 
groped vaguely into the darkness beyond the white beam, 
into the dim vistas of the unforgotten past, into the lim- 
itless regions of the cryptic future. There was no blind- 
ness about a Destiny which could, with such egregious ac- 
curacy, have brought him, after all these years, face to 
face with the only living vestige, except Meera, of that 
grim tragedy of his past. What did it mean? Was it a 
message — or an injunction — a warning or a prophecy? 

Prosper Cahoon leaned forward upon the arms of his 
chair, peering into vacancy. The long vigils that he had 
kept had left their mark upon him, for no man can gaze 
for years upon the sea and stars without feeling the im- 
press of their silence and mystery. Out of the infinity 
of sea and sky, Steve Fernald's son had come to Heron 
Island, drawn irresistibly, like a vagrant bit of star dust 
to its planet. If this was not the hand of Destiny — what 
then? The son of Steve Fernald, the man who had 
wronged him, was here at his door begging sanctuary — 
Steve Fernald's boy ridden by the devils of misfortune and 
the devils his blood was heir to, a fugitive from that so- 
ciety of which his father had been so conspicuous and 
dangerous an ornament. He pleaded with the father's 
lips, the father's eyes — another Steve Fernald in name as 
well as image, oblivious of the mute eloquent years that 
lay between. There were tones — and inflections — in the 
voice of the boy, as the light-keeper now recalled them, 
that made the resemblance between parent and son even 
more assured. The slow smile, the careless grace of the 
head and shoulders, the straight look from the deeply set 
blue eyes — these were all characteristics of the Steven 
Fernald he remembered, characteristics that had once 
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endeared and afterward filled Cahoon with bitterness — 
a man whom women loved with eagerness and regretted 
with pain. Was this boy whom Mecra had saved from 
the sea another such as his father! The second gen- 
eration ! 

Prosper Cahoon started to his feet and paced his nar- 
row cell with a heavy tread. The second generation — 
Meera, too ! 

He stopped at the window-port and, leaning against the 
ledge, let the south wind cool his heated temples. In 
Meera's veins there flowed as much of Nancy Warrener's 
blood as there did of his own. He could not deny the 
striking physical resemblance that had grown year after 
year as the girl more nearly approached the age of her 
mother at the time when the portrait in the library was 
painted — a physical resemblance that had caused Prosper 
Cahoon many painful moments witli Meera, who, as she 
grew older, had wanted to know more about the real per- 
sonality of the lady in the picture. He had told her it 
was her mother — and as to the rest, had lied with a glib- 
ness he considered justifiable. To Meera, therefore, the 
lady in the picture had been merely another dream, more 
beautiful perhaps than some of those of her own imagin- 
ing, but if more beautiful, also more indefinite ; for when 
in later years she questioned too closely, and was ncaring 
the line where the dream-lady ended and the reality-lady 
began, her father, and even Sylvie and Michel, became 
evasive, and she was obliged to give up her quest in dis- 
appointment. "Yes, the 'picture-lady' was Meera's 
mother," their stories all said. "She was very beautiful, 
but she had died a long while ago, a very short time after 
Meera had been born." And that was all that she really 
knew about her mother. 
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It was not a part of Prosper Cahoon's plan for her life 
that she should know what sin meant — least of all that she 
should know what the sin of her mother meant to both 
father and daughter. Sometimes Prosper Cahoon had 
had moments of doubt as to the wisdom of hfs great ex- 
periment, because it seemed inevitable that the time would 
come when Meera, passing suddenly beyond the realm of 
dreams, would emerge— a woman. He had even noted 
lately the signs of her growing adolescence. She spoke to 
him less of "Arden" and "Olympus" and more of the 
practical problems of the world beyond the water. He 
had been careful that all books of doubtful character 
should be removed from his library shelves and packed in 
boxes in the attic, and so he had known that her reading 
was of a character to do her no harm. But he had seen 
that she was quieter of late, less hoydenish, more apt to 
spend her time at Valhalla alone than in his company in 
the library in his hours off duty. 

If his daughter's physical resemblance to the woman in 
the frame had grown more and more definite as the years 
progressed — what of her moral resemblance? Prosper 
Cahoon had watched her avidly. She had other attributes 
of her mother beside that of physical beauty. The Nancy 
Warrener of Prosper Cahoon's youth and wooing was 
wild, impetuous, daring, but there had been no sign in 
those days of the mad love of pleasure which was to de- 
velop in after years — the passion for admiration and ex- 
citement that had alienated her from her husband and 
been at last the cause of her undoing. He had thanked 
God that he noted in Meera other and more promising 
tokens of the cooler blood of the Cahoons, a gentler point 
of view, a clearer judgment, a love of books and a capacity 
to get the most out of whatever was offered her. And 
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then there were her dreams — the games she had played 
since childhood on the island with the creatures of her 
thoughts, making out of nothing a dream-world of her 
own, a world of make-believe as real to her as the tangible 
rocks and the sea they defied. 

Had Prosper Cahoon let her dream too long? 

When had she begun to dream of this man who was to 
come to her out of the sea? And was this dream, like the 
others, woven from the diaphanous tissues of her land of 
make-believe, or was it made of stuff more tangible? The 
heroes of history and fiction had always been very real to 
Meera. She had them at her beck and call and made 
them step out of their periods into the rare anachronism 
of the present. But they had been, as her father knew, 
mere thought-pictures in buckram, mail, or brocade; 
knights, courtiers, soldiers, horsemen, riding forth for the 
honor of their ladies, rescuers of the poor and distressed. 
This last dream of Meera's had not been of these. She 
had dreamed of one who would come to her out of the 
sea — of another kind of hero who would be her own — her 
very own — because she would save him — a being of flesh 
and blood like herself, who would take his place in a real 
drama in which she was to play a part. It was not the 
child who dreamed now — it was the woman in her, emerg- 
ing inevitably sentient through the mists of innocence. 

Had the moment come which her father had so long 
dreaded when Meera was to put aside childish things and 
enter into the heritage he had denied her? Had he let 
her dream too long? 

He walked to the other side of the tower and gazed out 
toward the cabin which sheltered the boy, his unbidden 
guest. There was a light in the window burning dimly. 
The long years rolled aside and Prosper Cahoon stood 
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as he had once done on the edge of a wood high up in the 
Hartz Mountains. There had been a light gleaming then, 
such as this one, burning in such a cabin. He recalled 
the moments of grim desperation while he had stood in 
the night watching that other cabin to which he had fol- 
lowed them, murder in his heart. Every detail of the 
dreadful scene that had followed was before him: Steve 
Fernald's tall figure standing straight against the ob- 
scurity of the room beyond the light, commanding him 
calmly to kill him ; the arms of the woman around his own 
neck as she pleaded for the life of her lover. He lived it 
all over, leaving no tone, no inflection of voice to the dark- 
ness of the past. He heard again her renunciation of him- 
self and of her child while he watched the face of the man 
who looked into his eyes with a smile. If he had seen a 
sign of weakness there, he would have shot him down as 
if he had been a dog — as he had intended to do. He re- 
membered taking the woman's arms from around his neck 
and throwing the revolver through the window behind him, 
remembered, too, the calmness with which the three of 
them made their subsequent arrangements, and his going 
out of the door into the night from the sight of both of 
them forever. 

Murder had been in his heart that night, and he had 
learned to bless God that even in that terrible moment 
he had been given the wisdom to live for himself and for 
his child. Steven Fernald and Meera's mother had never 
returned to America. Prosper Cahoon had heard of their 
wanderings from time to time until the news reached him 
of the woman's death, followed some years later by Fer- 
nald's. The tragedy was as new to him to-night as if it 
had happened yesterday, and he gave himself up to the 
thought of it, trying in the light of the wisdom of his 
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years of sanctuary to find a calm judgment for what lay 
between Steve Fernald's boy and him. His blood was no 
longer hot as it had been in those days. The tragedy no 
longer seared. If it had left its marks, the restorative 
processes of nature had drawn the edges of his wounds to- 
gether and had provided new tissue to cover them. Since 
his seizure a few years ago the peace of God had fallen 
upon him. It was not his life now that mattered, but 
Meera's. Even to-night he did not suffer pain in his 
memories. He seemed to be able to look back upon what 
had happened in that other world as if he lived upon an- 
other planet. It was that mental attitude which enabled 
him now in the solitude of his familiar surroundings to 
think of Steve Fernald's son with calmness. 

Retribution against the living for the sins of the dead? 
To what end? They had paid — both of them had paid in 
full to the God that was theirs as well as his ! Even had 
there been a wish for vengeance still alive in his heart, he 
could not wreak it at the expense of hospitality on the 
derelict who had come among the rocks, his bright new 
ensign inverted in token of distress. The unwritten law 
of the sea directed this light-keeper to stand by and help,, 
and whatever the dangers, his duty was clear. 

Prosper Cahoon slowly paced the floor, and when he 
sat in his chair again the frown upon his brows was one 
of contemplation and the lines in his face were slowly 
smoothed out as though by the touch of a vanished hand* 
Whatever had happened in the past was God's will, what- 
ever was to happen in the future was God's will also, and 
not for him to frustrate. Was there not, after all, per- 
haps a message for him in this move of Destiny — a mes- 
sage and an injunction? He had tried to grasp the 
"sorry scheme of Things," and failing in that had tried 
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to remold it nearer to the "Heart's Desire," but there was 
much that he did not know — much that had not yet been 
revealed to him. He had reached that point in his stud- 
ies where there seemed to be a reason for all things, a rea- 
son for the bad, a reason for the good, an ultimate pur- 
pose which moved as unerringly as the clock mechanism 
in his tower, slowly beating off the resistless seconds be- 
tween now and Eternity. He had listened to it often at 
night and timed it with the mad pulse beats of humanity 
over there beyond the sea, reckoning his own and Meera's, 
calmer by comparison. To-night the click of the cams 
was slower than it had ever been before. Was it that 
time itself was hanging backward, or that his own 
thoughts were outstripping it? 

Vengeance! The air from the sea touched his cheek, 
the sea on the rocks outside pealed solemnly like the organ 
in some vast cathedral playing the recessional. He heard 
the voices of the choir singing in the clear tremolo of the 
wind and spume, the deeper bass and boom of the surges. 
Vengeance — here! Yes — one — a vengeance worthy of 
Heron Island and its traditions — to save Steve Fernald's 
son from the haunting demons of his race and make a 
man of him. Friendless, alone, broken, disgraced Steven 
Fernald, not Steven Fernald's son, had come to him at last 
begging alms and forgiveness. Words out of the Scrip- 
ture formed on the old man's lips, and he spoke them 
reverently. "If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head." This was what was meant for Prosper 
Cahoon to do. As the conviction gained on him, he rose 
and walked to the window and peered out toward Valhalla. 
The light still burned. He, too, kept vigil. There was 
something in the aspect of that lonely light that reassured 
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the old man. The boy was up with his thoughts, whatever 
they were. At this moment Cahoon was willing to believe 
the best of him — the genuineness of his contrition, the 
manly ring of his confession, the belief the boy had ex- 
pressed in the reality of his mission and of Cahoon's. 
There were no doubts left in the old man's mind as to the 
definiteness of his decision. He would do all that the boy's 
father might have wanted to do — as he would have done 
had he lived through folly into the wisdom beyond — show 
him if he could the ways of honor and happiness, help 
him, if the need was urgent, to restore himself morally 
and materially in the world from which he had fled. 
Money? Yes, if he needed it. What was Prosper Ca- 
hoon's money to him? It had been piling up for years 
in the hands of his agents in New York, and he did not 
know or even care how much there was — so long as he 
knew there would be more than enough for Meera. He 
had all that he wanted here — all that Meera wanted, and 
the rest was dross. Here was a purpose for it — a real 
purpose. • • . 

His thought had become an obsession beside which other 
and personal considerations had become unimportant. 
But, as the hands of the clock swung around on the dial, 
the habits of his years of introspection asserted them- 
selves. It was not that he didn't think less of the duty 
he had imposed upon himself, for that was inevitable. It 
was of Meera he was thinking — of the danger in the pres- 
ence of the boy on Heron Island. That dream of hers — 
he did not like it — nor the look that had been in her eyes 
when she had pleaded for him to stay. They might mean 
nothing — or much. Until to-day he had always thought 
of the soul of his daughter as an open book whose white 
pages he might read as he wished, in happiness at their 
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purity. But if there were grounds for his fears, the day 
had come when she would show them to him no more. 
Even Sylvie had suspected that this dream was not as the 
others had been. What should be done? The boy had 
promised that he would not see or speak to Meera with- 
out his own knowledge or consent. But how could he rely 
on that promise when all that he knew of the boy was to 
his discredit? To-night perhaps — but to-morrow and the 
next day — and the next? He had tried to peer into the 
depths of Meera's mind in the study there to-day, as he 
had always done through her wide, innocent eyes, but he 
remembered now that when he had spoken of sending the* 
boy to the cabin she had turned her gaze away from him, 
and he had not known her thoughts, except what was sug- 
gested in her moody acquiescence. 

There was a way to awaken her, if he dared to choose 
it — to tell her everything. He had always hoped that 
when Meera learned of the evil that was in the world, 
he would not be there to see. Heron Island would no 
longer be Heron Island, but a piece of the world where 
sin was a reality. She must not know — not yet. In a few 
weeks, when the boy was well and strong, he should be 
sent back to New York. Until then he must trust to 
Providence that had ever watched over her — and to the 
faith that was growing in his own heart in the boy him- 
self. 

Hannibal came again to the light at four in the morn- 
ing, but the old man kept the watch until day. 



CHAPTER XI 

ARDEN 

THE morning was well advanced when Steve Fer- 
nald was awakened by a loud knocking at the 
door of the cabin. He had paced the narrow 
floor during most of the night, living over again in 
troublous retrospection the events of the day and night 
that had passed on Heron Island, and had only gone to 
bed when utter weariness of mind and body had driven 
him to it. But he rose quickly and obeyed the peremptory 
summons. It was Sylvie. 

"Bon jour," she said pleasantly in her crisp contralto; 
"Monsieur has slep' well?" 

"So well that I should be sleeping now if you hadn't 
awakened me. 9 ' 

Sylvie shrugged. "It is too bad. But den Monsieur 
mus' eat. I have come to cook his breakfas'. If he will 
open wide de door and get behind it, I will go to de 
kitchen." And she pushed past him in spite of his pro- 
tests and vanished behind the door beyond. 

Fernald dressed quickly. Among the resolutions he 
had made last night was the determination that if he was 
to stay on Heron Island he would do his share of what- 
ever work there was to do. And if he was to live in the 
cabin he would be beholden to no one — least of all to 
Sylvie — for his food. So when a while later he broke into 
the kitchen, he told her so. 
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"You — cook!" she sniffed. "You would soori die of 
indigestion." 

He laughed, but she let him take the bread knife from 
her hands. 

"You shall see. I'm not as useless as I look. I can 
boil an egg that will not be equaled in the Cafe de Paris — 
and as for coffee — just watch me " 

He pushed her down into a chair and threatened her, 
brandishing the bread knife in one hand, the coffee pot in 
the other. 

"See here, Madame Sylvie," he went on, "I'm not a per- 
son to be trifled with. When I don't have my own way, 
I'm dangerous. While I'm here I'm going to cook and 
wash the dishes, make the bed and clean the cabin, and 
anyone who tries to interfere does so at his peril. So 
beware." 

"Mon Dieul" she laughed. "I could almos' believe Mon- 
sieur meant what he says." 

"I do mean it," he asserted. "Much as I am pleased 
at having your company, much as I am flattered at your 
attentions, Sylvie, I shall refuse to consider any feminine 
offers of assistance." 

"But Monsieur Prosper* " she began. 

"I shall arrange with Monsieur Prosper. This will be 
his affair and mine. You have your work to do — there. 
I will boil my own eggs." 

He turned to the small table with a practical air, filled 
a saucepan with water from the kettle. 

"But Monsieur can't live on eggs," she protested. 

"You shall see. Eggs! Scrambled — boiled — fried — 
poached. What more can the soul of man require?" He 
took an egg from the bowl on the shelf and held it up be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. "The egg, Sylvie, is the sym- 
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bol of perpetual life. I shall live perpetually — on eggs." 

She laughed and rose. 

"For de breakfas', yes," she said with decision. "But 
for de dinner — I shall come with meat and vegetables." 

Fernald finished cutting the slices of bread for his toast 
and turned to her gently. 

"She— is well?" he asked. 

Sylvie's dark eyes met his with a level gaze. 

"She is always well, Monsieur." 

He hesitated a moment and looked away. 

"You understand, Sylvie," he said deliberately. "There 
are reasons why she — why Meera and I — must not meet?" 

"I have on'erstood as much." 

"Her father and I have had a talk. Something hap- 
pened " 

As he hesitated, Sylvie laid her hand upon his arm. 

"Spare yourself, Monsieur," she said in her deep voice. 
"I know everyt'ing. I knew when I heard your name — 
las' night. I was de maid of Madame Cahoon until — until 
I become nurse of de child. You may be sure it did not 
take me long to choose between dem." 

There was a passionate note in her declaration which 
showed the depth of her allegiance. 
You love her?" he asked gently. 

'Better dan life," she replied. "I would rather die dan 
see 'er come to harm." 

Fernald dropped his bread and toasting fork, and turn- 
ing caught the old woman by both hands. 

"And I " he added earnestly. "I, too, would rather 

die than see her come to harm." He paused, his voice 
sinking to a whisper. "I love her, Sylvie, as one must love 
the things that are of Heaven. She is sacred to me — I 
want you to believe it." 
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Sylvie's dark eyes searched him calmly and then looked 
out of the window. 

"I knew your father, Monsieur," she said dryly. 

He felt the reproach of her attitude and knew it was 
justified, but he did not relinquish her hands. 

"And you want to visit his sins on me? Is that fair? 
You're willing to condemn me without giving me the 
chance to prove — 
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"Oh, you will get de chance," she broke in hurriedly. 
"It is not de way of Monsieur Prosper to be an enemy — 
no matter what has gone before. But you mus* not for- 
get — Meera." 

"I have already promised not to see her or talk to her," 
he said soberly. 

"Yes. I know," she shrugged. "Dat is ver* well — but 
it is not wort' de trouble. One does not have to see or 
talk — if de danger is already made." 

"I don't understand " he protested. 

"Oh, yes, you on'erstan*. I know as well as you. She 
dream you come to 'er. VoHh 9 it is enough." 

She shook her head sagely and withdrew her hands from 
his. 

"But she is a child " he began again. 

"She is eighteen," thundered Sylvie, rising. "A child 
eef you say — a woman if you make 'er so." She stopped 
at the window and flashed around at him, her angular fig- 
ure tense with emotion. "You are a man of de worP. I 
know. You have live'. Women — many women make love 
wit' you. It is de way of de worl\ You love — perhaps-^ 



someone " 



"Never," he broke in. "Never, Sylvie, I swear it." 
He met her glance eagerly, but she went on searching 
him with her burning eyes. 
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"It does not matter — what 'as 'appen — before. What 
matter is what will 'appen now. She save* your life. You 
Bay you respec' 'er. How do I know? I don* trus' you. 
I don* trus' any man — not wit* Meera. She is not de 
same — as oder women. I say, Monsieur — take care — take 
care. Meera has frien's here who would keel — a man who 
made 'er onhappy." 

She was ominous at the present moment, both gorgon 
and grenadier — even though a woman, an enemy who 
could be dangerous. Fernald crossed and smiled at her 
gently. 

"I am not vicious or even so dangerous, Sylvie. You 
shall see. I will do what you say. You shall watch me 
as a cat does a mouse." Then, as Sylvie smiled at him, the 
first smile since she had entered the cabin, before she knew 
what he was about, he caught her by the shoulders and 
laughed up at her eagerly. "You think she cares for me, 
Sylvie?" 

"I — I don* know," stammered Sylvie, taken by surprise. 

"She has told you that she loves me? Answer me." 

Sylvie wriggled uncomfortably under his grasp. 

"She — she has tol' me — noding." 

"But you think she does. That's true?" 

Sylvie looked away from him out of the window. "I 
don* know — what I think. She — she dream* of you. You 
are here." 

Fernald laughed aloud. 

"It's true," he cried. "That is what is the matter. 
That is why you want to kill me. You are afraid I might 
not love her, too — as you do. But I do — Sylvie. I do 
love her, better than anything in this world — or the next. 
Can't you see? Oh, Sylvie, tell me you believe in me." 

She slowly turned her head and met his eyes, the hoi- 
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lows in her cheeks filled out and she smiled broadly, show- 
ing the gaps of her missing teeth. She was adorable. 
What woman of France, be she ever so old, can resist the 
appeal of the true romance! Fernald had won her over 
to his side, definitely. He knew it from that moment. 

"Oh, Monsieur Steefe ! You have a way — I fink per- 
haps " 

"You'll trust me — believe in me?" 

"Mon Dieul What else can I do when you look at me 
like that? You 'ave de beaux yeux — de youth. Oh," she 
sighed, "eef I 'ave make a mistake !" 

"You haven't, Sylvie," he cried. "I'll make you believe 
in me — make you." 

"But if you should not " She stopped threaten- 
ingly and seized his arm in her bony fingers. 

"You shall kill me whenever you like," he laughed. 

His mood was infectious, and she laughed as gaily as he* 

"I shall put some poison in your coffee. AUons!" She 
turned to the stove with a domestic air. "I shall now 
cook your breakf as' while you shall go in de room an' read 
your letter." 

She fumbled in the waist of her gingham dress and drew 
out a much crumpled note. 

"A letter— forme?" 

"I had not decide' to give it to you until now. Go !" 
She shoved him toward the door with a laugh. "Go in 
an' read de letter from Meera." 

He opened it quickly and went out of the door, which 
Sylvie banged behind him and went about the cooking. 



Faithful [he read]. 

Daddy has asked me not to see you or talk to you, but 
he has not asked me not to write to you. 
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I do not understand what has happened to make them 
treat yon so. I am writing this at my room in the house 
and I have not seen my father. I have waited most of 
the night for him hut he has not returned from the light. 
I know that there is some terrible mistake which must be 
corrected soon. Why shouldn't I see or talk to you? I 
want to be with you. I love you very, very much, and it 
seems very strange that one shouldn't be with those one loves 
as often as one wants to be. 

I have thought of you a great deal and know from your 
face that something is troubling you greatly — something 
that has happened over there in the other world beyond the 
sea. What is there that could trouble you and Daddy too? 
He was so strange to me. I do not understand. It seems 
like a bad dream, because, though he is cross sometimes, he 
always does what I want him to do. I shall see him as soon 
as I can and find out what all the trouble is, because noth- 
ing that could have happened to you would make me feel 
any differently toward you — anything that has happened 
would only make me want to see you and help you the more. 
Perhaps to-morrow things will be different. I hope so. 
They mutt be. I shall ask Sylvie to take this note to you 
in the morning. And if she won't take it, I shall drop it 
in at your window. But O Faithful! I'm afraid if I came 
so near to you I would have to go in — all the way. 

There is so much I want to talk to you about. It is all 
so strange and beautiful — how you came to me. I can't 
quite understand it yet. I want to tell you all my thoughts 
and I want you to tell me yours. They can't keep us apart. 
It would be too cruel. 

You do love me a little, don't you, Faithful? I seem to 
feel that you do because you kissed me. You couldn't have 
kissed me if you didn't, could you? I am very happy to- 
night and very miserable, but I shall go to bed now and 
dream of you, wonderful dreams of the time when you and 
I shall sit on Olympus (Olympus is here, too, on Heron 
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Island) and plan all kinds of gorgeous things for gods and 
men. 

Good night Steve. I don't know what to call you. I like 
to think of you as Faithful, but Steve is such a pleasant 
word to say. I think I had rather it were Steve because 
Steve is real and Faithful is only a dream. Good-night. 

Your 

Meera. 

Fernald read this extraordinary missive through to its 
end, and then turned it over and read it again. It was 
written in a round hand, well formed and delicately femi- 
nine — but original. These characteristics when con- 
trasted with the simplicity of its expression and the di- 
rectness of its thought made the letter singularly like 
Meera herself. Where had she learned the magic of a 
style like that? Only one quite sincere and quite without 
self-consciousness could write as Meera wrote. She wrote 
of love as she had spoken of it yesterday, without second 
thought, because love was a part of her, and because she 
would not be herself without it. And the love that she 
spoke and wrote of shamed him — a love that was friend- 
ship magnified through the prism of a pure emotion — 
idyllic and unfaltering. It was not him that she loved, 
but love itself through him; pity, the mother-instinct of 
the woman in her just burgeoning, all these were a part 
of what she felt for him, virgin offerings upon a pro- 
faned shrine ! He held the letter to his lips and kissed it 
gently. She must never know. What he had to give her 
must be something new, something different from what 
had ever been, a new soul burning white, rising from 
the ashes of his past, cleansed and purified by the baser 
fire. 

Sylvie threw open the kitchen door with a bang, and he 
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started up guiltily, thrusting the letter into his trousers 
pocket. 

"Votib" she laughed, "you have already forgotten de 
breakfas\" 

"Breakfast! Yes, of course. It smells — beautifully." 

"I have cook* you — what you t'ink? An omelette — 
such an omelette. Come. You mus* eat at once." 

She brought it out and put it on the table by the win- 
dow, while he peered into the dish, his nostrils twitching. 

"One cannot live on love — eh, Sylvie?" he sighed. 

"Not all de time. Love is — love is a hunger dat grows 
wit* eating — but an omelette — she wait for no man. 
Asseyez vous!" 

She brought the coffee and the toast, and stood over 
him until he began to eat, when she moved slowly toward 
the door of the cabin. 

"I am going. Au revoir, Monsieur," she said. 

But he sprang up, his mouth full of toast, and stood in 
the doorway. 

"Tell her, Sylvie — that I received her letter— that I will 
see her soon — that I love her better than " 

"I will not tell her " she muttered. 

"Yes, good Sylvie. You must tell her — better than 
anything in all the world and that " 

"No. I will not." 

"Don't be cruel, Sylvie. I want her to know. You'll 
tell her what I say." 

"No, I cannot." 

"Why?" 

"It may be a mistake " 

"Sylvie," reproachfully, "you wouldn't have made me 
such a beautiful omelette if you had thought it was a mis- 
take." 
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She pushed him toward the table. "Mon Dieu, you 
mus' eat. See, it is drying up already. 

But he stood his ground. 

"I'll not eat a mouthful of it unles3 you promise me. 

She hesitated a moment, looking at him. And then 
with a sigh, "Oh, ver* well. You have your way. I will 
tell *er — but eef I make a mistake " 

Her dark eyes gloomed again as she paused, but he 
caught her by the elbows and laughed at her. 

"Oh, Sylvie, you're a jewel of a gorgon." 

And then before she knew what he was about he had 
kissed her with a resounding smack upon the cheek. 

She colored very prettily and pushed him away with a 
u Va-t 'en> imbecile" and went out of the door, her dig- 
nity unruffled, but the look she sent over her shoulder 
showed that she liked him none the less. 

He watched her go, and then with a sigh sank into his 
chair and ate — Meera's letter propped up on the coffee 
cup before him. It was a wonderful meal, food for the 
body and for the soul. He already sat on Olympus with 
Meera, planning gorgeous things for gods and men. 

When he had finished eating, he put the letter in his 
pocket, and, singing lustily, cleared the table and washed 
the dishes. Then he made the bed and fussed around the 
room, brushing gingerly here and there among Meera's 
lares and penates — her small desk, with its silver orna- 
ments, and her china boxes, her work basket, full of odds 
and ends of mending, and all the intimate tokens of her 
real life and personality. There were cupboards which 
he might have opened, but did not, though there were no 
bolts to bar his way. 

In the midst of his occupation, Nemo, the cat, appeared 
suddenly on the window-sill, eyed him askance a moment, 
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and then dropped lightly to the floor beside him with a 
friendly click down in his throat, and resumed their inter- 
rupted acquaintance. Fernald stroked the animal's arch- 
ing back, and took it immediately into confidence. 

"You're a good sort, Nemo — a very cat of cat$ — to 
chum it with a fellow like this. I'm not half bad, either, 
am I? I wouldn't pull your tail — not for the world. You 
stick to me and I'll stick to you. You tell me your trou- 
bles and I'll tell you mine. That's a bargain. Very well. 
What would you do, Nemo, if you loved a fairy kitten 
that was miles and miles above you? How would you like 
it if people told you that you couldn't even see her or 
talk to her, when that was the only thing you really 
wanted to do in all the world? You'd be angry, wouldn't 
you, and lash your tail and claw and scratch? You would. 
I knew it. You'd wait until night and sing below her 
window until she came out to you — and then you'd tell 
her what you wanted to, no matter what anybody thought. 
That's what you'd do. But then of course you're a cat, 
and cats always do exactly what they want to do — no 
matter what. That's how you keep your independence. 
I'm only a man, Nemo, with rules and laws I have to keep. 
Foolish, isn't it? What's the use? ^That's what I say. 
She loves you, too, doesn't she, even if you are a thief. 
You are, you know. You stole my broth when I wasn't 
looking. But she wasn't really angry at you. She only 
made believe she was. You've made it up with her al- 
ready. You couldn't be so happy if you hadn't. She's 
forgiven you. She'd forgive me, too, wouldn't she? I 
know it and so do you." 

Nemo purred and rubbed his entire length luxuriously 
from nose to tail tip against Fernald's trouser leg. Fer- 
nald glanced at Meera's clock. The morning was ad- 
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vancing. If he ever meant to earn his living here, it was 
time to begin. He stopped in the kitchen a moment and 
poured out a saucer of milk for Nemo, and then set forth 
along the path in the direction of the reservation. He 
passed into Arden with the buoyant step of a creature re- 
born. In spite of the low ebb of his fortunes, life had 
never seemed so wonderful. The pale morning sun tem- 
pered the cool sea wind and danced on leaf and sprout, 
livening the shade with moving patines of gold. The surf 
crooned in the distance like some sleepy monster weary of 
battle. The island was bathed in peace. 

As he peered before him, a figure rose from the shadows. 

"What a lazy Steve it is !" she laughed. "Do you know 
it's almost nine o'clock ?" 

"M eera !" he whispered. 

"Yes. I came as far as I dared " 

"But you were not to see me or talk to me " he be- 
gan. 

But she broke in hurriedly. 

"I made no promise. You did. I was told that I might 
not come to Arden. Is it my fault if you should pass this 
way to the light ?" 

She was dimpling adorably, but the image of the old 
man rose between. 

"But / promised, Meera," he said soberly. "You for- 
got that. You wouldn't have me break my word?" 

"No," she laughed. "You needn't talk to me at all. I 
will do the talking. And as for teeing me, you are quite 
at liberty to turn your back." 

He tried that, smiling, but found it impossible — and 
since she stood in the middle of the path, it was obvious 
that he could not go forward. So he stood awkwardly, 
stealing furtive glances at her loveliness. She was all in 
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white this morning with a scarlet neckerchief under the 
fold of her sailor collar, from which the straight, brown 
column of her slender neck rose to her elfin face. 

"You got my letter?" she was asking. "Oh, don't 
speak — I know you did. Sylvie told me. I had to write 
you, Steve." 

"It — it was sweet of you," he murmured as if by speak- 
ing in a low tone he might make a compromise with his 
uneasy conscience. "You got my message?" 

"Yes," she smiled at him gently, "but I knew it al- 
ready. You love me — of course. I knew that you would 
— even before you came." 

Fernald looked away, seeking strength in the resolute 
lines of the light and of the prim, whitewashed buildings 
of the reservation between the tree branches. 

"It was nice of Sylvie to tell me, though," she went on. 
"It seemed to clear away the tangle of yesterday. I don't 
understand it at all, and I wouldn't care what it was, if I 
hadn't seen that it was making you unhappy." She came 
a step or two closer to him, her arms extended. "What is 
it, Steve? Is it something that I can help?" 

"No, M eera, no," he muttered. "It's nothing that you 
can help. It's something that happened over there — 
something you need not know about " 

"But I must know. Can't you understand? Anything 
that would make you unhappy must make me unhappy, 
too." 

He turned his back to her resolutely. 

"No," he whispered. "You can't know that. Besides," 
as he turned toward her and caught the hands on his arm, 
"I'm not unhappy. Do I look unhappy? I'm not — not 
now." He dropped her hands and took a step away. 
"Don't tempt me, M eera. Already I have broken my 
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promise to your father. I have seen you, talked with 
you — touched you — 
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She folded her hands before her and looked down the 
path toward Valhalla. 

"Yes. It was my fault. I shouldn't have come here." 
She stopped with a gasp and threw out her hands again 
in a wide gesture of unrestraint that had in it something 
primitive and untamed. "Oh, Steve! He can't keep us 
apart. Why were you sent to me, else? We are not 
grains of sand upon the beach blown together by a chance 
wind or wave, but souls of the Bon Dieu bent to His will ! 
Who shall deny that? My father? Even he cannot 
change the plans of Destiny. 

Destiny again! Steve Fernald looked into her eyes, 
now alight with joyous faith in the splendor of her dream. 
Destiny! Did his destiny lie there — in those deep wells 
of purity and tenderness. If she had dreamed true, what 
did it matter what had happened before or what happened 
now? He closed his eyes a moment in self-consecration, 
while his arms groped for her toward the sunlight. She 
came into them, nestling softly like a sea-bird that has 
found its haven. 

"Kiss me, Steve," she murmured gently. 

The past whirled about him, but she did not know and 
he did not care. Only the present mattered, the joyous 
radiant present where youth and hope triumphed among 
the gods. 

"I love you, child," he whispered. "Heaven is in your 
eyes." 

"Yes — yes, Heaven!" breathlessly. "Say it again." 

He did, and as he kissed her now he saw in her eyes a 
mystery, softer but more beautiful than the light of her 
faith in their destiny. It was the passing of her childhood, 
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which flickered for a moment in her eyes, as though loath 
to go, and then like a setting star in the west of the morn- 
ing was merged and lost in the deeper mystery of her 
dawning womanhood. 

It was Fernald who broke the spell that enthralled 
them. When he looked up the lighthouse loomed aus- 
terely. He straightened and broke away. 

"My promise, child !" he groaned. 

"You shall be freed from it." 

"No — not yet. I must earn the right to you." 

"I give it to you." 

"I cannot take it — I can't, Meera! One day you will 
understand." 

"Nothing will make any difference, Steve," she sighed. 

"Are you sure?" 

"Yes," proudly, "as sure as I am of the sky and sea." 

He shut his eyes a moment, and then kissed her gently 
on the forehead. 

"I must go now," he muttered. "Do not follow me. I 
am going to see your father." 

And with that he turned and hurried away, not looking 
back at hen 



CHAPTER XII 

THE FIRST ASSISTANT 

STEVE FERNALD sought the bungalow, hot with 
the shame of his broken promise not yet a day old. 
He had made that promise grudgingly, but, once 
made, had set great store by it. It was to have been his 
first new obligation to himself and to the man who had 
put him to the test, and last night as he had paced the 
floor of the cabin he reassured himself again and again 
that, whatever was to happen, he must be true to his 
spoken word to Prosper Cahoon. The old man as well as 
his own heart had decreed that M eera was forbidden him. 
And Meera — Arden was only Eden and Meera Eve. It 
was not the old Adam in him that had been tempted, but 
that fact of which he was now so certain was no pallia- 
tion of his offense. 

The thought that was uppermost in his mind as he en- 
tered the library door was that Prosper Cahoon must 
know at once what had happened, but as he reached the 
center of the room he paused, facing the portrait above 
the mantel, the words on his lips driven backward. The 
picture looked out at him with Mecra's eyes, a grim wit- 
ness of human frailty, recalling every word of that fate- 
ful interview of yesterday which had revealed the secrets 
of the past, so immutably linked with the events of the 
present. He could not bear that the old man should 
think falsely of Meera with that tragedy so fresh in his 
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memory. What words could he use to paint his error in 
the clean new color of his idealism? And was it his secret 
to tell, after all? Did not half of it belong to her? 

He closed his lips firmly and turned toward the win- 
dow at the end of the room where the light-keeper sat, his 
fine face settled in the lines of a grave composure. As he 
looked up from his book he smiled. 

"Ah, Fernald! Glad to see you," he said. "Feeling 
better?" 

Each word of the greeting cut the boy like a knife, and 
he felt his face flame hotly under the old man's inspection. 
He shuffled his feet uneasily, but took the chair his host 
indicated. 

"Well, what is it?" asked Cahoon, calmly eyeing him. 
"What can I do for you?" 

"I want work, sir," Fernald blurted forth. "Some- 
thing that my hands can do. I want you to let me try to 
help you here in the Island. I can hoe the garden, scrub, 
paint, do rough carpenter work, whitewash " 

"That is not required of you," the other smiled. 

"I want to earn my bed and board. It's the surest way 
I have to show you " 

"The Government allows me rations, provisions and 
clothing for shipwrecked persons." 

"But I don't claim them of you. I'm shipwrecked if 
you like, and my body's safe ashore, but my soul may go 
adrift. I want an anchor, sir, firmly hooked in this rock 
of yours. It will hold me fast if you'll show me where 
to put it." 

"But Hannibal does the whitewashing, the painting and 
scrubbing." 

"The garden — 
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"Michel attends to that." 
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"But surely there's something idle hands can do. A 
gasoline engine — I used to run a motor." 

The old man read the disappointment in his eyes and 
closed the book on his knee. 

"We'll see," he said. "The fog signal has been work- 
ing badly. Perhaps you can help." 

"Let me try, sir. I can make myself useful. Pm sure * 
of it." 

"Very well. Fll look around. We're pretty well or- 
ganized here in spite of our small numbers." 

He indicated with some pride two stars upon his uni- 
form coat. "The gilt one is the Inspector's Efficiency 
Star — the Silver one the Commissioners'! You see I 
wouldn't wear them if there was anything at this station 
left undone." 

"I'd like to do some of your work, if I could," said 
Fernald eagerly. 

"In the tower?" Cahoon laughed heartily. "No, my 
boy. Not the tower — that's mine — all mine. But if 
you're in earnest I'll see what I can do." He squared 
around to the desk and rose. "I've been thinking about 
you, Fernald," he said, rising and walking the length of 
the room thoughtfully. "I want to help you. I'm going 
to try to send you back ashore sound and well — give you 
a fresh start if I can — a new viewpoint if I'm able— clear 
away this mesh of difficulty and disaster behind you and 
put you on your feet. Pd like you to know that I've 
wiped the slate clean for new problems, and that the dead 
past has buried its dead. I'd like to have your confi- 
dence if you'd care to give it to me and give you my ad- 
vice if you need it — 
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Steve Fernald caught his hand and held it while his lips 
stammered. 
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"You'd pay for that with— with this ?" 

"Not pay. It's an ugly word. I give — from the depths 
of my heart — what has been so long denied you." 

A sob welled up in Fernald's throat, and he turned to 
the window to hide it. The old man watched him a mo- 
ment in silence and then took up his cap. 

"To begin with, you'll eat at the general mess with the 
rest of us. I withdraw the condition I exacted of you 
yesterday. The situation is impossible. You shall see my 
daughter and talk to her when you please." He laid his 
great hand on Fernald's shoulder and turned him around 
so that he could look at him. "You see, I trust you." 

But the boy's head was bent. The old man's words 
were stabbing him. 

"Thanks," he muttered. "I'll try to be worthy of it." 
He raised his head and looked the old man in the eyes, the 
words of his confession again ready to start, when a knock 
was heard at the door. Hannibal stood there silent. As 
the light-keeper turned, his assistant spoke. 

"A fishing-boat has come in at the beach. They're out 
of oil." 

"Where are they from, Hannibal?" 

"St. Martin's." 

"Well, give them what they need and ask them to stay 
to dinner." 

Without a word the man turned and went out. When 
first Fernald had seen Hannibal, he had taken him for a 
fisherman — a mad fisherman who might be dangerous, and 
even yet Fernald's arm bore the marks of his wiry fingers. 
Now he wore the uniform of the Service, and his speech, 
though gruff, bore every mark of sanity. 

Cahoon's gaze followed Hannibal's back out of the door, 
and his hand sought Fernald's. 
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"There's an example, Steve, of what the Service can do 
for her people. Ten years ago that man came ashore 
here a broken thing. I took him in and cared for him. 
From a nondescript bit of flotsam, he has become a man. 
His head was injured and his mind was a blank. Even 
now he doesn't remember what he was before he came to 
the Island. I brought him up and educated him. Two 
years ago he passed his examinations and he's now 
Assistant Keeper. He's a piece of machinery on duty, 
like me — but sometimes he relapses into strange fits 
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"Yes, sir. Your daughter has told me," said FernaldL 

"He and Meera are great friends. Sometimes I think" 
— and he laughed — "they have their moments of madness 
together. She understands him at all times and can 
soothe him with a word. I'm only telling you this to show 
you the virtues of the Island as a health resort." 

"There's hope for me, then, sir?" 

"Hope !" said Cahoon, taking him by the arm. "Where 
there's faith there's always hope." 

"Not without charity," said Fernald soberly. 

The light-keeper without replying led the way to the 
siren house, where Cahoon explained the mechanism and 
showed him the possible cause of the trouble. In a mo- 
ment Fernald was down on his knees by the engine, deeply 
interested in the problem, which was one he felt thor- 
oughly competent to solve. 

When a few hours later a long blast split the air, 
Meera entered the building and found them there in work- 
ing clothes as thick as thieves, grimy with grease and oil, 
but grinning at each other over the smoothly running air 
compressor. 

"You see," smiled the old man, "even dreams are worth 
something, after all." 
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Meera flushed uneasily and glanced from one to the 
other. Fernald was wiping the grease from his hands 
with a piece of waste, but he did not look at her. 

"If they weren't worth something, Daddy," she said 
calmly, "they wouldn't be worth dreaming." 

The old man rose from his knees and wiped his hands 
on his jumpers, but made no reply. It had always been 
futile to match phrases with Meera, and here beneath her 
speech he discovered a quiet composure which turned his 
weapons harmlessly aside. 

"The only dreams worth having," she went on easily, 
"are those one dreams with eyes wide open. But if I had 
thought that Steve could ever look like that," and she 
laughed merrily at his grimy fingers, "I don't think I'd 
ever have wanted him to come to Heron Island." 

"I am a sight," said Fernald with a sense of saving a 
situation. "But I've made my point. I'm going to work 
for my dinner." 

"There won't be any dinner for either of you if you 
Hon't hurry. It's twelve already. Come." 

She turned her back and went out, and after washing 
at the spigot they silently followed her. Fernald was still 
thinking deeply, but the brief conversation had made it 
more apparent that here on the Island, even above her 
father, Meera reigned supreme. 

At dinner Fernald found out something more about 
Heron Island and its occupants. The Island belonged to 
Prosper Cahoon, who had bought it many years ago from 
the family to whom its possession and to whom the keep- 
ing of the light had been a heritage from father to son 
for more than a hundred years. 

Cahoon had taken over its title and duties. The naval 
officer who had been chairman of the Lighthouse Board 
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was a New Yorker and an old school-friend of Meera's 
father, and had made easy the way, so that in the end 
Cahoon had qualified for the position of light-keeper, 
which he had now held for so long a time with such honor 
and efficiency. The Reservation was leased by the Gov- 
ernment as in the earlier days, but the improvements to 
the dwelling house, which had been inadequate to his pur- 
poses, had been made by Prosper Cahoon at his own ex- 
pense. When the lighthouse service had passed from the 
Treasury Department to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Cahoon had had some difficulties of a 
formal nature, and for a while the peace of his regime 
had been threatened by an invasion of strangers, but when 
his old assistant had died he had managed to have Han- 
nibal appointed and things had gone on as before. Michel 
having qualified for citizenship, he, too, had been ap- 
pointed in an official capacity. 

Michel was short of stature, stout of girth, and blue of 
jowl, the large, smooth-shaven expanse of which was 
highly polished as though by the frequent application of 
a scrubbing brush and sand soap. He had, as Fernald 
already knew, the mildest and most amiable nature in the 
world, but the dominant note in his face was his glass 
eye, which glared around him offensively in perpetual 
menace and disapproval, as though seeking to deny the 
eloquent testimony of his other features. He had once 
been a chef, and even now took turn about with Sylvie in 
cooking and helping at the table. 

It was some time before Fernald became accustomed 
to the pictured paradox in his expression, and could not 
be sure whether the real Michel were concealed behind the 
gray eye of commerce of the frankly bluish one which 
matched the rest of his features, until Meera spoke of the 
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games the two of them had played in Arden when Fernald 
volunteered for the part of Little John, after which he 
felt that Michel regarded him across the table with a 
kind of ferocious approval. Hannibal, at his end of the 
table, devoured his food in silence, speaking only when 
the light-keeper or Meera addressed him, but Fernald was 
aware of the quick furtive glances in his own direction, 
and only once met his look fairly, when Hannibal bent 
his head quickly and then glanced out of the window. 

By common consent, it seemed, all worldly questions 
were avoided. Fernald, taking his cue from his host, 
spoke only of matters upon the island, and when he re- 
newed his appeal for work and was assigned by Cahoon 
to the care of Hannibal that afternoon in the painting of 
the oil-house, he thought he noticed that the scar on the 
assistant light-keeper's brow had grown a shade paler. 
Michel, for the next day, promised him a share in the 
building of a new henhouse, and Meera suggested oppor- 
tunities in her flower garden. Cahoon smiled gravely. It 
looked, he said, as though Fernald was getting more than 
he had bargained for. 

Dinner over, Fernald followed Hannibal to the store- 
room and received his brief instructions for the after- 
noon, and was soon busily engaged in his allotted task. 
But if he thought that in this work he was to find an es- 
cape from the problem which Meera presented he reck- 
oned without his hostess; for before the afternoon was 
half over she appeared at the building smiling and wanted 
him to stop. 

But he shook his head. 

"I can't," he laughed ; "I'm earning a dollar and a half 
a day." 

She tossed her chin and sniffed contemptuously. 
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"Who ever heard of a dream-prince painting an oil- 
house?" 

"Nobody," he returned calmly, dipping his brush in his 
paint bucket. "That's what makes me such a rare prince 
and this such a rare oil-house." 

"You're smearing things awfully," she went on provok- 
ingly. "I don't see how Hannibal puts up with it." 

Hannibal, who was doing a window-sill, here looked up 
with a frown. 

"I've got to," he growled. "They wished him on me." 

She laughed and looked at Fernald triumphantly. 

"There, you see. I knew it. Hannibal doesn't need 
you at all. Do you, Hannibal?" 

"No," said Hannibal with brief verity, "I don't" And 
his tone indicated that he meant in this or any other ca- 
pacity. 

Fernald stood off and examined his handiwork. "I'm 
sorry about that," he said calmly. "If the work isn't up 
to the mark, I expect to be reported to the light-keeper." 

Hannibal looked up quickly at Meera. 

"Oh, it's good enough," he muttered. "But I can do 
it — without him." 

His enmity was undisguised. Steve Fernald had felt 
it all the afternoon, but he had gone on silently, hoping 
that time might efface from the mind of the assistant the 
prejudice of the early impression. Meera looked at the 
man steadily and his gaze dropped before hers. 

"Steve and I are friends, Hannibal," she said quietly. 
"You and he are to be friends also." 

Hannibal dipped his brush in paint and swallowed un- 
easily, but he said nothing. 

"I wanted you to go with me to Olympus," said the 
girl, turning to Fernald. "I want to talk to you." 
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"I can't go," he replied quietly. "Not now." 
She looked at him for a long moment and then walked 
slowly in the direction of Valhalla. Fernald followed her 
for a moment with his eyes, every impulse urging him to 
call her, but he turned his back resolutely and went on 
with his painting, aware that Hannibal's brush was sus- 
pended in mid-air and that the burning eyes and listening 
ears of the man had neglected nothing of the conversa- 
tion. Presently he, too, went on with his work, but from 
time to time Fernald felt rather than saw the curious 
glances turned in his direction. And he felt a vague sense 
of relief when a little later his own work took him to the 
other side of the building. 

The memory of the look he had seen in Meera's eyes be- 
fore she turned away dwelled uncomfortably in his 
thoughts. He had wounded her, and it hurt him to think 
that even in so small a matter he could be the cause of 
giving her pain. She was not going to make his duty any 
easier for him, but the occupation of his body in a useful 
task gave his mind and conscience the needed stimulus. 
Now that her father had put him on honor and removed 
the exaction of yesterday, there seemed nothing for Fer- 
nald but to repair the damage he had done at whatever 
costs to himself. The reproach he had seen in Meera's 
soft eyes at his refusal to go with her had shown him 
that his duty was to be difficult. He saw with a 
vision blinded for a moment this morning by the sudden 
spell of her presence in Arden that it would be better for 
her to suffer at once the shock of disenchantment than 
later when the shadowy fabric her dreams had built 
around him should gain a more delusive materiality. Yes- 
terday morning, last night even — he had thought of her 
as a child to whom he might give the best in him, receiv- 
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ing in return the bright reflections of her innocence and 
grace. But with the letter Sylvie had brought him a 
forbidden hope had gushed warmly through his heart as 
he realized that the words she had written him had come 
not from the impulse of a childish fancy, but from a 
deeper spring of emotion, confirmed by their subsequent 
meeting. It was a woman's love that she had offered him 
there in Arden, a woman's devotion yesterday in the 
cabin, and the pang he now felt at the thought of giving 
her up was the just measure for that renunciation. He 
knew that he had only to tell her the kind of man that he 
was to make an end for all time of Meera's dreams — to 
extinguish in her eyes the look that had just been kindled 
there. He would have been willing to pay that price, but 
he could not bear to pay it at such a cost to her. An- 
other way — if possible — another way that would save her 
for other dreams ! 

He stopped painting, and turning about gazed out to 
sea, his face alight with a new resolution. Better that 
she should hate him for his deficiencies than for acts of 
commission which would set him beyond the pale of her 
thoughts. . . . 

Hannibal turned the corner of the building with his 
paint bucket, and stopped to gaze. His apprentice, turn- 
ing, faced him. There was in the man's eyes a dull look 
of uncertainty and incomprehension. Fernald took up 
his paint bucket, and was about to go indoors when Han- 
nibal stopped him, mumbling strangely. 

"You did not go with her — to Olympus," he stam- 
mered at last. "She wanted you." 

"I had my work to do," said Fernald quietly. 

"There was — another reason," the man growled. 
"What?" 
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Fernald looked him in the eyes. 

"I had my work to do," he repeated. 

Hannibal's gaze shifted and sought the sea. 

"I saw you there — at Valhalla — on the rocks — that 
was the reason." 

The man provoked him. Sane he seemed to be in all 
that had to do with his duty, but in other matters, those 
which concerned Meera, he was not to be relied upon. 
Vague thoughts were troubling him, but from their dis- 
order he chose unerringly. Fernald kept his temper. He 
was a part of Heron Island, a part of Meera and her life, 
and his mad prescience came as a part of Fernald's warn- 
ing. 

"I did not choose to go with her, Hannibal," he said 
slowly. "I told her the reason why." 

"But she wanted you," the man persisted. "And you 
did not go." 

His hairy chin was raised, and he seemed to address the 
sky as though asking a question. Fernald left him there 
and went indoors, putting his paint and brushes away, 
and in a moment Hannibal followed him. He felt the 
man's hand pulling at his sleeve, and he straightened. 
There was a look in Hannibal's face of subservience such 
as Fernald had not seen before, and his voice had a note 
of humility which came strangely from his harsh throat. 

"She must dream," he muttered. "Don't wake her, sir. 
Waking is a darkness full of ugliness. You won't wake 
her?" 

Fernald caught his hand and held him by the shoulder, 
while he brought his eyes to the level of his own. 

"No, Hannibal," he said earnestly, "I will not wake 
her." 

The man's look burned into his for a second, then 
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CHAPTER XIII 

OLYMPUS 

FERNALD did not see Meera until they met at 
> the supper-table. He had not gone to the 
cabin when his work was done for fear that 
he might meet her, but had made the rounds of the 
reservation with Michel, who showed him the lighthouse 
and other buildings, explaining the routine and duties of 
the light-keeper and his assistants. Fernald's heart was 
with Meera on Olympus, in Valhalla, or wherever she 
happened to be, but he welcomed the ministrations of the 
good Michel, learning what he could that might be use- 
ful in the future, busying his mind with details which 
would fortify him against the soft peril of Meera's eyes. 
It had been arranged, as Michel told him, that he was 
to sleep in the wing of the quarters over the kitchen. 
There was a slop-chest, too, from which Fernald was 
to be provided with all clothing that might be neces- 
sary. As the supper hour approached, Sylvie called 
them in and sending Michel to the kitchen, showed Fer- 
nald to his room, which had been made ready for him 
during the afternoon. All was as neat as a new pin, the 
small iron bed with its white counterpane, fresh cur- 
tains at the window, new towels from the storeroom, a 
bright drugget on the floor, a new hair-brush and comb, 
a new razor and strop, and blessing of blessings — a tooth- 
brush! 
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Sylvie exhibited all these things proudly. 

"In de closette Monsieur will find a coat and trouser 9 ; 
in de bureau some undershirt', drawer*, sock' and tie', 
here a new pair of shoes — a cap. And de bathroom — 
is in de hall — on de right! De supper at six, breakfas' 
at seven, dinner at twelf, as to-day. Is dere anyt'ing 
more Monsieur desire?" 

He thanked her gratefully. 

"Nothing, Sylvie — I shall be comfortable." 

He took her hand and held it a moment. 

"Meera has been here?" 

"Oh out, Monsieur. She put up de curtain — and 

brought de tobacco " She indicated the small table 

at the window upon which was a pound tin and a corn- 
cob pipe. 

"Meera brought me this?" 

"Monsieur Prosper — he say it is not good for a man 
to be widout his tobacco." 

Fernald nodded and followed her to the door. 

"You are an angel, Sylvie," he whispered. 

"An angel — pouf!" she threw over her shoulder at 
him, and went thundering down the stair. 

He bathed, shaved and dressed in his borrowed plu- 
mage, deeply grateful for the kindness of these friends, 
more than ever sensible to his new obligations to them. 
And the most wonderful friend of them all, she who had 
saved his life, was the one whom he must requite with 
pain! He stood before the mirror and scanned his fea- 
tures angrily. 

"What can she see in you, d — n you?" he muttered 
below his breath, "with your hawk's beak and hollow 
cheeks, your putty-colored skin and peering eyes! Why 
did you have to bring your carcass here, here of all places, 
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where your presence is an insult and your fellowship 
an infamy! Why did you have to lay your ugly trail 
across the path to Paradise! Why couldn't you have 
drowned out there, in the water — like a gentleman !" He 
turned away with set lips, put on his coat, and went 
downstairs. He knew better now the kind of man one 
could name a gentleman. 

If his personal remarks upon his own appearance up- 
stairs had been unfavorable, a pleasanter comment 
awaited him at the supper-table, for Prosper Cahoon, al- 
ready at his place, at once noted his changed appear- 
ance with a smile of approval. 

"Well, Fernald, better, aren't you? The sea air is al- 
ready putting a color in your cheeks. You look like a 
new man " 

"Only a clean one, sir," said Steve. "A bath and a 
shave " 

He paused, for Meera had entered quickly and had slid 
silently into her chair. She looked at him and smiled 
while Cahoon finished his questioning. 

"How are the clothes? Do they fit? A little baggy, 
eh? Never mind. You'll fill 'em before the week's out." 

Hannibal was at the light. But to Fernald the supper- 
table lost nothing by his absence. Sylvie had made an- 
other omelette, for Michel's chickens were laying pro- 
digiously, a stout omelette, bursting with invitation, be- 
fore which all personal considerations melted away. Fer- 
nald ate hungrily of this and of the baked potatoes, drank 
of the tea, and ate of the jam as though he had never 
eaten or drunk before. He was conscious of Meera's eyes 
upon him at intervals. When their glances met he fan- 
cied he already read in hers the memory of her disap- 
pointment, for she listened to Michel's wonderful plans 
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for the building of the new henhouse, and when Fernald 
addressed her directly, she met his look with a frank- 
ness that left nothing to be desired. But when her father 
spoke to her Fernald knew that he had not been mistaken. 

"Where were you, child, this afternoon ?" he asked. 

"On Olympus," she said quietly. 

"With Artemis, and Hera — or Iris and Thetis? Po- 
seidon is sleeping. There were no storm gods abroad to- 
day." 

"There were no gods upon Olympus to-day," she smiled. 
"I was alone." 

She did not look at Fernald, nor he at her but he felt 
a gentle reproof in her tone. 

"I hope that — that Meera will show me Olympus — 
some day," said Fernald quietly. 

"By all means," said Cahoon generously. "Take him, 
Meera." 

The girl looked across the table and her lips broke in 
a smile. 

"If he is not too busy — yes," she said, pouting ador- 
ably. 

Her father laughed as he rose from the table. 

"Mr. Fernald is going to be too busy here to sport with 
Artemis, my child," he said. "But there's an hour left 
before dusk. Go with him." 

Meera rose and Fernald followed her outside. 

"Will you go — now?" she asked timidly when the others 
had gone. 

"Yes," he said slowly. "The gods may understand." 

She glanced at him trying to read his meaning, and 
then without replying led the way while he followed. 
There was nothing else to do. It almost seemed as 
though the old man had planned this excursion delib- 
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erately, with a view to throwing them together. But 
back of his amiability Fernald had sensed the old man's 
hope that there alone with the girl his guest might es- 
tablish in her mind and in his own a relationship which 
would be within the spirit of the old man's wish and Fer- 
nald's unspoken pledge of honor. 

Meera strode on along the path, while Fernald lumbered 
heavily after her, smoking his pipe, and planning her dis- 
illusionment. The nearer the moment of their communion, 
the more difficult appeared the duty he had set for him- 
self, for Meera was swinging blithely on to their des- 
tination, clambering lightly over the rocks, and now and 
then flashing a bright glance over her shoulder at him. 
The child in her rejoiced, and the woman in her con- 
doned. Life was too beautiful. The sun was setting 
behind them, and must not go down with even a shadow 
upon her bright hope and his. When she had climbed 
to the higher levels she stopped and waited for him. 

"How slow you are, Steve!" she cried. "Is there no 
joy in the privilege of mounting to the seats of the gods?" 

"I come in fear and trembling," he laughed. "You're 
their sister. I, alas ! am only a mortal — with mortal legs 
and thews." 

Laughing she caught him by the hand and hauled him 
up beside her, panting with exertion, rosy in the sunset, 
and he stood upright until she led him on toward a pile 
of rocks which reared their venerable heads higher than 
their brothers. 

"Olympus!" she cried. "Majestic Zeus sits there and 
rules the wind and storm. Is it not a throne for a god? 
Come — you shall sit on it." 

He climbed up beside her and surveyed the splendor of 
the ocean, silent and breathless. Before him to the north 
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and east boulders were piled in a wild profusion, some 
deeply rooted in the ribs of the solid rock, others lying 
here and there as though uprooted by some mighty hand 
in a mad passion of destruction. Smaller bits of rock, 
each weighing a ton or more, lay scattered about them 
down to the edge of the sea as though a pettish spite 
had been wreaked on lesser objects — disorder on so large 
a scale that Fernald had difficulty in accustoming him- 
self to its majestic proportions. To the eastward 
stretched the rows of angry fangs that guarded Heron 
Rock, around which the ground-swell was churning the 
sea to foam. The saffron west touched the white with 
flame and brought it into high relief against the deep 
ultramarine of the seas beyond — which paled in turn to 
milder greens and blues toward the horizon, where it 
joined the soft violet vault of the eastern heavens. There 
in the distance, suspended between sea and sky, its sails 
already in shadow, moved a ship, a pigmy ship on its 
pigmy errand, groping along the immeasurable distances, 
like a soul in the pause between waking and eternal sleep* 
Behind them, symbol of order, defying nature's chaos, 
rose the tower, serene as the sky and as majestic, above 
the huddle of buildings at its foot. The curtains of the 
lanterns had been removed, and already the beam, tenuous 
and palely virescent, against the rosy sky had begun its 
nightly revolutions around the horizon, flashing over Fer- 
nald and the girl like the calm eye of the head keeper, 
in admonition and warning. The houses and shrubbery 
were already in the shadow which was creeping slowly 
up the tower, as the sun at last, hovering for a moment 
on the brink of the sea, plunged into it, leaving their little 
world bathed in the velvet dusk. A night wind was rising 
and the surf was roaring along the ledges to right and 
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left, hissing sharply through the fissures and darting 
here and there like angry serpents' tongues deprived of 
their prey, 

Meera did not speak, nor did she demand speech of 
Fernald. To him, the moment and the place were suf- 
ficient unto themselves. He would have been willing to 
live indefinitely in the present, its beauty, its peace and 
their silent communion. Neither Meera's father nor his 
own conscience could deny them that. In silence at least 
his heart and hers were attune with the wild song of wind 
and wave. Instinctively she, too, seemed to understand 
that and leaned forward with one elbow on her knees, her 
chin cupped in her hand, motionless, her gaze on the 
waste of water by Heron Rock. Her other hand still 
clasped his fingers, which she held firmly on the rock be- 
side him as though she felt if she relinquished them the 
spell which held them both would be broken. Her dark 
eyes reflected the deeper tones of the distant waters, and 
her breath came and went deeply as it does with those 
who are great of spirit. Fernald watched her with side- 
long eyes, every charm, every lovely attribute a tempta- 
tion and a reproach. She was his. She had given her- 
self to him. He had only to reach forth and take her as 
he had done this morning there in Arden. The beam of 
light touched them lightly, flashing for a moment in the 
depths of her eyes, and then passed on with its message 
across the seas. There had been moments in Fernald's 
life deep with meaning, moments of hope and of despair, 
but never until now had he known a great moment. It 
seemed as though all other things in life were as nothing, 
like the shadows in a valley seen from a mountain-top 
beyond which on well-illumined heights his destination 
lay. He seemed to learn in this moment, as if by a sud- 
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den inspiration, that love, the only love worth the giving, 
was born of self-abnegation; that duty, the only duty 
worth doing, was the one which cost one something. All 
his life he had taken — he had never thought it neces- 
sary to believe anything else was required of him — worldly 
comforts, fair- weather friendships, the love of women 
and all the other gifts of good and evil that his world pro- 
vided. It had never occurred to him that in always tak- 
ing, there was any further obligation than that which 
could be adjusted by the payment of money. He had 
never known the real meaning of the moral obligation, 
of the balance — the Eternal balance to be preserved— or 
that if one took one must some day give, also. And now 
the moment had come when he realized that the only 
gift he had ever really needed must be denied him. It 
was the law — a law cruelly barbaric in its simplicity — 
the only law which could govern him, where right was 
right and wrong was wrong. He saw the gulf that lay 
between Meera and him with a new vision which neglected 
nothing of its depth. It was her faith that had made 
him whole. But it painted his venality in ugly colors. 
And the only way in which he could justify that faith 
now was to prove, at least to himself, that he might yet 
learn to be worthy of it. 

The girl beside him straightened, sighing deeply. 

"Nothing means so much as silence — does it, Steve? 
If I could tell you how happy I was, I wouldn't be as 
happy as I am. I don't want to measure it in words. 
I'd rather have the silence tell it to you." 

"Then let it," he whispered. 

She glanced at him, then looked away but her fingers 
moved in his. In a moment she spoke again. 

"But your soul has been talking to me, Steve. I heard 
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it — above the murmur of the wind and sea. It was a 
deep voice, Steve, eager, but oh, so sad ! Won't you tell 
me why?" 

He smiled at her gently. 

"Is there any reason why I should be sad — here — with 
you?" he evaded her. "On Olympus the gods make 
merry, or they rave, threaten or command. Imagine Zeus 
weeping !" 

"No. It was too often Hera who wept," she said 
thoughtfully. 

"I fancy Zeus gave her much to weep about," he 
laughed. "I'm afraid Zeus was a very bad god." 

"That was because he had his own way in everything. 
That's fatal — even for a god. There are men who follow 
his example." 

"There are bad men, I suppose," she sighed. "I've 
read about them in books — men who lie and steal. But 
it has always been a comfort to me to know that most 
people are good, and that the wicked are quickly found 
out and punished." 

Fernald's soul cowered, but his eyes gazed beyond her 
into the shimmering dusk. 

"Yes — the wicked are found out — and punished," he 
repeated mechanically. 

"You must tell me something about the world, Steve," 
she said, turning toward him quickly. "I know so very 
little — and even what I know I've only guessed at. I 
want to learn some of life's real problems — so that if 
the time should ever come I would know how to meet 
them. Daddy and Sylvie have sheltered me here. I have 
asked them many questions, but they won't answer me. 
I'm tired of evasions. I have a mind. Why shouldn't I 
have the right to use it? I'm no longer a child." 
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"Haven't you been happy — as a child ?" he asked. 

"Oh yes — happy. Happy like a pansy, like a violet 

or " she gasped in desperation — "or like a cabbage! 

Do you think," she finished scornfully, "that I don't 
want to be something more than a vegetable !" 

He was silent for a moment, smiling. 

"What do you want to know?" he asked at last. 

"Oh, about everything," she cried, "what people do, 
what they think about. Are the men all as beautiful as 
you are? And the women — tell me about the women. Are 
they all pretty and noble and brave? I am eaten up with 
curiosity. There must be many very beautiful ones that 
you have known. How did you keep from falling in love 
with them — or perhaps you did. My heart aches at the 
thought of it. You didn't, did you, Steve?" 

"No," he smiled, "I was never in — in love." 

"But how could you help it? They must have such 
beautiful manners — such beautiful dresses — Oh, those 
dresses! Last year the Violet brought us in some books 
and some fashion papers filled with pictures of the clothes 
that the women wear. I had never thought much about 
such things before, but those pictures made me feel so 
rustic — so dreadfully rustic and homespun. I carried 
those papers up to my room, before Daddy could see 
them. I felt as though I was doing a wrong but I didn't 
want him to think I was discontented with what he could 
give me. I pored over them night after night by the light 
of my lamp when everybody thought I had gone to bed. 
Oh, Steve, I did so want to look like those pictures. The 
women were so tall, so slender, with such small feet and 
hands, such beautiful slippers and gloves and hats and 
such happy contented faces ! Do all women in your world 
look like those faces I saw in the paper?" 
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He laughed aloud. 

"No, child, the beauties in the fashion papers are 
made as the artists think they ought to be — not as they 



are " 



"But there were photographs, too — those women were 
pretty — in things soft, white and filmy — fixing their hair 
in all kinds of strange and wonderful ways. I tried some 
of them before the mirror — but I couldn't make my hair 
look like those pictures," she sighed. "My fingers 
seemed to be so stupid!" 

"You shouldn't have bothered," he said soothingly. 
"Your hair is quite pretty enough. I have never seen 
any hair-dressing in the world that I liked quite so much." 

"No," she said decisively. "It's commonplace and ugly. 
Why should women learn all these things, if there wasn't 
some use for them?" She sank on the rock beside him 
again helplessly. "I don't want to be a child all my life. 
I want to be as other women are. It is all the more im- 
portant now that you are here. I must seem so simple 
to you — so frowsy and unrefined!" 

"That's not true, child. There's a grace beyond the 
reach of Art. It's yours. There are women, young and 
handsome who would give anything they possess to be 
as you are." 

She looked around at him, her eyes questioning. 

"Are there, really? If I could only believe it!" 

"You may. It's the truth." 

She thought about what he had said for a moment or 
two before she replied. 

"That's because you love me, isn't it?" 

"It's because women are born and not made," he evaded. 
"They may deck themselves in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, but nothing can change the color of their souls." 
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"There are bad women then?" She sighed again. "Oh, 
I suppose there must be, but I can't understand why. It 
pays so much better to be good. When I lose my tem- 
per and am cross with Sylvie or Hannibal, it always makes 
me miserable." 

"We can't always be good," he said. "It's quite hu- 
man to be a little bad — sometimes," 

"Yes, I suppose if we were always good we would be 
divine," she replied. And then after another moment. 
"There must be temptations in your world that one 
doesn't have here?" she asked. 

"There are," he muttered, "temptations for everybody. 
That's the price we pay for society. But the first of all 
virtues is joy, Meera, joy in simple things. With that 
given you, the world doesn't matter at all. The world 
has nothing to offer you that you haven't got already — 
here." 

"But it brought me — you!" she argued, her eyes wide. 
"I didn't have you before." 

He shook his head. 

"I have brought nothing that can help you," he mut- 
tered. 

"Why do you say that, when I know — I know what you 
have brought me?" She turned and faced him almost 
fiercely; one hand clenched on her breast. "Don't you 
suppose that I know — that I feel it — here!** 

He glanced at her and turned his head away. 

"A dream, Meera," he muttered. "It is not real. I 
want — I want you still to think of it as a dream." 

Her eyes were searching his face eagerly, but at last 
the look of bewilderment faded into a smile. 

"You mean," she asked, "that you want me to keep 
the thought of you apart from other things that are defi- 
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nite and real — to live a little while longer with you in 
the land of dreams? Oh I do. You're only half mortal 
yet. And when your soul talks to me I even seem to 
feel that what your lips say is not important." Her fin- 
gers sought his again with a warm clasp. "But oh, 
Steve ! It is a comfort to know that your flesh and blood 
are here, too." 

The long beam from the tower swept over them again, 
its glow more definite. 

"But it is only my lips that can tell you of that which 
is mortal in me,' 9 she said steadily. 

"Then let them tell me of that which is mortal in you. 
It is the mortal in me that wants to hear. Who are 
you? What is the mystery that links your life to mine? 
What is there in your appearance here which disturbed 
Daddy yesterday? He says that there's nothing — that 
it was only the thought that — I loved you that upset 
him so. But I know that there is something else, some- 
thing woven into the mesh of your life and mine that 
must make each of us a part of the other — or 1 — or de- 
stroy us." 

"No, no," he said quickly, "not that " And then 

with a forced laugh. "What a creature you are! What 
could there be between your father and me? I told you 
how I happened to come here. A good wind blew me 
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"Yes " thoughtfully, "the wind! But there was 

something else — something else " 

"Destiny " 

She sensed his sophistry and groped beyond it. 

"Destiny, yes. But that doesn't explain the under- 
current in your thought and Daddy's. I've felt it from 
the first. There's something strange in your life that 
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is putting up a barrier between us. What is it?" She 
rote and threw her arms toward him. 

"Oh Steve, why won't you tell me? Whatever it is can 
make no difference in my love for you. There must be 
nothing in your life that isn't a part of mine. I want 
my share. Give it to me." 

She put her arm gently around his shoulders and drew 
him toward her, and at the touch of her fingers he bent 
his head and set his jaw in the stress of his struggle. Just 
then the beam of Heron Light swept over them again and 
he started up away from her, his lips set in a thin line. 

"Meera," he said in a voice that he did not seem to 
know. "You must listen to me. There are many things 
that you could not understand even if I explained them 
to you. I'he rules that govern Heron Island would not 
do over there where I came from. It is too vast — the 
world, too complicated. Rules must be made for many, 
civic rules, legal rules, social rules which must be obeyed. 
If people break those rules they must suffer the conse- 
quences. I am only a visitor on Heron Island. I belong 
over there. You asked me just now if there was a bar- 
rier between us. There is a barrier, I can't tell you what 
— not now — a reason why I shouldn't have kissed you this 
morning there in Ardcn — yesterday in the cabin. Some- 
thing happened before I came to you which makes it 
wrong for me to love you — and wrong for you to love 
me." He paused a moment and then went on slowly. "I 
am not the prince of your dreams, child. I am only a 
mortal creature of my world, with all of a mortal's fail- 
ings. I have broken some of the rules of that world, 
Mcera — and I must take its punishment." 

He stopped and took a pace away. He had not dared 
to sec the look that he knew was in her eyes. 
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THE dusk had fallen slowly, but night now came 
striding out of the east, stretching forth shadowy 
fingers toward the dying glow. Darkness had 
fallen on Steve Fernald and the night wind chilled his 
body, for the warmth of the day had gone out of him. 
And yet he had a cold exultation in his half-confession, 
a lightness in his heart as of a burden removed. He hoped 
that he had told her enough — that she would not ask 
more of him. She made no sound, and when he turned 
to look at her, she was sitting as before on the throne 
of Zeus, her hands clasped, the gaze of her eyes before 
her on the dark void between sea $rad sky. There was 
wonder in her face and incomprehension but no pain. It 
seemed rather as though she were asking of the familiar 
elements some portentous question. He turned away 
from her again. 

Her voice sounded clearly above the hissing of the surf. 

"You have sinned, Steve? How?" 

"I cannot tell you," he muttered. 

"Yes. You must. You have given me the right to 
know." 

"I haven't the right to tell you," as he faced her 
quietly. "You mustn't ask me." 

"Yes," she persisted, "and you must answer me. I'm 
not a child any longer. I'm a woman, grown in a day — 
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since this morning — with a woman's mind — and I want to 
fill them both with a woman's thoughts and feelings. 
I'm not afraid. If I must take the bad with the good, 
it's only what other women do, and I'm not shrinking 
from it. Whatever your life has been, whatever it is to 
be, it's mine, too — mine, Steve — its pain as well as its 
joy. What you have done of good, I, too, have done. 
If you have sinned, it is my sin, too." 

She had risen and her hands were on his shoulders, her 
eyes seeking his. 

"Tell me, Steve," she repeated. "Tell me everything." 
,' "No, I cannot," he groaned. "I cannot." 

"You must. The Bon Dieu gave you to me as you 
are, mortal, as you say, with mortal failings. If you 
are in the Valley of Shadows, I will stay with you there 
until the light comes to us both." 

"No. Our ways must not be together. I knew it yes- 
terday — the day before — but I shut my eyes when you 
(dreamed and dreamed with you. Now I'm awake — I must 
not dream again." 

"I love you," she murmured. 

"You must not " 

"I will — nothing shall prevent me " 

"You don't know what you say." 

"Yes, I know. You cannot frighten me. Your soul 
looks from your eyes, Steve. It may have passed through 
storm, but it still burns clearly — like the light " 

He put his hands on her arms. The reflection of the 
beam from the tower swept her face like a caress. She 
was smiling. Hers was the childlike faith which is the 
most enduring faith of all. It drove him to the limits of 
his resources. He raised his hands to her wrists and 
gently lowered her arms from his shoulders. 
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"I — I don't want to frighten you," he said hoarsely. 
"I don't want to make you unhappy, but you press me 
too hard. You must not believe in me. Fm not worthy 
of it." 

"Let me be the judge of that." 

He hesitated for a painful moment and then relin- 
quished her hand, 

"Despise me if you like," he said,, his head averted. 
"I've stolen. I'm a thief." 

Her reply came quickly but there was no dismay in 
it — no starting back as he hoped and feared — as from 
a thing unclean. 

"A thief! So was Robin Hood. But I love him none 
the less for that." 

"I took money," he gasped helplessly "that belonged 
to someone else " 

"So did Robin Hood " 

"I spent it on — on things that did me no good " 

"So did he " 

"Robin Hood lived in an age when might was right." 
He broke off and faced her sternly. "Oh, Meera, listen 
to me. What I have done is unpardonable, if not by 
your standards, then by those of the world in which I 
live. I'm an outcast, a fugitive from the law, a hunted 
man " 

"So was Robin Hood," she insisted stolidly. "But 
there were those who loved him none the less." She 
stopped suddenly. "Is that all you have to tell me? 

Well !" and she smiled up at him gaily, "I forgive 

you." 

But he turned away again. 

"You don't understand. This is no dream — no ro- 
mance. Would you care for the love of a man at whom 
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men could point the finger of scorn and women draw 
aside their skirts as from the fear of contamination?" 

"Let them dare," she said scornfully. 

"Cpuld you give your love to a man who might be 
taken by officers of the law and put in prison ?" 

"I would go with him." 

"Could you put your faith in a man you knew had 
broken faith with those who believed in him?" 

"I've put my faith in you." 

"And if I dishonored you?" 

"You will not." 

"I've dishonored you already." 

"Then honor is a foolish thing." She sprang quickly 
in front of him, her glance leaping to his. "Whatever 
you are — you are as the Bon Dieu made you — and that 
cannot be wrong. But wrong or right — I love you." 

She was whispering now, her soft fingers touching his 
neck, his eyes and hair, her wide gaze in his, soft with the 
light of her belief. "Do you think I can give you up 
now, when you've taught me what it is to live? Some- 
thing new has been born in me, Steve, something perilous 
— I feel it — or it would not be so strange. I love you 
for the light in your eyes but — Oh, Steve! — I love you 
too for the touch of your fingers, the touch of your lips. 
It is wonderful, and Oh, so sweet! I don't know what it 
means, and I don't care. I have dreamed, but there never 
was a dream that was half so beautiful as this. Heaven 
itself can be no better place than here — in your arms. All 
my blood flows into yours. Kiss me, Steve." 

Her lips were trembling, dangerously near his own, but 
he held his head aside, looking toward the light in which 
he found his strength, his body tense, his mind unpoised, 
before the immaculate simplicity of her confession. She 
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knew nothing of any laws but the natural ones — and fol- 
lowed them blindly, sure that where they had not failed 
her before they could not fail her now. Whatever she 
felt was right to her, because it was natural to her. If 
a miracle had happened, it was Nature's miracle, like the 
tides or the rainbow, and she accepted it as she accepted 
them in wonder and joy but without question, as a gift 
of the Bon Dieu who made all things that were beautiful. 

Fernald was awed at the damage he had done, and 
stood, his arms at his sides, his fingers driven into his 
palms to keep them from taking her. 

But she heard the groan that escaped him. 

"Steve!" she whispered. 

"No. You mustn't " 

"Have I not told you that I do not care what you 
have done ?" 

"Yes— yes." 

"What is it then?" 

He knew now that nothing he could say would be of 
any avail. .There was no refuge from his misery except 
in flight. 

"Come," he muttered, "we must go back." 

She drew away from him as though he had struck her, 
her hands clutching at her breast, her dark eyes glowing 
in the bleak pallor of her face. He cursed the day he 
had been born, and prayed that one of the gods of 
Meera's Olympus might smite him ; but he did not flinch. 

"It is dark. Your father expects us," he said and 
moved away. 

"Wait!" 

Her voice was suppressed as though a hand were 
clutching at her throat. "I want to be sure that— that 
I understand — that — that there is no mistake." 
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"There is no mistake," he said. 

"Yes — one — that I shouldn't have known — shouldn't 
have guessed that there was something else — some other 
reason why you should not love me — 
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He turned and looked at her but was silent. 

"Oh I know, now. If the Bon Dieu has given me the 
love of a woman, He has given me a woman's intuitions 
also. There is someone else — over there " 

Her slender arm pointed toward the dead embers in the 
west. "A woman — like me whom you have kissed — as you 
have kissed me — a woman whose heart and soul you al- 
ready possessed before you possessed mine." She ran 
quickly to him and peered into his face — "Well — why 
don't you answer?" 

She was breathing hard, like a stag at bay. She had 
never been so beautiful to Fernald. If his love for her 
was to be measured in terms of his present pain, he was 
paying his debt in full, but he steeled himself against her 
in silence. 

"Is — is that the reason?" she urged haltingly, "I can 
stand hearing it now. You love — someone — else?" 

He struggled impotently. He thought of other women 
— of Maisie. His relations with them defamed the word 
as Meera knew it — as he now knew it, too. Blindly, al- 
most unconsciously, he spoke as though shielding her 
from contamination. 

"No — thank God — not love. I have never loved — I can 

never love anyone " and he turned toward her in 

shame and triumph — "anyone but you." 

There was a glad little sob in her throat as she ran 
to him. 

"Oh, my dear, I only accused you because I wanted 
you to deny it. You do love me, Steve " 
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"Better than life " 

"And there's no one else " 

"No one." 

But as she sought the shelter of his arms again, he 
held her away from him, 

"No, child — not yet. You have tempted me to-night 
— God knows you have tempted me but in the love you've 
made in me I've found a greater thing than love — honor, 
a greater thing than self-interest — conscience. And with- 
out them my love would be something baser, unworthy of 
the name. In a little while — perhaps I may come to you. 
Give me time to justify myself — your faith in me and 
the friendship of those who have brought me back from 
death " 

But she couldn't understand. 

"But I have forgiven you — everything" she cried with 
a gesture. 

"I have not forgiven myself." 

She hesitated before him and then looked out to sea. 
Her tone was quiet but there was a note in it that he had 
not heard before. 

"It is very strange," she said slowly. "It seems to me 
— that love ought to be greater than all other things — so 
great that nothing else need matter. To me, it doesn't 
consider the past, nor the future. They may be its be- 
ginning, or its end, but to me, love makes the present im- 
mortal. You do not feel that, Steve, as I do, or you 
couldn't deny me." 

There were tears in her voice, the plaintive note that 
had restrained him yesterday in the cabin. But he did 
not yield to it now. 

He stood facing the light, trying not to hear her. But 
he had to. 
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"You don't love me, Steve — you don't love me," she 
was sobbing. 

"Hush, Meera — hush," he cried. 

"What does it matter?" she went on. "You think that 
Fm only a child, that you can care for me as you would 
a child, and that the love I gave you is only the love that 
a child can give. You don't know, you can't see that you 
must be everything to me — or nothing." 

"Don't make it too hard for me — for us both." 

"You don't care. If you did you couldn't bear the 
thought of seeing me unhappy." 

Artless she may have been, but whether artless or 
suddenly armed with all the woman's instinctive weapons, 
she won. For Steve Fernald, after a brief struggle, turned 
and caught her in his arms. 

Only for a moment, however, for, as Meera came to 
him, the ray from the lantern swept over them and 
picked out, beyond the edge of the rock toward which 
Fernald was facing, the head and shoulders of a man 
leaping upward. It was Hannibal with mischief in his 
look if ever Fernald had seen it. He thrust Meera aside 
and braced himself, for the man came at him with a 
rush like an ape, on all fours. Fernald stepped to one 
side and struck with all his force. The blow stopped 
the fury of the onslaught and Hannibal toppled over but 
he was up at once and coming again. Fernald knew it 
would never do to come to close quarters with those 
ape-like arms and struck again viciously. Hannibal 
paused, brushing his hand across his bruised face, 
but as Fernald struck again he sprang below his guard 
and catching him around the waist, bore him back- 
ward. 

Meera had been too startled by the apparition to speak, 
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and it took her longer than Fernald to realize the dan- 
ger. As Fernald's blows fell she started forward quickly, 
but not before the two men were locked in their deathly 
embrace. 

"Hannibal !" she cried breathlessly. "Hannibal ! I for- 
bid you !" 

But he did not hear her. There was murder in his 
clutch, but Fernald fought back silently, trying every 
trick that he knew to trip the creature or loosen his hold, 
without avail, for he felt himself slowly borne back toward 
the edge of the throne of Zeus beyond which was jagged 
darkness and the hissing of the spume. The man's breath 
was labored, but through it at intervals came the bur- 
den of his madness. 

"You'll make Meera cry — will you. YouTl make her 
cry no more — no more — not after to-night. You'll go 
back into the sea — where you came from. That's where 
you're going — into the dark — down — down where Fll go 
with you " 

Meera's voice sounded shrilly above the rush of the 
sea, as she struggled beside them trying to tear the men 
apart. Fernald found a grip with one hand upon Han- 
nibal's throat, which he clutched with wiry fingers so 
that he gibbered no more, but the crushing power of 
the creature's arms did not relax. And brace himself 
as he might for a foothold, against the rocks, Fernald 
felt himself being driven slowly backward. Long after the 
breath had gone out of him he continued to strike at the 
resistless bulk that was crushing him, but the arms seemed 
to gain in strength and his own efforts to become more 
feeble. He was too weak — too weak. There was a black 
mist before his eyes and he could not see. But just then 
the beam of light from the tower flashed over them and 
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he caught a glimpse of Meera's white face over Hanni- 
bal's shoulder as she clung desperately to him, on her 
knees, swaying from side to side in the perilous movement 
toward the edge of the rock. Hannibal stumbled and 
there was a pause — their movement checked. Meera'i 
weight was dragging him. At that moment, summoning 
all of his remaining strength in a supreme effort, Fer- 
nald turned his body to one side, thrust a leg behind Han- 
nibal's knee and bore down on top of him so that he 
fell beneath them. In a moment, between them they 
had him pinioned to the rock. The man struggled for a 
moment and then lay quiet and they saw that his head 
had been cut in his fall. 

"He — he tried to kill you," panted Meera. 

Fernald wanted to speak but only gasped instead. The 
breath was out of him. 

"Are you hurt?" she asked. 

"No — I — I believe not," he managed to say. 

"Oh, Steve — he was mad — mad; " 

"He hates me. I knew it." 

"Yes. I felt that, too — but I never dreamed " She 

broke off and looked down at Hannibal's face. "It was 
our coming here — here to Olympus. I should have known. 
This is his hour. His and mine. I forgot " 

The man stirred beneath them — and Meera "turned 
toward Fernald. 

"Go, Steve, go," she whispered. "He must not see you. 
I can manage him." 

But Fernald did not move. 

"Do you hear?" she repeated. "I am not afraid." 

"But I am " 

As she insisted, he got up and stood aside, behind a 
bulk of rock. The man opened his eyes and looked into 
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Meera's. She had released his arms and crouched beside 
him on her haunches waiting. 

"It's gone," he stammered, raising his head. 

"Yes, Hannibal," she said quietly. "It went with the 
dusk. Phaeton has driven the chariot into the sea. The 
night has fallen." 

He raised himself on one elbow and peered around. 

"I thought — Dis — was here." 

"He came — and is gone — only Poseidon and Artemis — 
and now they too are gone. Only Meera, Hannibal, and 
it is time to go." 

He sat up and looked at her. There was no madness 
in his eyes but as a drop of moisture trickled down his 
forehead he touched his finger to it. 

"You fell, Hannibal — and cut your head. You must 
go at once and wash it." 

He rose slowly to his feet, tapping his forehead with 
his fingers. And Meera stood beside him. 

"No. I remember," he said suddenly. "Something has 
happened. He was here with you — on Olympus." 

She was silent, but her gaze did not leave his eyes. 

"I saw you come — and followed you — but you for- 
got he muttered. "Yesterday — the day before." 

He straightened and looked around. "I remember now. 
You wanted something he would not give. He took you 
in his arms. He made you unhappy. I would have killed 
him." 

As his voice rose she quieted him. 

"Sh — Hannibal. You have done wrong. You must 
go now — to the light." 

But he clutched her by the arm. 

"He didn't wake you?" he whispered pleading. 

But she pointed toward the reservation. 
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CHAPTER XV 

NEMESIS 

THE following morning Fernald busied himself with 
Michel in the building of the new henhouse which 
was up in the pine grove toward Heron Rock. 
Meera had passed near the spot at which they were work- 
ing on her way to Valhalla and had smiled gravely at 
them, but had gone on her way without speaking. There 
had been lines of weariness in her face that Fernald had 
not seen before and from those and her manner at the 
breakfast-table he had known that she had spent the night 
awake trying to adjust her mind to their new relation- 
ship. The intrusion of the mad Hannibal perhaps had 
awakened her — or perhaps the realization that there was 
something in Fernald's attitude which still remained un- 
explained. Fernald went on with his work, busying his 
mind in the task that Michel had set for him, and dis- 
covered something he had not known before, that physi- 
cal labor if it were hard enough was a palliation if not 
a cure for most of the ills that the mind is heir to. His 
ribs were sore from the crushing Hannibal had given 
them, but he didn't complain. He hauled and hewed, 
sawed and hammered, aware that he was slowly gaining 
back some of his lost self-respect. If he had yielded to 
Meera for a brief moment last night, he had done all that 
his conscience required of him and had obeyed the spirit 
if not the letter of Prosper Cahoon's unspoken wish. 
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More than this, a strength was growing in him, moral 
as well as physical, to do his duty as he saw it, whatever 
happened. His first sacrifice made, however futile it had 
seemed, others to come would not be so difficult. He had 
renounced what was most desirable to him, he had given 
— not taken, and he knew that what he had done was 
good. He was finding himself. He felt it in his com- 
mand of his aching muscles, in the interest and intelligence 
he was putting into his humble task and in the approval 
of the skillful Michel, whose vicarious eye now seemed 
even less ominous than before. He felt that now he could 
look his host in the face and confess to him, as he had 
not dared to do yesterday, all that had passed between 
Meera and him. 

Fernald saw nothing of Prosper Cahoon during the 
long morning, but this was not strange, for in his hours 
off duty it was the light-keeper's habit to spend most of 
his time among his books. But when Fernald went in to 
the dinner-table and the old man did not appear it began 
to be apparent that something unusual had happened. 
Sylvie too wore an abstracted air and cast troubled 
glances toward the door into the hall. They were almost 
* through their meal before the light-keeper entered the 
room and without the customary greeting, took his place 
at the head of the table. His face was pallid beneath 
the tan and his brows were tangled with deeply indented 
lines. Hannibal did not appear and Meera kept her gaze 
on her dish and spoke little. The burden of the conver- 
sation, such as there was, fell upon Fernald and Michel. 
But when the meal was over, Cahoon pushed back his 
chair and gravely requested Fernald and his daughter to 
follow him to the library. Meera glanced at Fernald, a 
little startled, but went after her father without a word. 
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There was a sharp little line between her brows and her 
lips were firmly set when they faced the old man a mo- 
ment later. The door leading into his bedroom was closed. 
Cahoon glanced at it and then, with great deliberation, 
shut the door into the corridor and even pulled down 
the windows, a precaution never observed in good weather 
on Heron Island, and Fernald knew that trouble was brew- 
ing. 

"Hannibal has told me " he began gravely, "what hap- 
pened last night on Heron Point — 
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"He had a spell — Daddy," Meera began. 

"One moment, child," Cahoon broke in. "I will state 
the case as clearly as I may. If there is a mistake — I 
will hear of it later." 

"But he was not responsible," she cried. "He tried to 
kill Steve. We had a struggle, a desperate one " 

The old man raised his hand. "He has made a full 
confession. I'm not excusing him and I mean that he 
shall be punished, but there was a reason, he says, for 
what he did " 

"There was no reason " 

"Silence !" The old man's voice rang out harshly and 
Meera paused. 

"I am addressing my remarks to you, Mr. Fernald," 
he said sternly. "When you came here I accepted your 
presence in protest. Later I — I changed my mind. I re- 
ceived you here as a friend and removed all conditions 
I had exacted — but you knew as you know now what my 
wish with regard to my daughter has been." 

"Yes, sir, I knew," said Fernald steadily. 

"I have learned with great regret that you have dis- 
regarded my wishes. Last night when Hannibal attacked 
you, my daughter was in your arms " 
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"Daddy!" Meera's face flushed hotly and then turned 
pale. 

"Is this true?" the old man Insisted, ignoring her. 

"Yes, sir, it's true," said Fernald. 
'Oh!" he gasped. 
'But if you'll let me explain " 

"There's nothing to explain." The old man strode 
a few steps away, more mighty in dignity than he would 
have been in wrath. "The fact is eloquent. I trusted 
you. It was a mistake — 



"< 
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"You asked a very hard thing of me, Mr. Cahoon," be- 
gan Fernald, "but I give you my word, even if I had 
failed you before, that last night I did what was required 
of me." 

The old man turned on him scathingly. 

"Was it required of you to take advantage of my gen- 
erosity in letting you be together — to — to kiss my daugh- 
ter, to teach her to believe in you — you, a broken man, 
a renegade, a fugitive? Whatever claims you may have 
had on my generosity, you've forfeited them now. There 
is no hope for a bread-and-salt traitor on earth or in 
Heaven, Mr. Fernald." He paused in magnificent dis- 
dain, and threw out an arm toward his daughter, who 
sat silent and motionless, watching him in pallid fascina- 
tion. "It is now time that I must defend her — since she 
cannot defend herself. I shall let her know what I know 
of you, Mr. Fernald, and what I know of the world from 
which you come. I shall tell her that you fled from that 
world because you had to, because the world, rotten as it 
is, repudiated you and that the only thing left for you 



was " 



"Heron Island," said Meera rising. "That was left 
for him." Her hands were clenched at her sides and her 
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voice trembled as she struggled for her composure. "You 
need tell me no more, Daddy, for I know." 

The old man faced her and peered into her eyes. "You 
know!" he gasped. 

"Yes. Steve told me — there last night. He had to. 
I made him. He tried to make me hate him, just as you 
are doing. He's a thief — an outlaw — a renegade — as you 
say. He has broken faith, too — over there — he said so — 
he neglected nothing. He tried to make me believe that 
he had broken faith with me, but I knew that he lied. It 
was you, Daddy, who taught me to believe what I read in 
the eyes, and so I knew that what his lips were saying was 
not true. If he is an outlaw, a renegade, a thief, as he 
says, there's a reason for it that I will know some day. 
But even if he is these things, they will make no difference 
to me, because I love him — I love him." 

There was a wildness in her passion that dominated 
the situation and the two men watched her in silence, 
the old man with a curious and startled glance as at a 
person never seen before, a vision dressed in the familiar 
habiliments of a departed friend. To Steve, she was trans- 
figured. She was the Meera of the wind and sea, but an- 
other Meera, too, who had nothing in common with the 
fantastic child that had so bewitched him. She had grown 
at a bound to her full stature, mental and spiritual, and 
met them both on level ground, in the full maturity of 
womanhood. 

"You love him," the old man was muttering helplessly 
—"Steve Fernald!" 

"I do — I do," she cried. "I have loved him always 
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"You don't know — you are onty a child " 

"Look at me," she said throwing out her arms. "Am 
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I a child? Am I? Because you would keep me one? Do 
you think that because you wish it you can prevent my 
body from taking its womanly shape, my mind from grow- 
ing into its allotted strength and vigor, my soul from 
being the sentient thing the Bon Dieu meant it to be? Do 
you think that, because I live on Heron Island, I am al- 
ways to be the child that you brought here? Do you 
think that because you have kept me apart from the world 
that you can set aside, too, the laws of nature?" She 
went to him and threw herself at His feet. "Oh, Daddy, 
can't you see?" she pleaded. "I don't want to give you 
pain, but you must know that things cannot be with me 
as they have always been. I have known for a long while 
that there was something else in life for me besides the 
toys, the games, the dreams of my childhood. Don't 
begrudge it to me now that it has come to me. Give him 
to me, Daddy. I want him so." 

Prosper Cahoon sat deep in his chair with eyes hidden 
under his tangled brows. The fingers of one of his hands 
slowly tapped the chair-arm. 

"He told you that — what you have told me — that he 
had stolen ?" he muttered. 

"Yes — Oh he tried to make me give him up. But I 
wouldn't let him. I couldn't " 

Prosper Cahoon put her aside gently and walked 
toward the door to his bedroom, beside which he stood 
with folded arms. 

"It has already gone so far as this," he muttered again, 
as though to himself. And then turning, to Fernald, 

"Have you anything to say?" 

"Nothing in extenuation, except that whatever I have 
done has come from the best that is in me. I have broken 
faith with you. I have no excuse to offer. I am willing 
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to pay the penalty." He bowed his head. "You make it 
very hard for me — with Meera here. If she will go " 

But Meera had risen and stood beside him resolutely. 

"No — there can be no secrets from me now. What- 
ever Steve is, I am a part of. I don't want to be spared. 
If there is something I don't know, I want to hear it now." 

The old man stood before him and searched him scorn- 
fully. 

"You dare to think that you are worthy of her?" he 
asked contemptuously. 

"No," said Fernald quietly. "I have told her what I 
am. Can I do more? What I do dare to think is that 
some day I may justify myself — I am trying to, Mr* 
Cahoon. Believe in me or not, as you choose, I am try- 
ing» 

But the old man's deeply set eyes did not relax their 
vigilance and as his glance passed his daughter's face and. 
saw the look in her eyes as she stood by Fernald, a paint 
shot through him. There stood before him, not Meera 
and this boy, but his father and her mother, the woman 
blind in her infatuation, the man — Prosper Cahoon's face 
hardened, and he passed a hand before his eyes. 

"Do you know, Meera, what love means? It does not 
come on the wings of storm or in the lightning's flash. 
You have known Steve Fernald just four days." 

"I have known him always," she said confidently. 

"Love is gentle. It lives only in honor, truth and pur- 
ity. And you, Steve Fernald," he said turning scornfully, 
"are you one to think of such a love as that?" 

Fernald knew what he meant and bowed his head. 

"You'll let me speak?" he asked. 

Cahoon nodded, frowning. "Yes. Say what you 
please. Tell her everything. It's time." Fernald looked 
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up at him quickly. His meaning was clear. He wanted 
Fernald's confession completed. The avowals of his 
broken faith and dishonored name were not enough* 
Meera had forgiven him for these. He meant that she 
should know too the habits he had had, the vices, the 
companions, faults more easily condoned in his own world, 
but less easily forgivable here. This meant, as Fernald 
knew, not his own renunciation of Meera, but her renunci- 
ation of him and he was silent, appalled at the imminence 
of the sacrifice the old man demanded of him. Cahoon 
stood erect, his arms folded, his face calm, but his ex- 
pression commanding and inexorable. 

As Fernald hesitated, Cahoon said sharply, "Tell her. 
If you don't, / shall." 

Fernald felt the girl's gaze searching his face and he 
♦chose his words with difficulty. 

"I have told your daughter that the code which gov- 
erns on Heron Island would not do in the world from 
Vhich I come — that there are rules — rules which must be 
obeyed. I told her that I had broken one of those rules 
and that I must suffer the consequences. I have done 
wrong in many ways — ways which Meera would not un- 
derstand " 

"I want her to understand " persisted the old man, 

as he paused. 

"I — I will try to make them clear to her. There are 
men who live 6nly for their inclinations and appetites, 
who move along the line of least resistance with no 
thought for anything or anyone but themselves, who take 
from the world but give nothing in return. They are the 
poisonous growths of society — who live on what other men 
— better men have made for them. That is the kind of a 
man I was — over there." 
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Meera was smiling her smile of childish faith. Clearly 
she didn't believe him. 

€€ I drank, gambled and spent all that I had with — with 
companions who were no better than I. I had begun 
wrong but I couldn't stop. I was a little mad, I think. 
But there came a time when I had to stop. I had done 
harm to many, good to few. I was better out of the 
way." He turned to Meera and lowered his voice. "What 
I didn't tell her was that I went to St. Martin's — to 
sail out to sea — and never come back." He smiled bit- 
terly. "As you see, I was destined to fail in that — as in 
other things." 

Meera's glance wavered a moment as he made this 
confession and then, with a sob and a cry of pity that 
completely excluded her father, she buried her face in 
her hands and wept. 

"Oh, Steve !" she cried, "How you must have suffered !" 

The old man took a step toward them, frowning, and 
put his hand on Meera's shoulder. 

"Wait !" he said hoarsely. "Wait, Meera. He has not 
told you all." And then to Fernald. "Tell her— about 
the others." 

Fernald's figure stiffened, and his lips closed firmly. 

"There were no others," he said quietly. 

Meera's eyes widened. 

"What do you mean, Daddy?" 

"Let him tell you, if he dares," said Cahoon with a 
sneer. 

Fernald's jaw shot forward and a look came into his 
eyes that the old man had seen before — elsewhere. 

"I have told the truth— and will tell the truth," he 
said steadily. "There were no others — there was no other 
—I have sinned only in not loving. And if it's a sin for 
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me to love Mccra now, it is a sin I'm not ashamed of." 
He sought the girl's eyes eagerly. "I have never loved 
before nor can again." 

He took a step nearer Meera and faced the old man 
defiantly. 

"You may deny me your faith, if you like. That's 
your privilege. But if Meera will give me hers " 

Meera's reply was to take him by the arm and put a 
hand upon his shoulder. 

tC l couldn't give one without the other — I love you,'* 
she murmured. 

Fernald touched her hair gently with his lips. 

"You believe in me ?" 

"Yes— yes." 

They were aware of the old man passing behind them 
swiftly and of his standing for a moment with his hand 
on the knob of his bedroom door. 

His face was dark and convulsed with passion, and 
throwing the door open, he called to someone inside. 

"Come in, please." 

And Maisie, cool but determined, faced Fernald from 
the doorway. She looked him in the eyes for a moment, 
but her gaze shifted to Meera, whom she examined from 
head to foot with a long stare which might have been 
impertinent had it not been curious. She wore a plum- 
colored suit of cloth and a modish toque with a long 
feather which nodded rakishly at the ceiling, and as she 
swung her hands to her hips, as some women will, in de- 
fiance, there was a clatter of purse, cardcase and vanity- 
box as they dangled from their golden chains. Strains 
of her copper-colored hair which had escaped their meshes 
were caught in the sunlight from the window beside her 
and made a ruddy frame which brought out with startling 
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sharpness the whiteness of her skin, the spots on her 
cheeks, and the flash of her dark eyes. She radiated an 
atmosphere as definite as the odor of the sachet she wore 
which filled the room with its curious fragrance. Meera 
eyed her with a kind of fearful admiration, taking in 
with an avid glance every detail of her costume, her 
eyes at last meeting Maisie's wonderingly, at this sud- 
den and brilliant apparition. 

Behind her, Steve had started back and now she heard 
him say, 

"Maisie P' 

He was leaning for support against a chair and his 
blue eyes had gone a shade darker as they peered from 
his haggard face at the woman who faced him. 

"A pleasant death, Steve. It's too bad I've intruded. 
Of course I wouldn't have come for the world if I had 
known " 

"How did you come here — how did you know " 

"Simplest thing in the world," laughed Maisie coolly. 
"I came to St. Martin's in a train, some days ago; from 
there in a launch early this morning. I got here at ten. 

And since then I have been talking to this gentleman " 

And she moved an arm toward Cahoon. 

Fernald glanced at the old man who had fallen into 
his chair and was leaning forward motionless with his 
head in his arms upon the tabic. 

With a sudden lithe movement Maisie moved quickly 
forward into the room and stopping before Meera, peered 
into the girl's face. 

"So you are Meera !" she said. 

Meera unconsciously shrank from her scrutiny, but 
found her voice at last. 

"Who — who is this — this lady, Steve?" she murmured. 
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But he didn't reply. 

Meera, having found her voice, seemed suddenly to find 
her resolution too, for she spoke slowly as though mak- 
ing an important decision. 

"If she is a — a friend of yours she ought to be a friend 
of mine." 

As she looked at Feraald he laid a hand upon her arm. 

"A friend — yes," he stammered, "a friend." 

But the girl shot a quick glance at Maisie, who stood 
calmly upright, studying with narrowing gaze the girl 
before her. 

"Why have you come to Heron Island," Meera asked 
of her slowly, "And why do you look at me so strangely? 
Tell me what you want. Who are you?" 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE TRIANGLE 

MAISIE looked at her for a long moment and then 
shook her gold ornaments and laughed. It 
wasn't pretty laughter — for Maisie, but she 
hadn't come to Heron Island to laugh prettily. Angry 
and despairing at the stories that the fishermen told in 
St. Martin's about the mystery and charm of this girl, 
to whom Fernald had sailed and whom he preferred to 
her, she had come forth with determination to see for 
herself and wreak her bitterness on the man who had de- 
serted her. But Meera's beauty enraged her — while her 
innocence reproached. She had kept her poise admirably 
but to Steve her laugh betrayed her. All that could be 
cruel and merciless in a woman was in Maisie's laugh. It 
was a plebeian laugh, a little louder and coarser than it 
might have been and the gesture with which she twisted 
on her high heels and shrugged her shoulders as she 
pressed her slim figure was a little reminiscent of the 
shop-girl at Wegefarth's Emporium. But Meera only 
looked at her in innocent wonder, still marveling at her 
appearance. 

"Who am I?" said Maisie, "What do I want? Oh 
nothing important — I was — er — in the neighborhood and 
thought I would like to see Steve Fernald. We are merely 
— er — very good friends " 

Prosper Cahoon leaned forward more heavily upon the 
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table and groaned but none of them heard him. Meera 
looked from Maisie to Steve. 

"Friends ?" she repeated. 

"Yes — friends," said Maisie, glancing at Fernald with 
a grin. "Mr. Fernald has been — er — attending to my 
business affairs for me. Kind of him, wasn't it?" 

As she glanced at Fernald, he came forward and stood 
between them — aware of Meera's defenselessness at a 
game in which the cards were marked. 

"Miss Ogden's reasons for coming here are not yet 
clear to me," he said quickly. "Perhaps if you'll let 
me speak to her alone — 
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Maisie stopped smiling, but her tones were careless 
enough. 

"Oh, that isn't necessary at all. There isn't any- 
thing that I know of that Miss — er " 

"My name is Cahoon*" said Meera gravely. 

" — that Miss Cahoon shouldn't hear. Oh, don't glare 
at a fellow so, Steve. You make one creepy." 

"Go on, then," Steve commanded. 

Maisie was silent for a moment, coolly twisting the 
chain of her vanity-box like a cat with a spool of yarn, 
while Meera watched her with fascinated eyes. / 

"You're not very polite, Steve, considering the fact, 
that I've come all the way out here to see you. 
And the launch — I was dreadfully sick, you know — 
ugh!" and she shuddered effectively. "No friendship in 
the world is worth getting seasick about. Now is it, 
Miss Cahoon?" 

"I've never been seasick," said Meera as she moved 
toward the door. "But if you don't feel well perhaps 
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"Oh, don't bother, please," said Maisie with a restrain- 
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ing gesture, "I'm all right now — if it wasn't for the hor- 
rible thought that I knew I had to go back." 

"I am sorry you felt so badly," said Meera. 

Maisie glanced quickly at her, conscious that the girl's 
solicitude was genuine. 

"Oh, don't bother about me," she laughed. "I'll make 
out. I guess it's because I wasn't used to the water. But 
I can tell you that if I hadn't known Steve was here, I'd 
have turned back." 

"I'm glad you didn't," said Meera quietly, aware of a 
growing inquietude in the other woman's presence. But 
she added politely, "Will you sit down. Now that you 
are here I should like very much to know what it is that 
you want of Steve." 

But Maisie only looked at the chair the girl indicated* 

"What I want of him! Oh, I just wanted to see him 
and talk over — er — business matters. You see when a 
woman gets used to having a man around to lean on— 
for advice, you know — she gets to feel her dependence 
and when he goes away, she misses him. You understand, 
don't you, Miss Cahoon?" 

"I don't know whether I do or not — in the way you 
mean," said Meera slowly. Her gaze was lost in the glit- 
ter of the rings on the visitor's hand. 

"It seems to me," said Fernald dryly, "that Miss Ca- 
hoon can hardly be interested in — 
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"I am " put in Meera with decision. "But I don't 

see yet just what you want, Miss — er " 

"Ogden. That's my Tiome and mother' name — other- 
wise Maisie Delamere, Duchess of Ghdestan, in the sec- 
ond act of the Broadway success, 'The Princess Pit-a- 
Pat.' " 

Maisie curtesied, and then shrugging a shoulder twisted 
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lightly on her heels and walked past him toward the win- 
dow. Meera's eyes had grown larger. 

"You're — you're an actress ?" she gasped. 

Maisie turned with a laugh. 

"There are people who say Fm not an actress. But 
you can't hurt the feelings of a show-girl. I'm not really 
so awfully rotten — am I, Steve?" 

Meera examined the visitor with a new interest, as if 
she had been a rare deep-sea fish, cast up by some con- 
vulsion of the ocean's bed. 

"An actress!" she repeated, almost in a whisper. "I 
thought you must have been something unusual. You are 
unlike any woman I have ever seen." 

Maisie flushed. 

"Different! I suppose I am. It's a pretty long call 
from this to the Rialto. Perhaps I think you're a lit- 
tle different too." 

"Am I?" said the girl, as though to herself. And then, 
"Yes, I suppose I am. I don't know very much about 
cities, or the people who live in them." 

She raised her head suddenly, her eyes keenly alert, and 
then spoke with measured calmness. 

"What did you say the name was of the play you act 
in?" she asked coolly. 

" 'The Princess Pit-a-Pat,' " repeated Maisie. 

"You may think it strange that I've never heard of 
it," Meera returned. "I have never even been to a thea- 
ter. I am really very curious " her voice trailed off 

as though she was thinking of something else. And then, 
"Of course I know something about the stage. I have 
read plays in the library — 'The Rivals,' *Le Misanthrope. 
'The Princess Pit-a-Pat' — is modern — a comedy, I sup- 
pose." 
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Maisie eyed her in silence. 

''You're not kidding, are you?" and then with a shrug, 
"Of course not. I ought to have known. Oh, 'Pit-a- 
Pat' isn't one of the classics," she laughed. "It's just 
scenic — with a pretty good bunch of choristers, a tango 
octette, a lot of classy kickers, and some swell lookers 
to carry the wardrobe in the court scene. That's where / 
come in. And the king is a scream! 9 * 

Fernald was eyeing her narrowly. She was overdoing 
her part. Off the stage it had never been Maisie's habit 
to use the Broadway jargon. 

"Fm afraid I don't understand," said Meera help- 
lessly. 

"It isn't necessary that you should," put in Fernald 
quickly. 

"I suppose Miss — er Ogden — is one of the principal 

characters " the girl continued, "that is what she 

means, of course. It must be very interesting. But I 
can't see yet what Steve has to do with the theater. If 
he has any responsibility in your business matters — 
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She stopped suddenly, her face alight with a new idea 
that made her both happy and miserable. She went 
quickly to Maisie and laid both hands appealingly upon 
her arm, while her eyes searched her face. "Is it the 

money?" she asked eagerly, "The money that Steve " 

she paused, for Maisie was looking at her blankly, and 
turned to Fernald. 

"Miss Ogden knows nothing — has nothing to do with 
that," he muttered in a stifled tone. 

Maisie's eyes flashed, deep with intelligence and she 
drew away from Meera, her lips pressed together in a thin 
line which curled slightly upward at the ends. 

Meera's expression relaxed for a moment, and she drew 
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back as though sensing the woman's antagonism. Her 
gaze sought the floor, and her brows drew down thought- 
fully. 

"If it isn't that— I can't imagine " 

She slowly looked up and met SteTe's haggard eyes. 
Even yet her faith in him was still whole. It was for 
some reason this woman was connected with that he was 
suffering. The look in his eyes pained her but it was 
slowly awakening her, too. "I wish that you would tell 
me — I think that I have the right to know." 

A faint sound escaped the woman, a quick intake of the 
breath, but the girl was looking at Steve. 

"What difference can it make," he stammered. "Hasn't 
she said that we — we were friends? That's the truth. 
I'm sure if you will leave us for a while, that Miss Og- 
den will gladly explain " 

But Maisie made no sign. She was staring steadily at 
Meera, the spots on her cheeks startling in their definite- 
ness against her pallor. 

"No," said the girl quite calmly. "It seems very clear 
that there is something Miss Ogden wants to say to me" 

"Well, I'm sure," Maisie drawled, in her Mercerville 
accent, "I couldn't have come all the way out here, just 
to talk about the weather, could I now? I don't want 
to talk to Steve Fernald alone — and I don't think by the 
look of him," she sneered, "that he wants to talk to me." 

Mccra straightened her slim figure until she seemed to 
tower above that of her visitor. There was pride in 
the angle of her chin, and resolution in the tangle of her 
brows. 

"I don't wish to be inhospitable to visitors on Heron 
Island," she said with great distinctness. "But I wish 
you to understand that, though I am not of your world, 
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I'm not without intelligence. I know from what you say 
and from what Steve says that if you have once been a 
friend of Steve's, you are his friend no longer — that you 
are no friend of mine — nor can be. I don't know why you 
are here, but I am sure it is for no good. I will be obliged, 
therefore, if you will tell me at once — what you have to 
tell and go." 

As she caught the girl's meaning, Maisie threw her 
head back and looked at Meera through insolently low- 
ered lashes. The sudden change in tone was a challenge. 
For the first time, Maisie caught a glimpse of the woman 
hidden beneath the childish exterior, the real Meera Ca- 
hoon that she had heard about in St. Martin's, the mys- 
tery-creature, half-boy, half-child, of whom fishermen 
spoke with awe and wonder — the girl that Prosper Ca- 
hoon, light-keeper, lord of Heron Island, and mysterious 
man of the sea, had brought up in a kind of spiritual in- 
telligence which had to do with things of which Maisie 
was not a part. All St. Martin's knew of her and spoke 
of her as of a creature in a fairy-tale, of her strange, 
dark beauty, and of her curious protectors who were of 
a sort little understood by the people of the coast — of 
tiie tall, quiet, commanding old man her father, of the 
foreigners with their strange lingo which the girl spoke 
when strangers were on the Island, of the other man Han- 
nibal, his gruffness and suspicion and the influence she 
seemed to exert on him and all others with whom she 
came in contact. Innocent! Perhaps. But Maisie had 
seen enough of the world now to know that the innocent 
was the one who needed watching. Perhaps she was in- 
nocent — but not as innocent as she seemed — That was 
impossible. This was the girl Steve Fernald had de- 
serted her for and fled to when everything else in life 
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had failed him. He had known her, of course, in earlier 
days. She had been his boy-love, the reason he had never 
loved any other woman — the reason he had never loved 
Maisie. She was a part of the Steve Fernald that neither 
she nor any other woman had been able to reach. She 
understood now — many things that had not been clear to 
her before. 

The girl was beautiful — with a beauty that asked noth- 
ing that the world could offer to make it more so. God! 
How Maisie hated her. And now this girl dared defy 
her. Her tone was calm but behind it Maisie felt the 
glitter of steel. She was not afraid, for she knew now 
that she held weapons that could put to rout such inno- 
cence as this. But the girl daunted her a little — her gaze 
was piercing like her father's, the old man's, had been 
when she had told him who she was and what she had come 
for. The innocence which a moment ago had given Maisie 
such a contemptuous assurance had assumed another re- 
lation to Meera's personality. There was will here — in- 
tellect, character and a dominating force which she did 
not analyze, but which seemed in some way to spring from 
the very innocence that Maisie had despised. She had a 
glimpse now of the girl whom Steven Fernald loved, the 
girl who was all the things that she was not. The dis- 
covery hardened her, but it made her more cautious. If 
she was to strike, she wanted to be sure of the vulnerable 
spot. So she laughed again and rattled her gold orna- 
ments, a bit of Broadway "business" that had already 
made an impression. 

"You seem to be on very pleasant terms here — you 
two," she said, beginning coolly. "You seem to share his 
confidence, even to the extent of knowing the hole he's in 
over there, about the money. But I guess there's a lot 
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of things you don't know. I told you he and I were 
friends— business friends. So we were — it was a matter 
of business — I gave him — my friendship," she said lean- 
ing forward toward the girl and speaking with bitter 
distinctness," and he paid me for giving it — in money, in 
clothes — in jewelry. He gave me these — what I have on, 

and this " shaking the rattling baubles under Meera's 

nose. "That was the kind of friendship between us, and 
this is what he paid for it in." Her voice rose and her 
words became more careless as she went on more passion- 
ately. 

"You think I've butted in, in coming out here. Well 
I have, because I'm not the sort to stand by quiet. He's 
told you he loved you, hasn't he, kissed you and made 
believe you were the only woman in the world. But he 
didn't tell you anything about me." She stopped and 
pointed toward Fernald, who stood acquiescing by his 
silence in her incriminating confession. 

"Look at him if you don't believe me!" she cried hys- 
terically. "Look at him ! Ask him what he's got to say. 
Ask him. That's what I want of you. Ask him " 

"Meera — listen to me " Fernald cried miserably, 

but Meera did not seem to hear him. Her eyes still looked 
at the woman's face in a kind of fearful fascination and 
her breath came gasping. 

"You mean " she stammered at last, "that he loved 

you — that he told you — he loved you." 

Maisie glanced at Fernald, but looked away again 
quickly. She tried bravado and failed. 

"Love !" she lied. "Yes. Love — that was it- 
love." 

But she could not meet Meera's eyes. There was a 
silence broken only by the labored breathing of the old 
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man, lying sprawled upon the table in the corner, but to 
these three nothing existed at this moment but their own 
absorbing drama. Meera turned to Fernald with a look 
of doubt and incomprehension, and then her gaze passed 
quite beyond and through him. 

"He loved you!" she said clearly. "He was to have 
married you — over there?" 

Maisie laughed offensively. She had parried enough. 
It was time to thrust. 

"I didn't say that," she gasped. And then with a 
shrug which brought indifference and contempt to an 
art. "I was his mistress, that's all." 

Meera did not move. She knew from the woman's tone 
that she had completed her confession, and that, what- 
ever it meant, it made the woman triumphant and the 
man a coward. She took a step toward the visitor, a 
strange look in her eyes, a look of wonder and of horror 
at things not comprehended. 

"His — his mistress," she stammered. "I don't under- 
stand." And then, "You have some right — some com- 
mand over him? You share some secret that makes him 
shameful ?" 

Maisie drew back, wide-eyed, as Fernald thrust him- 
self forward between them. He spoke in a whisper, com- 
manding in its intensity. 

"For the love of God, can't you see that she doesn't 
understand?" 

Maisie leaned against a chair-back her face a blank, 
peering at Meera as at a distant object through a mist. 
The girl was clothed in an armor of purity. Deadly as 
Maisie had believed her weapon to be, it had not reached 
its mark and the triumph she had planned seemed curi- 
ously empty and undesirable. And while she wondered 
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incoherently what had happened, all that she seemed to 
feel was a kind of smothering self-pity. She wanted to 
speak, for Meera's eyes seemed to he searching her very 
soul, but she only stood there, shaken and abased as if 
before a shrine that she had desecrated. 

For knowledge was dawning in the girl's eyes, the wis- 
dom of evil, intangible yet — and groping for confirmation 
as it had dawned many years ago in the mind of the 
woman who was now teaching her. All that was good in 
Maisie clamored at that moment for utterance, but her 
throat closed and she was dumb, as before an accusing 
specter of her own vanished past. 

Meera was speaking now. 

"I think I'm beginning to learn," she said haltingly. 
She passed a hand slowly before her eyes as though by 
doing so she could shut from her mind as from her eyes 
a thing that was hateful to her. "I'm beginning to learn 
that it's something ugly, something hidden and vicious 
that would displease the Virgin Mother — and that Christ 
Himself forbids. . . ." 

Maisie went suddenly white and staggered back against 
the piano to which she clung, one hand before her eyes, 
as though blinded by a light too bright for her to see. 

"God !" she muttered. And then again, "Oh God !" 

Fernald bent his head in an agony of humiliation. He 
could not speak. In judging the woman, Mcera had 
judged him, too. She did not even give him pity, for, as 
he raised his arms toward her, she stared at him with 
pained, unseeing eyes. She passed him without even a 
glance at the woman and walked toward the sprawling 
figure at the table. 

She had even reached him and laid an arm across her 
father's shoulders, when as he did not respond to her 
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touch, something in his breathing and attitude awoke a 
new horror in her eyes. She bent over him and spoke, but 
his great head wagged impotently to one side, and she 
knew the truth* 

"Daddy !" 

Fernald rushed to her side and supported the old man 
in his arms, aware that a tragedy was imminent, but 
Meera only glanced at him with a white strained ex- 
pression. 

"Daddy! Sylvie! Michel !" and then in the tongue 
that excluded the others, as she rushed to the door, "Te- 
net vitel R s'est passi id quelque — chose de terrible!" 

These were her friends — her only friends and she called 
upon them. And in a moment they came running and 
with Fernald's help, carried the old man into his bedroom 
and laid him upon his bed. 



CHAPTER XVH 

ON THE ROCKS 

A SHADOW had fallen across the face of the sun 
and the small bedroom into which they carried 
Prosper Cahoon, with its iron bed, its plain 
wooden table, single chair, was primitive and almost aus- 
tere in its simplicity. After leaving the well-furnished li- 
brary, it seemed more like the darkened cell of a monk 
than the bedroom of the man who had used both apart- 
ments. Fernald, who, with Michel, had carried the old 
man's head and shoulders, laid him gently on his pillow, 
but it was apparent even to his unskilled eyes that his host 
was dangerously ill, for his breath came with difficulty and 
the right side of his face was painfully drawn. He was 
partly conscious and as his lids fluttered he seemed dimly 
aware of what had happened to him. Meera, opposite 
Fernald at the other side of the pillow, had fallen upon 
her knees and had loosened his collar while Sylvie had 
rushed for medicine. The girl's face was more deathly 
than her father's. 

"Daddy! Daddy!" she whispered. "What has hap- 
pened to you?" 

At last his lips moved and Fernald made out the 
words. 

"Doctor— St. Martin's." 

"Yes," whispered Fernald, rising, "I'll go — at once." 

But Michel was already on his way to the door. 
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"No, I " said the Frenchman quickly. "You stay 
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Sylvie, who had just entered with the medicine, nodded 
a quick assent and laid a restraining hand on Fernald's 
arm. 

"It is well — Michel knows " And then, "Take de 

launch, de woman came in — an* vite Michel — vite " 

Sylvie dominated the situation. She was grenadier, 
gorgon and now doctor as well. With a wave of her hand 
she swept Steve from the room, and Meera followed to the 
door. He turned one pitying look into her eyes, but she 
dropped her lids as though in the pain of their weight 
and softly closed the door, as it seemed to Fernald, shut- 
ting him out of her life forever. He stood before it a 
moment, his clenched hands at his sides, his head lowered 
in self-abasement, his mind tortured with the thought that 
it was he who had been the immediate cause of this mis- 
fortune, the culminating blow in the drama that he had 
brought with him from his own turbulent world to this 

peaceful spot. If the old man should die ! He went 

slowly toward the window, outside of which gray clouds 
were lowering, and as he did so there was a stifled sound 
from the window-seat on the other side of the chimney- 
breast. There, huddled in a forlorn heap, her head bent 
into her arms, sobbing hysterically, was Maisie. In the 
deeper significance of the light-keeper's sudden seizure 
Fernald had forgotten her. He paused, then turned on 
her frowning. He looked down at her figure, with its 
well-cut if rather daring frock, her becoming toque, now 
recklessly askew, her ornaments and rings — his gifts — 
aware of the odor of her sachet, all so familiar, so remi- 
niscent of the life he had forsworn. Even the shadow of 
death which hung over this house and its occupants could 
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not soften him. If he had owed her anything, he had not 
owed her as much as he had paid. He could not trust 
himself to speak, but only stood there, glaring at her, see- 
ing in her only a witness of the hated past he had hoped 
to blot out of his life forever. 

Maisie's sobs grew quieter, the convulsive movement of 
her shoulders less frequent. When he had first turned to 
her she had glanced up in a frightened way and hidden 
her face. Now at last she slowly straightened, wiping her 
eyes, and stood upright. But she did not look at him, 
and turning she gathered up her trinkets noiselessly. 

"I must go," she whispered, "at once," and moved on 
tiptoe to the door. 

"D n you," he began in a hoarse whisper. She 

glanced at him in fear, and then as he paused for words 
she faced him and pointed silently toward the door be- 
hind which the sick man lay. He hesitated and drew 
himself together with an effort. Then he stood breathing 
hard, looking out of the window beyond which Michel was 
hurrying down the path to the beach where the launch 
was made fast. 

"Michel has been ordered to take your launch," he 
stammered, "to go to St. Martin's for the doctor." 

"But I can't stay here," she whispered in consterna- 
tion. Her swollen eyes glanced about her wildly. But he 
did not look at her. He was fighting to keep his self- 1 
control. 

"This is a government reservation," he gasped again. 
The lighthouse service has requisitioned your boat. It 
has the right to. This is a matter of life and death." 

*^0f course — but " and she followed his glance out 

of the window. "I must go, too. I can't stand it here — 
her eyes Oh, my God! will I ever forget them! I 
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must go — at once. There's time " and she started 

for the door. 

Her sudden movement seemed to awaken him. 

"Wait !" With a stride he intercepted her and blocked 
the door into the corridor. She waited for him to speak, 
but he stood for a moment leaning against the jamb, as 
though the sudden effort had again atrophied his facul- 
ties. 

"They're going," she stammered. "Let me pass, 
please — 
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"No — not yet," he muttered. "The boat will be back. 
I want to talk to you." 

"I can't wait — I can't — not that long. I want to go 
—away from you — both. Let me go " 

"No. I want you to tell me why you came here. You've 
got to straighten out this mess you've made. You owe 
me that " 

"I owe you nothing — nothing " she gasped. "Oh, 

my God ! Steve, let me go." 

She was breaking fast, like a ship on a rock, but he 
would not help her. 

"No. You're not going." 

She tried to get past him, struggling. But he caught 
her by the arms with a cruel grip, and at last she gave 
it up and sank on the window-seat beside him, grim and 
exhausted. 

He waited for a moment, frowning over her head out of 
the window, until the launch had got well clear of the 
beach, when he stood aside and motioned through the 
doorway. 

"Come," he said with forced calmness. 

She glanced out of the window at the boat, and then 
looked up at him dumbly. There was no denying the firm 
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lines around his mouth and chin. She had seen them be- 
fore when his eyes were smiling and careless, and she knew 
now, as she had known then, that his will was stronger 
than hers. At last, with a shrug that was meant to be 
careless, she got up and followed his gesture into the cor- 
ridor. Without a word he led the way out of the house 
and down to the rocks behind the siren house. On the 
way past the tower they met Hannibal, bareheaded, run- 
ning heavily on his way to the bungalow. His ugly face 
was still further disfigured by the marks of last night's 
encounter. He glanced at them, but his eyes were ex- 
pressionless and gave no sign of recognition. Maisie 
shivered a little, and followed Fernald along the ledge of 
rocks. Drops of rain fell at intervals from the black 
cloud over their heads, and off to the eastward, rolling 
up like billows out of the sea. Other clouds were coming. 
The blue sky to the southward had already been engulfed, 
and only a yellow patch along the southern horizon re- 
mained of the fair weather. He motioned to a rock, and 
she sat — while he stood upright before her, grim and 
menacing. His eyes, their pupils narrowed to the size 
of pinheads, were turned in the direction of the de- 
parting launch, which was already almost merged into 
the leaden gray of the western sea. Maisie, beside him, 
waited. 

"Why did you lie?" he began at last, in a suppressed 
tone. 

She swallowed painfully, but she set her lips and looked 
straight before her at the murky sea. 

"D« I lie?" she asked. 

He peered at her somberly, and the hardness in his 
eyes daunted her. "You can ask me that?" he asked con- 
temptuously. He shrugged a shoulder, and resumed his 
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gaze at emptiness, and then with scathing cruelty, "You 
knew that that was not true, either in fact or in spirit." 

Each word was an arrow searching an open wound. He 
didn't know — he couldn't know how much he was hurting 
her. But she suffered her pain in silence. He waited for 
her to speak, but she only bit her lip to keep it from 
trembling. There is no being so intolerant in the world * 
as the man for the woman he no longer cares for. He 
looked down at her pitilessly. Her eyes, dry and luster- 
less, gazed straight before her from their reddened lids. 
There were shadows and rouge stains on her cheeks and 
a wisp of moist hair hung across her brow. The somber 
gray of the heavens was merciless, but not more merci- 
less than Fernald. To him she was disorder, artificiality, 
passion, unclean and unruly. He wondered vaguely what 
he had ever seen in her. 

"How did you come here?" he shot at her. 

She waited a moment, her head bowed. 

"I guessed that you would go to St. Martin's " 

"You guessed it!" he sneered. "That's hardly true." 

Her face was stolid, but she didn't reply. 

"Tell me the truth," he cried impatiently. 

Another pause, during which her fingers twitched 
nervously at her dress. Then she raised her head 
abruptly. 

"I went to your apartment," she blurted. "You had 
gone. I found your letter and read it." 

"You went to the Abercorn? Youf" He was strain- 
ing forward toward her incredulously. 

"Yes. The next morning. I followed you there from 
the Montespan that night, but they said you'd gone. So 
I went home, dressed and came back." 

"They let you ?" 
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"I asked no questions at the office. I had a key that 
fitted your door. I went In. I thought I'd find you there 

—on the floor " She stopped speaking and laughed 

with bitter irony up at the stormy sky. "I — might have 
known better." 

He got up quickly. 

"What do you mean?" 

She looked around at him scornfully. 

"That you fooled me just as you fooled everybody 
else " 

a I— fooled you ?" 

She rose and faced him. 

"Do you mean to say you've got the nerve to keep the 
thing up now? I'm easy, but I'm not as easy as she was 
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'Keep quiet " he threatened. 

'No, I won't — not now — that you've driven me to it. 
That letter of yours was clever. It let you out of a lot 
of things. You had to get rid of your business troubles 

and you had to get rid of me " She turned on him 

hotly. "And you talk to me of lying ! Is that your idea 
of the truth? Do you think that was square? Do you 
think you had to make me believe you were dead to get 
rid of me? Do you think I couldn't have stood your tell- 
ing me you were getting tired of me?" She laughed again 
in a contempt that included them both. 

"Do you mean to say that you don't know what hap- 
pened?" he cried. "Didn't he — didn't Mr. Cahoon tell 
you?" 

"He told me nothing. / did the talking," she said sul- 
lenly. 

"You think I knew Tier — that I came to Heron Island 
purposely — that I had planned to come here?" 
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She laughed again. "It's pretty plain," she said dryly, 
"that this was the death you meant." 

Her tone infuriated him, and he caught her by the 
wrist. 

"Now, listen to me, d n you," he said brutally. 

I'm not going to explain. I don't have to. But I know 
why you've come here. I know what's the matter with 
you. You're jealous. You! I've hurt your pride. Your 
pride !" contemptuously. "Your self-esteem — your 
Broadway arrogance, which feeds on its own importance. 
I snipped your tail feathers, didn't I? I cut your comb. 
It hurt you because you couldn't hold me. They're 
laughing at you, the other girls over there, your sister 
strutters and bloodsuckers, because I went away and left 
you. And so you've followed me here to bring me back to 
your little Hell on earth, and show them. Well, you 
won't. I'm done with you and all your kind. I know 
you. You'd rather die than admit you'd been cast off* 
Well, I did cast you off — and you can go back and tell 
them so." 

His grasp on her wrist hurt cruelly, but she didn't cry 
out. Nothing could hurt like the stinging lash of his 
words. But his tongue was loose and he couldn't stop. 
He went on with cutting irony. 

"I suppose you thought I lied, too, when I told you 
the money was gone. Well, I didn't. If that's what you 
came for, you've come to the wrong shop. I gave you the 
last dollar I had in the world — and that was too good for 
you. You came here to make mischief. That's all you 
pretty devils ever think about." 

He leaned forward over her shrinking figure, his face 
pale with fury, the hot, unconsidered words tumbling 
riotously. 
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"You've taught her your filth — her — the woman I love. 
Yes, understand that," he repeated, "the woman I love. 
You've brought destruction — unhappiness — death to that 
house — and driven us apart — but if you were the last 
woman left in the world and came fawning I'd turn you 
adrift." He threw her away from him and laughed. "Oh, 
I was a 'pretty good thing' over there, wasn't I? You 
got everything you bargained for and more besides, didn't 
you? I asked you no questions. You did as you pleased. 
I gave you clothes to strut in, money, jewelry " 

She strode away and faced him breathless. 

"Stop——! For the love of God !" Her tone, scarcely 
more than a whisper, was tense and strained, but each 
word of it reached him with curious distinctness above 
the mutter of the sea. But it was the expression in her 
face that made him pause. Shame he had seen there, 
bitterness and fear, but its look now was none of these. 
She held her head high, but her eyes were closed and her 
hands were clasped before her as though in prayer. Her 
whole attitude was a petition — an expression of martyr- 
dom which could no longer endure. 

"I can't stand any more of it, Steve. I can't. Have 

pity !" She hid her face in her hands. "Oh, God! 

The torture of it !" She dropped her arms with a hope- 
less gesture and looked at him. "I must speak. You've 
got to listen." 

His fury had burnt itself out. He turned away and 
stood motionless, coldly acquiescent. It was raining hard. 
Neither of them was conscious of it. She came a step or 
two nearer, her hand to her heart to try to quiet its beat- 
ing, and then with an effort at control looked beyond him 
into the rain, trying to find the words. They came with 
difficulty. 
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"I don't care w-what you do to me now. I don't care 
what happens. I — I've got to speak. I have been quiet 
too long. It has hurt me — here." 

He looked up at her curiously. 

"You say Fve made a mistake — in coming here," she 
went on more calmly. "Perhaps I have. But I couldn't 
help it. I was mad, if you like — mad !" 

She brushed her wrist across her forehead with a ges- 
ture that was familiar to him. 

"You think — you've always thought I was like — like 
those other girls — over there. But I wasn't." 

He looked past her out to sea, his lips curling, but he 
didn't reply. 

"You never knew my heart. You didn't care. I gave 
you honesty, kindness, loyalty — all that I had left to give 
you. I was square. You knew that then, and you know 
it now. I haven't changed." 

He made a gesture of protest. 

"You've got to let me finish. You gave me the things 
I needed for my body, thinking that they were all I re- 
quired — you dressed and fed my body, because my — my 
body was the thing that you had taken, the only thing 
you were responsible for. That's the way men of your 
sort think of women of mine. You forgot that I had a 

soul " She faced him tremulously, her voice rising 

above the wind. "I let you forget it, because my soul 
wasn't included in the arrangement. You fed my body — 
fed it and gave it to drink, but my heart was starving. I 
loved you," and as he turned toward her her voice trem- 
bled. "Yes, I did, always — and I love you now — even 
now when your looks are killing me. I love you. I'm 
proud of it. It's the cleanest thing I've ever done. It's 
clean — as clean as hers," with a wide gesture toward the 
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bungalow — "as clean as hers and deeper." She went on 
more rapidly. "You thought when I went to you that 
I did it because it was the easiest thing to do. You didn't 
know. I loved you then — from the first. You awoke 
everything that was best in me. I wanted you to have 
that — not the worst in me. It was the easiest thing, to 
go to you — the best thing to do — because I wanted you. * 
But it hurt me more than anything I've ever done in my 
life." 

He leaned against the rock beside him and gazed at her 
as though she were someone he had never known before. 
A naked soul is a fearful thing to see. She went on. 

"You didn't know all that. You didn't have to. I was 
happy — I didn't complain. It was my pride — my pride 
and something else in my heart bigger and better than 
I'd ever known in my life before." 

She stopped suddenly and hid her face from him. 

"I thought I should have died rather than let you 
know. It seems better that I should have died rather than 
let you know now. But I can't help it. I couldn't be 
quiet, after what you said to me. You said — I was a — a 
bloodsucker — that I came for money. Money ! Oh, God !" 

As she sank helplessly on the rock beside her she heard 
his whisper above the soughing of the wind and wet, and 
felt his hand upon her shoulder. It burnt her. She quiv- 
ered under his touch, but made no sound. He looked 
down at the bowed figure, shamed and bewildered. All 
the anger had gone out of him. 

It seemed strange to him that with all his knowledge 
of the world he had been so mistaken here. He had made 
the mistake of judging her spirituality by the light of her 
deficiencies in culture and education. She had hidden it, 
but this revelation of blind, dogged devotion made him 
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think of many things that had happened in the past which 
left no doubt in his mind as to the sincerity of her con- 
fession. Whatever she had been before he had met her, 
it seemed that this great love had wiped the slate clean* 
He had a glimpse by his own love for Meera of what this 
woman's love meant for her, and it did not seem that 
Maisie suffered in the comparison. It was the cleanest 
thing she had ever done, she had said, and while he, who 
had lost nothing, regretted, she, who had given all for 
nothing, was only proud of what she had given. 

"Maisie — Maisie — forgive me," was all that he could 
say — words that cost him so little and her so much. In 
a moment she rose and faced the sea, away from him. 

"You love her," she repeated. "I understand. There 
is a difference between us. I never knew that there were 
women like that " 

"Nor I," he said quietly. 

She dried her eyes and turned to him with an effort at 
composure. 

"What will she do?" she asked briefly. 

"You saw. She's done with me " 

Fernald bowed his head. 

"It was a mistake," he said. "You had no right to 
come here. I ought to tell you — now that I know — 
about you. You can believe me or not as you choose. I 
tried to die, but couldn't — I came to this island — and was 
wrecked on the rocks. Something struck me on the head 
and I sank. She swam into the surf and saved my life. 
That's the truth. I had never seen her before." 



CHAPTER XVm 

MAISIE RECANTS 

IN spite of the tightness around her heart, she knew 
that he told the truth. She felt it in the quiet 
tones of his voice and in the clear gaze with which 
he met her look. She remembered now what she had been 
forgetting there in St. Martin's since she had heard of 
Meera — that Steven Fernald had never been the kind to 
lie. She buried her face in her hands and thought of her 
terrible journey, her arrival at St. Martin's and of the 
long weary vigil at the boathouse while she waited vainly 
for Steve's return. The sea had swallowed him and she 
had sat on the pier all night, alone with her grief — for she 
had mourned him as dead, her only comfort, the piteous 
one that she had done what she could to save him. Then 
the cold fury that had possessed her when she learned that 
he was on Heron Island — with Meera! A mistake! It 
was all a mistake — all. She had been mad from the first — 
mad in her love for him — mad in her pursuit and grief, 
but maddest of all in her visit here with its hollow victory 
and curious awakening. Bitter as her grief had been 
when she had mourned him as dead there at St. Martin's, 
it was not so bitter as the anguish she suffered now with 
Steve Fernald standing before her and telling her of his 
love for another woman. And the greatest anguish of all 
was the knowledge, slowly growing in her, that Meera, 
better than she, deserved to be happy. 
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She raised her head slowly. He stood as before — watch- 
ing the surf that was whitening at their feet. She tried 
to speak, but couldn't. What was there for her to say? 
As she moved he came over and took her gently by the 
shoulder. 

"Come," he said. "You're soaking. You must go in 
the house at once." 

"Not there. I couldn't." 

"You must. We've got to go back. I may be needed." 

His tone was quiet. He was even smiling. She looked 
up at him curiously — fearfully. 

"What is it, Steve? You're changed — somehow. It's 
in the calmness of your eyes — and your voice. I can 
stand anything better than having you kind. Reproach 
me, curse me, strike me, but don't smile at me — not like 
that. It's more than I can stand." 

"It's too late for reproaches " He took his hand 

from her shoulder and folded his arms. "If only you 
hadn't lied to her !" 

"I'm sorry," she gasped. "Sorry for everything." 

"The damage is done." He stood silent for a mo- 
ment and then slowly turned. "Come. We must go to 
the house." 

He lifted her to her feet, but she hung on him heavily, 
like the wounded animal that she was. He supported her 
until she found her feet, and then led her past the tower 
while she went with him as if in a dream down the path 
to the house. 

The wind which had been rising steadily for more than 
an hour now whistled ominously around the lantern. The 
dull gray of the sea was streaked with ugly smears of 
dirty white. The sky was no longer black. That was 
the threat and had passed, but its fulfillment was not far 
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away, for the clouds were coming up in a wild ferment, 
leaping, twisting, huddling like a flock of frightened white 
devils madly rushing this way and that, and then tc~ 
gether as if in terror of a deadly foe. The horizon to the 
south and west was black as pitch against the fringe of 
light, rain-swept, that still hung below the sable curtain. 
Fernald peered in the direction in which the launch had 
gone, but there was no sign of it. Would she get in be- 
yond the bar before the wind prevented? 

The seas had not yet risen. They were not yet half 
as big as they had been on the day that Fernald had sailed 
to Heron Island, but there was a persistence in the force 
of the wind, steadily increasing, which showed a more 
malign purpose. It was going to be a dirty night, one 
that meant vigilance for those who tended the light. He 
glanced up at the lantern with a new and joyous sense of 
his responsibilities. With Michel gone and Prosper Ca- 
hoon helpless, there was no one but Hannibal and himself 
to keep the beacon going. He was thankful that Michel 
had showed him something about the mechanism of the 
light. He could do the work if Hannibal failed. 

The woman had drawn away from his arm and now 
walked resolutely beside him, her head lowered, her gaze 
on the sodden ground. The house was hateful to her, he 
knew, but when she reached the portico she raised her 
head and walked its length with a touch of her old man- 
ner. As Maisie had said, it takes a lot to kill a show-girl. 

Just inside the door they came upon Sylvie, leaning 
against the jamb, straining her eyes to the westward. 
She glanced at Maisie and then at Steve. 

"The sea is rising slowly," he said. "They will get in." 

"Yes. I am not afraid," she replied. 

"He is no worse?" asked Fernald. 
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'No— just de same. But he is ver' seek, Monsieur. I 
know." She pointed out to sea beyond the tower. "De 
doctor — he will not come to-night." 

Fernald knew that she spoke the truth. But it wasn't 
necessary to mince words with Sylvie. 

"We must do what we can, without him," he said 
gravely. "Where is Hannibal?" 

"He was here and is gone again — to de Light." And 
then her sense of antagonism wavering before the sight 
of Maisie's chattering teeth, she continued, "You have 
col 9 , Madame. You mus' come inside at once. I will 
make de fire." 

Maisie thanked her with a smile, and followed indoors. 
Sylvie took her wet jacket and hat, and in a moment had 
a wood blaze crackling in the hearth. Steve met her in 
the corridor. 

"You know ?" he asked slowly. 

"Yes," she replied. "It is a pity." 

"You think that I " 

She turned suddenly and with her bony hands caught 
him by the shoulders and peered at him with her sharp 
black eyes. There was a long silence. 

"She is not — not your wife ?" she whispered. 

"No, no " he groaned. "I have not lied to you." 

"Dieu merci!" 

"You believe in me, Sylvie ?" 

"Yes— I do " 

"And Meera, she knows ?" 

"Everything that has been hidden from her " 

"0 Dieu! Quelle effondrement! Ayez pitU d'elle" 

She dropped her hands from his shoulders — and turned 
to the door, her gaze on the sullen water. "It is my fault. 
I should have told her. She is a woman. But it is no 
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time to worry about her — or you. You mus* watch — wit* 
Hannibal. If de clouds close in — de siren!" 

He wrung her hand. 

"Speak to her, if you can — 
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She nodded and waved him away. 

"Go !" she commanded. "Go !" 

In the library, Maisie sat huddled on a bench near the 
fire, gazing into the flames with eyes which saw nothing. 
She had wept until she could weep no more. The foun- 
tains were empty like the sources of her misery. Her pas- 
sion had burnt itself up. She was dry and parched like a 
green twig that has been through the fire. Her slender 
figure seemed to have shrunken in her worldly finery 
which was now so bedraggled and tawdry. The glow of the 
firelight made the bones of her face unduly prominent. 
In repose it had always been a little hard, for its beauty 
was in joy and laughter. The removal of her hat had 
taken from her stature, too. Her hair had fallen about her 
shoulders and hung in dark streaks around her pallid face. 

In this room, which contained the essence of the life on 
Heron Island, she seemed strangely out of place. About 
her were all the tokens of Meera, the piano with its scat- 
tered music — songs that had been forgotten before 
Maisie's day, the telescope, the chronometer, and the sol- 
emn rows of books which typified a life she had neveT 
known or could know. But from above the mantel-shelf, 
the portrait of Meera's mother smiled softly down — an- 
other Magdalen — who had been judged as Maisie was 
now judged by Prosper Cahoon's God and Meera's. The 
eyes were eloquent, and had that quality of peering di- 
rectly at one in any part of the room. Perhaps Maisie 
felt their gaze upon her, for she looked up suddenly and 
their glances met. 
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At first Maisie thought it was the portrait of the girl. 
She rose, trembling, and moved away toward the win- 
dow. But she looked again and the gaze of the portrait 
followed her. Something in its expression made her re- 
turn and examine it more closely. It was like Meera — 
very like — but she saw from its age that it had been 
painted many years before. The lips were smiling as 
Meera's lips had smiled when Maisie had first come into 
this room, and there was a kindness in the look of the eyes 
which affected Maisie strangely. It almost seemed aa 
though the woman in the picture were trying to speak — 
to tell her something which might make things easier. 
Maisie leaned against the back of the bench and looked up 
at the picture for a long while. The face was very beauti- 
ful in spite of the funny hair-dressing and the queer, stiff 
lines of the waist and skirt. Maisie apostrophized the 
figure silently 

"Her mother — are you? You may look at me with 
those eyes of yours — I was sweet once — like you were — I 
didn't know about life either. Oh, it's easy enough for 
one of your sort to judge one of mine. You were 
brought up as she was, shielded from harm and kept out 
of danger. What could you have known of temptation. 
The world was good to you. You didn't know what / 
know. They didn't let you. They put you away from 
the things that would hurt you just the way they've put 
them away from her. You kept straight because you 
didn't know how to do anything else — the way she did. 
You didn't have to go out in the world to make your 
way. It was already made for you. You stayed where 
you belonged and didn't ask questions. And then when 
the time came and you fell in love with a man, he fell in 
love with you and married you. You didn't know any- 
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thing about the law the world makes for women and the 
other law the world makes for men — the law that per- 
mits a man to take a woman without loving her, and 
thinks nothing less of him for it — and because the woman 
loves, makes her pay the penalty. You didn't need any 
laws, you two. Your only law was love and you obeyed 
that — until the end." 

Maisie buried her face in her hands and sank into a 
chair. After a while she looked up at the picture again, 
but there was a reflection of the fire from the bookcases 
behind her which made the look in the eyes less definite. 
The moment of communion had passed. So Maisie looked 
out of the window at the fast-flying clouds and tried to 
think. The one fact which seemed to emerge out of the 
chaos of her bitterness was the cruel one that she had 
made a mistake. She was an intruder here. These peo- 
ple were Steve's kind of people — not hers. She had 
thought of it when she had talked to the old man about 
Steve's past. She wasn't quite sure just yet what made 
the difference between them, but she felt it as though it 
were a living force. He was only a lighthouse keeper and 
wore a uniform — something like that of a porter in a ho- 
tel, but if he had been a general or an admiral her recog- 
nition of his position or authority could not have been 
more definite. 

He had been calm and polite when she knew that what 
she had told him was troubling him, but she knew as well 
as if he had told her in words that she was the kind of a 
woman with whom neither he nor his could have anything 
in common. He had used her, as she had been willing to 
be used, to bring his daughter to her senses. Maisie did 
not know why — and something forbade her asking. But 
that made no difference, now that she knew her part in 
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the affair had been a mistake. Even if the old man had 
been here beside her, thanking her for coming out and let- 
ting him know, as he had thanked her there this morning, 
he couldn't have convinced her that what she had done 
had been for the best. But the old man had been stricken 
— he was lying there, and perhaps would die. She was 
sorry for him, for he had seemed a very pleasant old man, 
but not so sorry for him as she was for herself — for Steve 
and for Meera. Death to Maisie had no terrors. When 
one grew old as this man was, it was time to die. What 
Maisie feared now, most of all, was life. The thought of 
going back to New York and living drove the blood back 
to her heart. The falseness of the smiles she must make, 
the sight of her familiars of the theater, the emptiness of 
keeping up appearances for the sake of a pride which had 
gone from her, made death indeed seem preferable. She 
understood now something of what Steve's thoughts must 
have been when he had drunk his toast to Oblivion. She 
had not known what the word meant then. She knew now. 
She felt it here alone in this room with death mocking at 
her from one door and Steve's pity from the other. 

She raised her head and glanced toward the door be- 
yond which Meera sat at the old man's bedside. The most 
curious part of the awakening was the discovery that she 
did not hate the girl. The memory of the look in Meera's 
eyes when she had at last learned what Maisie meant 
came back to her. It was the look one might have seen in 
the eyes of a pet spaniel that didn't know why it had 
been beaten. The storm of her fury had passed through 
her soul, cleansing it of evil and leaving there some of 
the lees of regret. 

She sank on the bench again, her fingers at her temples. 
She had told Steve something of the kind of love she had 
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for him — a love which had suffered most when it had 
given most. He had looked at her with wondering eyes 
and had forgiven her. But there was another proof re- 
quired of her — that she required of herself — the supreme 
proof which meant a greater gift than she had ever made, 
a greater suffering than she had ever known before. She 
remembered the look of horror and repulsion in Meera's 
eyes when she had turned away from him. Maisie had 
only to remain silent, to be sure that the breach was irrep- 
arable. Perhaps then Steve might go back — no — not 
that thought — she mustn't think of that. All that Maisie 
seemed to want to think of now was to give Steve some 
proof that he couldn't deny, some proof that would make 
him see how false and cruel were the dreadful things 
he had said to her. She must drive that look from 
Meera's eyes and undo, if she could, the damage she 
had done. 

/ The thought, once formed, became a certainty, the res- 
olution to carry it out, an obsession. She rose and walked 
to the door of the light-keeper's bedroom listening. There 
was no sound. She wanted to knock, but feared that he 
might be asleep, or that her presence might do him an in- 
jury. She went out into the corridor and dining-room. 
There was no one there. Sylvie had gone back to the 
sick room. She stole a glance outside toward the light. 
There was no one in sight. It was getting darker, and 
she saw that the light in the tower had already been lit. 
The wind was roaring about the eaves of the building 
and the surf was flying high. Awed and a little fright- 
ened, she gazed down at the smother of foam which lashed 
the rocks and made the very paving on which she stood 
tremble beneath her. Was it into a sea like this that 
Meera had plunged when Steve was sinking ! 
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She held her head in her hands to shut out the picture 
she saw and turned into the corridor. She was about to 
enter the library when she met Meera face to face. 

They were both startled — Maisie because she had 
planned to seek the interview — Meera because of the 
change in the appearance of the gay apparition that a 
while ago had mocked her. The rakish feather had gone 
and the tinkling things on her wrist that had played their 
triumphant part in the effect she had created. 

For a moment neither of them moved, but their glances 
met and shivered in mid-air. Maisie's look fell first, as 
Meera spoke. 

"I — I thought you had gone to the light " she 

stammered. 

Maisie did not move aside. And when she raised her 
head she spoke calmly. 

"No. I have been waiting here for you." 

'Tor me ? I think you must be " 

"No, I'm not mistaken — not this time. I've got to 
talk to you." 

"No, I can't listen." She made as though to go past 
the other woman out into the corridor, but Maisie raised 
her hand. 

"You've got to. It means your happiness and his " 

"His happiness ! His happiness is a matter with which 
mine has no concern." 

"That's not true. It has. You've got to listen to me." 

"I won't — let me go, please." 

"I can't — not until you hear what I've got to say." 

Meera looked at her a moment and then without a word 
turned into the drawing-room again and made her way 
toward the door from which she had emerged. But Maisie 
had anticipated her and caught her by the shoulder be- 
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fore she could turn the knob. Meera paused, but her eyes 
flashed dangerously. 

"You'd dare — here!" she whispered. 

But Maisie was only whispering beseechingly. 

"For God's sake listen to me. I lied to you about him 
— about Steve. I want to tell you. I want- 

"You lied to me? — you lied?" 

"Yes — it wasn't true — let me tell you 
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She paused and dropped her arms as Meera relin- 
quished the door-knob and looked out of the window. 

"Just listen to me for a few moments — if you can spare 
the time — I can't go away from here without telling you. 
You've got to know." 

Meera's eyes looked at her solemnly for a moment and 
then she led the way to the fire. 



CHAPTER 
THE JUDGM 
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rid of me. I didn't know what had happened. I was 
crazy. I could have killed you. I wanted to hurt you as 
much as I could and that — that's why I lied about him." 

She stopped a moment, breathless, and looked away 
from the girl into the smoldering fire. Meera, sitting 
stiffly in her chair, seemed to have frozen into immobility. 
But her sidelong glance at the rug at Maisie's feet shbwed 
that her mind was keenly alert. She was thinking hard, 
studying the inflections in the woman's voice, matching 
her newly born woman's instinct against the crafts of 
experience. The woman had lied before — perhaps she 
would lie again — was lying now. However much Meera 
would have liked to believe, something had steeled her 
heart against this woman who had the key to the mys- 
teries in Steve's life, at which she had only guessed. But 
she listened avidly. Whether knowledge was to mean 
happiness to her or a two-fold confirmation of her pain* 
she had to hear what the woman wanted to say. Meera 
heard her voice again. 

"I can only say that I didn't know what had happened 
out here. I didn't know that you had saved his life. He 

belongs to you. You see " and she smiled plaintively. 

"I admit it. I hope you'll forgive me if you can. I'm 
sorry. I want to straighten things out. I want to try 
to help you." She paused and then with an effort thrust 
out her arms to Meera appealingly. "Don't throw your 
happiness and his away for a whim. Take him back. Let 
him explain " 

Meera had risen and was leaning against the mantel- 
shelf, one hand raised in protest. 

"Wait," she said in stifled tones. "I want you to an- 
swer some questions." 

Maisie glanced up at her timidly. Their positions of a 
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while ago were now reversed. Instead of being the ag- 
gressor, Maisie was now to be put upon the defensive. 
She was not by nature dull, and at this moment her wits 
were sharpened for the issue, but Meera was appraising 
her solemnly and she felt a little frightened. 

The girl's eyes narrowed a little as she asked — ''You 
say that you — you loved him over there — but that he 
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"He never loved me — he never let me even think he 
loved me. I understood that. I had no claim on him." 

"Then why was he so disturbed at seeing you?" she 
asked clearly. 

"I — I don't know. I think he was just surprised." 

Meera looked away for a moment into the fire. 

"You believe that the fact that he never — never loved 
you exonerates him?" 

"I don't just understand." 

Meera looked up quickly. 

"I mean, you think that he owes you nothing — nothing 
at all?" 

Maisie's gaze fell to the Turkey rug. 

"Nothing at all," she murmured. 

"Then why did you think he did when you came here?" 
asked Meera calmly. 

"I didn't say I thought so," cried Maisie. "I said I 
was jealous — that I didn't care what I did. Won't you 
believe me?" 

Meera only shook her head. 

"But you did think so — didn't you?" she persisted. 

"No." 

Meera looked away, a slight color in her cheeks, but she 
spoke resolutely. 

"You lied about his love for you," she said scornfully. 
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"Did you lie also when you said you were his — his mis- 
tress?" 

"A woman, angry as I was, doesn't know what she 
says," mumbled Maisie hurriedly. 

"Answer my question !" The girl had taken a step for- 
ward and her eyes were compelling the woman to look up. 
Maisie still peered into the fire. 

"The — the word I used, perhaps was not well chosen," 
she stammered. "I " 

The color in Meera's face came and went. 

"It isn't the word I'm asking about," she said. "It's 
what it means. Answer me." 

Maisie tried to look up into her eyes, and failed — mis- 
erably. Their gaze was so steady — Oh, so steady. They 
accused her as they had accused her before. She trem- 
bled and bent her head. Her courage was ebbing. 

"I loved him," she said sullenly. 

"Then you didn't lie?" persisted the girl mercilessly. 

Maisie threw out her arms wildly. 

"What right have you to question me about what I was 
to him? That's my affair. What he was to me is yours. 
I've told you." 

"What you were to him is what he was to you," said 
Meera calmly. 

"No, there was a difference. I was — a different kind 

of woman from you. I — I " She tried to confess 

and failed. 

But Mecra's eyes were hard with wisdom now — the kind 
of wisdom one sees in the eyes of women on the streets of 
great cities. 

"It makes no difference what kind of a woman you 
were," she said softly. "You loved him and gave him 
what was best in you " 
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"But you don't understand. Over there things are 
looked on differently. He was within his rights. I went 
to him willingly " 

"You've told me enough " 

But as Meera passed her silently on the way to the 
door, Maisie fell on her knees before her. 

"Don't go — like that. Haven't I told you that I lied — 
that he owes me nothing. It's true, I tell you, every word 
of it. I had no right to him— no claim on him. Things 
are not the same for him as they are for me. Oh, won't 
you understand?" 

"Yes. I do understand. It isn't necessary for you to 
say anything more." 

Maisie caught at the girl's hand, but Meera only looked 
down at her pityingly. 

"I'm beginning to know what life means over there," 
she said slowly. "I think I believe what you say to me 
now — in spite of the fact that you told an untruth before. 
I know that you love him — or you wouldn't have followed 
him here. I know, too, that whatever your — your rela- 
tions have been over there, they were less your fault than 
his. Your love made them human " 

"No, no. I have sinned," Maisie whispered miserably. 

Meera put a hand before her eyes. 

"That is not for me to say. I can't judge you. But 
he — I don't know why you plead for him — you say he 
didn't love you. You, the woman who loves him, can use 
that as an argument to make his sin less venal. If he had 
loved you I might forgive him — but a man who could sin 
without loving can only be vile — unutterably vile!" 

As she took her hands from before her eyes, Maisie saw 
her start and go white. She followed the girl's gaze to 
the corridor door at which Steve Fernald had just en- 
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tered. He had heard Meera's judgment of him and read 
' his sentence in her eyes. Maisie had sunk to the floor, 
and Meera, one hand on the woman's shoulder, stood 
facing him in deathly composure. Her voice cut the si- 
lence with limpid incisiveness. 

"You heard?" she questioned. 

He only bowed his head. 

"This woman has been pleading for you. I have lis- 
tened. I thank God that wisdom has come to me in time. 
She has been pleading to me for you — God help her ! She 
thought she was pleading for you when every word she 
uttered condemned you. She didn't know that in trying 
to make you blameless she only exonerated herself. Her 
love has magnified her and made you seem to me the thing 
that you are — a man without honor, truth or decency." 
She broke off and turned away. "And I called you Faith- 
ful once ! God forgive me for my ignorance as I pray He 
may forgive you for your iniquity." 

He took his retribution standing upright, looking her 
in the eyes. His face showed signs of suffering, but he 
made no reply. There was none to make and he knew it. 
As she moved toward the door she stopped again. 

"I hope when, the storm abates — that you will go away 
from here. If there is some good left in you, you will take 
her with you. Until then what we have, of course, is at 
your disposal — yours and hers. All I ask is that you 
leave me alone here with my grief and pain." 

The door opened and closed without sound, but the key, 
from disuse, rasped harshly, like the gates of mercy of 
the vengeful God of the Hebrews, locked against man- 
kind. 

It was not until then that Fernald sank into a chair 
and gazed straight before him out of the window at the 
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storm. The woman had followed the girl with her eyes — 5 
eagerly, hungrily almost — as she went out of the room, 
but when the door closed she sank down and buried her 
face in her hands. The tears that she shed were warm 
ones, clear and sparkling, from some new source, the very 
existence of which she had doubted. She had not ex- 
pected pity from the girl whom she had wronged, and did 
not even know yet why she had been spared. The girl 
had spoken as though from a superior wisdom which 
knew nothing and cared nothing for the code that Maisie 
had lived by. Her kindness had not made Maisie's suffer- 
ing any the less, but it had softened her, and opened, be- 
yond the clouds that now surrounded her, a glimpse of 
another kind of life, another mode of thought, which 
cleansed and uplifted her. Meera loved this man, had 
given him, as Maisie had not, the first offerings of her 
heart. Where Maisie had taken him at any cost, because 
she would rather have him in that way than not at all, 
Meera's love renounced him, because it was a sacred thing 
which existed and could only exist in honor and purity. 

Which was the greater? Maisie did not know. She 
had been given a glimpse of Meera's heart, but she knew 
as she knelt there, the girl's last words still dinning in 
her ears, that in her own heart nothing had changed. 
Custom had hardened her. If she had had to live the 
year over, she would do again as she had done. 

She straightened slowly and rose. Steve had not 
moved. It almost seemed as if he were not conscious of 
her. At her touch he raised a haggard face. 

"I tried, Steve Maisie whispered. "God knows I 

did. It was the least I could do. I told her I lied " 

He touched her hand timidly with the ends of his fin- 
gers as though the words with which Meera had com- 
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pared them had given him for the first time a true esti- 
mate of his own unworthiness. 

"You were kind," he said — "kinder than I deserve." 

But his self-derogation hurt her. 

"No — don't say that. What can she know of tempta- 
tions like yours and mine?" she said stanchly. "She 
lived in a Heaven — of her own. If she had lived in a 
world of cruelty and passion " 

"Hush! Maisie " 

"Yes. Then she'd know — she'd understand. She 
couldn't have judged you with her terrible innocence!" 

He bowed his head slowly. 

"Yes," he muttered. "It's terrible— that's it— fear- 
ful — like the voice of God." 

She looked down at him and a wave of deep devotion 
swept over her. He had never seemed so much her own 
as at this moment. He seemed dependent — like a child, 
and the mother instinct in her was warm in his defense. 
The physical tokens which, over there, had been the poor 
measure of his feeling, the full measure of his careless- 
ness, were now lacking. The tones of his voice, the touch 
of his fingers, were tender, gentle as though he saw her 
now by a new light that glowed within and with which 
their old life had nothing in common. She relinquished 
his fingers and turned away, a sob in her throat. She 
could not trust herself to speak. For a moment she 
looked in the ashes of the dead fire, a wild hope surging in 
her heart. 

"What will you — you do now?" she asked in a voice 
which she both feared and hoped he might not hear. 

"I must go — there's nothing else " he muttered. 

"When I'm no longer needed here — 
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"You'll go back— to New York." 
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"I don't know " he said in a monotone. "Some- 
where — I suppose." 

She did not dare to look in his eyes for fear that she 
would read the contradiction written in them. Meera 
had renounced him. What would he do? What could he 
do but go away from Heron Island with her — Maisie? 

With a quick feline movement she glided across the 
room — fell at his feet and laid her fingers on his shoul- 
ders. 

"You've got to go somewhere — away from here. 
You've got to begin again. I want to help you. You 
need help. Let me try. You've never known me, Steve. 
You don't know yet the kind of a woman I am — in the 
heart of me. You only liked me because I — I didn't grate 
on you, and because I was pretty and affectionate. That 
isn't the only kind of a woman I am — 
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He touched her gently on the shoulder. 

"I know, Maisie," he murmured. "I've learned to- 
Say." 

"I would die for you — you know it now, don't you, 
Steve? It isn't often that a man gets a love like mine. 
It's deep, Steve, and tender — in my mind and soul, dearie 
— not — not what you thought it was." She caught his 
hands and kissed them. "I don't know about the kind 
of love that other women have and I don't care. I only 
know that she's turned from you for good because she 
wasn't the only one. I wouldn't — not for that — nor for 
something worse. Love! What can she know of a love 
like mine. What does she know of a love that forgives no 
matter what, that suffers in silence as mine has done, no 
matter what — that gives always — gives — gives " 

He had not moved and his gaze was beyond her, beyond 
the house and the storm that raged outside. She did not 
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understand, and put her arms around his nee 
touched her fingers to his hair, whimpering softly 
ear. 

"You've got to go away from here. She means 

saw it in her eyes. The way she thinks, there's no 

ence between us. She could never understand. 

back with me, Steve — not to New York — somewhe 

— where nobody will know either of us and we cai 

honest — both of us — away from Broadway — awaj 
» 

Her words trailed off into nothing and ended in 
He had not moved — he was like a man carved f 
block of ice. 

"Oh, my God !" she finished. "You love her as 
as that!" 

She sank in a heap on the floor, her head in her 

"Maisie," he whispered. "Forgive me. Forgiv 



CHAPTER XX 

SHADOWS 

THE storm had broken with the utmost fury. Be- 
yond the point of rocks where the tower stood, 
the surges were hurling southward, driven by the 
impact of the wind which here and there clutched great 
masses of water up so that it could the better tear them 
to pieces. Poseidon was lashing his horses furiously. 
Under the lee of the rocks the foam churned inward in 
wide hissing curves, rushing upon the beach as though 
trying to escape the terror that lay beyond. The tower 
with its light seemed to lean like an animate thing into 
the eye of the wind, waist deep in the rack and spume 
which was flung in long horizontal streaks and disap- 
peared into the bleak obscurity. It seemed incredible to 
Fernald that the tower — or anything made by human 
hands could withstand the tremendous forces that were 
seeking to destroy it. There was a splendor in the pas- 
sion of the elements which made human passion inconsid- 
erable. The roar was deafening. He had a mad desire 
to go out and hurl himself into the sea, not because he 
Wanted to die, but because he wanted to be a piece with 
the elements, to share the majesty of their madness. He 
clung to the pillar beside him with both arms, his eyes on 
the light. Even the raging of the elements could not de- 
ter its temperate resolution. There was something even 
more impressive than the storm it defied, in the steady 
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sweep of its beam around the turbulent sea. And as Fer- 
nald watched it, he became calmer. An idea began din- 
ning with stupid reiteration into his head above the roar 
of the winds. "The human soul — the light is the human 
soul. It must be kept burning — burning." 

A while ago, when he had gone to the tower, covering 
most of the distance on his hands and knees, Hannibal 
had sent him away gruffly. There was a look about the 
man that Fernald did not like, so rather than make 
trouble he had come back to the house. But he had made 
up his mind to watch all night, if not in the tower, here 
near at hand where he would be within reaching distance 
if anything went wrong. Sylvie had prepared a room for 
Maisie, and when Steve had gone out had led her there, 
completely exhausted by the events of the day. 

He had asked Sylvie if there were anything that he 
could do, but she had only shaken her head. 

"No— he is no worse. We mus' wait — dere is nothing 
to do — not'ing." 

The hours passed. Some time after ten — he knew by 
the clock in the dining-room which he could see as he 
paced his lonely watch — Fernald felt a hand on his sleeve. 
There was no light except the thin ray from the dining- 
room windows, but as he turned he looked into Meera's 
eyes. She was trying to say something, but the wind 
blew the words away. What did she want? His heart 
leaped wildly. She caught him by the arm without hesi- 
tation and led him indoors to the dining-room. Her dark 
eyes were wistful and eager, but there was another look 
in them, too, in which he had no place, of anxiety — al- 
most of terror. It was the shadow of death that had gone 
into them, and he saw that in that shadow she gloomed 
covertly. The ordeals of the day — her first day of 
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knowledge in the world, had told upon her. Her small 
head was bent forward as though to conceal the weary 
lines about her eyes and lips, and she spoke as though 
some inward fire were driving her in spite of herself. 

"My father," she stammered. "He is worse. I 
wouldn't have come to you — but he sent me. He can no 
longer speak distinctly. There's something he wants to 
say to you — at once," and she pointed toward the door. 
"Will you go?" 

Fernald bowed his head and followed, his own misery 
forgotten in the pain and dread he had seen marked in 
her face. 

There was a lamp in the corner of the sick room which 
threw an uncertain glow along the walls and ceiling, but 
the sick man lay in shadow. They had propped him up 
and he lay there, his tawny hair and beard scattered along 
the pillow, like the stricken Viking that he was, his long 
figure ominously rigid under the blankets, his eyes turned 
toward the darkened window, at which he peered with an 
intentness which made him oblivious of all else that was 
passing around him. 

"It is de light," Sylvie whispered in Fernald's ear as he» 
muttered. "He worries about de light, an' Hannibal. 
He watches de clock. See. It is almos' time it came 



again." 

And at the moment a faint glow appeared outside the 
window growing brighter, until the wet panes gleamed as 
though encrusted with diamonds. It was only the pale re- 
flection of the beam from the tower as it traveled on its 
round. It touched the face of the sick man tenderly a 
moment, and he watched it with pitiful eagerness. Then 
it passed on, leaving him in darkness. Fernald saw him 
close his eyes, but the side of his face which was nearest 
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the light seemed to be trying to smile. Meera silently 
slipped along the wall by the bedside to her father's pil- 
low. 

"He is here, Daddy," she said. 

Prosper Cahoon's eyes turned and he tried to speak. 
Sylvie pushed Fernald forward toward a chair by the bed, 
and as he sat down the old man's hand moved along the 
coverlet. Fernald took it in both of his own. 

"She said you wanted to see me," Fernald murmured. 
** Anything that I can say — or do " 

The old man's lips moved. Fernald bent closer. 

"T— tell her " they said. 

"You want me to tell your daughter something ?" 

The bony fingers moved feebly. 

"About ?" 

The lips moved again with a pitiful effort. 

"M-mother " they gasped. 

" About — her — her mother ?" Fernald asked. 

His hand clutched Fernald's wrist and held it. There 
was no doubt as to his meaning. Fernald glanced at 
Meera. She had straightened and was looking from one 
to the other as though she feared she had not heard cor- 
rectly. Fernald bowed his head and remained silent for 
a moment, but Prosper Cahoon's eyes commanded him. 

"You want her to hear — from me — what happened 
years ago ?" 

The sick man's eyes closed in assent. 

Fernald looked at the girl, and their glances met for a 
moment, his slowly burning and steady, hers startled and 
a little mystified. What could he — Steven Fernald — 
know about — the lady in the picture — her mother. Her 
gaze passed slowly to her father's face. 

"Daddy — another time," she whispered with an at- 
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tempt at a smile. "It would be too much for you now 
But his lips moved again and his fingers closed 
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again on Feraald's wrist. 

The wind was roaring at the window, bringing fitful 
squalls of rain, which rattled like hail against the quiver- 
ing glass. The lamp guttered and flared. At the foot of 
the bed Sylvie moved and her shadow leaped like a gnome 
along the wall. And in the depth of the shadow opposite 
Fernald Meera's starry eyes were watching him, wait- 
ing He felt their hypnotism. They obliterated the 

present and commanded him. He was no longer the man 
she had loved. He was merely the Chorus of the tragedy, 
the mouthpiece of the great Author who had set the 
scene and was now to prepare the new situation. 

But what the old man was asking of him was difficult, 
and he couldn't find the words. Her mother — and his 

father ! As he paused the old man's voice rasped 

harshly across the silence. 

"Go — on," it said. 

<c Your father wants me to speak of — of things," he 
began haltingly, "that happened — many years ago. I — I 
hardly know how to begin. It is difficult. You can't un- 
derstand why " 

As he paused the fingers tightened on his arm, and so he 
spoke, choosing his words with care. 

"The matter concerns your — your family and mine." 

He saw the look of curiosity grow to sudden wonder in 
Meera's eyes. 

"Your family!" she whispered. 

He bowed his head, conscious of the old man's fiery 
gaze upon him. 

"He — he wants me to tell you because — because he 
knows that I" — he stopped, and then with a rush of words 
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'• — "because he knows that I — better than anyone else 
should speak to you about them* It isn't easy for me — I 
don't know " 

"Go — on," Cahoon rasped out. 

"What he — he wants me to tell you may — may explain 
some things that haven't been clear to you — why you 
were brought to Heron Island and why you've lived here 
— in ignorance of all that happens — over there." 

He stopped again and looked away from Meera — away 
from the old man's eyes — taking refuge in Sylvie, who 
had sunk down by the table and was staring at the wall 
with eyes which seemed to recall troubled visions. The 
words stuck in his throat. Meera was now leaning for- 
ward eagerly, and the old man did not spare him. 

"Go — on," he mumbled again. 

Fernald bent his head, and his voice sank. 

"Your father wants me to — to tell you about — about 
— your mother," he said gently. "It isn't easy for me to 
speak — and I — do it — with compunction — with regret — 
with pity — for one who is long since dead." 

"If it is my father's wish that I should hear," said 
Meera quietly as he stopped again, "I hope that you will 
find words to tell me." 

"I'll try," he muttered. 

The old man's fingers on his wrist commanded him. 

"You — you never knew about her," he began again 
gently, "nor did I — until I came here. To you she was 

always — a picture— only a picture But years ago 

she lived as — as you are living — in the flesh. She was 

beautiful " He stopped short and his eyes sought 

the old man's. "I can't go on, sir — I can't," he gasped. 

The old man's breathing became more troubled and hi3 
brows twitched painfully. The hand on Fernald's arm 
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clutched with a strength of which he had not believed 
it capable. 

"Go— on," he blurted thickly. 

Fernald's gaze sought the floor, the window, the lamp, 
as though the sin he was confessing were his own. But 
he knew now that he must tell on until the end. 

c< Your — your mother — lived in a world that is cruel — 
cruel to those who don't obey its laws. She — she knew 
nothing of any laws but those of her own heart. She 
thought as — as many other people think — that the world 
was made for — for pleasure only — and that she had the 
right to — to seek it in accordance with her desires." He 
stopped again. "She was unwise," he said quietly. 
"Pleasure doesn't last. It wears itself out. Those who 
seek it for — for itself alone — sooner or later end by — by 
making a mistake. That," he whispered, "was what your 
mother did — she made a mistake — a dreadful mistake. 
She — she" — he stopped again until the unrelenting grip 
on his wrist reminded him — "she broke one of the laws 
that — that the world has made to — to save society from 
chaos." 

His words were so gentle that they were hardly audible. 
But Meera had heard them and sank forward upon the 
bed, burying her head in her arms. She had guessed what 
was coming. As Fernald paused she raised her head and 
glanced at him timidly — fearfully — and Fernald looked 
away from her, at the old man. All the life that was 
left in Prosper Cahoon seemed to be concentrated in his 
glowering gaze. But he could not speak. He could only 
give a thick wrenching gasp of command. 

"Go — on," it seemed to say again. 

Fernald sought Meera's eyes. 

"You — you were a baby then," he murmured. "That 
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— that was the pity of it. You never knew. You — your 
father loved her — as he loves you — as he loves honor, 
truth and purity. He — he trusted her — trusted her 
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"Go on, please," he heard Mcera's voice saying clearly. 

"He trusted her — as he trusted — his best friend — a 

man who visited his house — a man your father believed 



in " 



Fernald stopped again and tried to rise, but the old 
man's grip only tightened. Fernald hid his face in his 
arm. 

"I can't, sir. Don't make me tell. Her eyes are stab- 
bing me. You want her to think of me — as she's think- 
ing of him. I'll do anything you want, sir — but not that 
— not that." 

With a supreme effort the old man found his speech 
again. 

"Go— on !" he cried. 

Fernald grew quiet and his jaw set in rigid lines. He 
turned his gaze to the wall and kept it there while he 
spoke colorlessly but distinctly. 

"This friend of your father's — of your mother's was 
a man of a — a different type from your father. He be- 
lieved as your mother did about the world — that it was 

made for — for pleasure. He loved her " He paused 

and then went on rapidly. "I'm sure that he loved her— 
in his own way — a way that considered nothing — but herl 
desires and his own. He — he tempted her and — and she 
fell." 

He hesitated and spoke with greater effort. "They 
sinned. They went away. He left a wife — a good woman. 
She left — your father. They didn't come back." 

Meera was leaning over the bed toward Fernald, her 
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wide eyes lustrous with horror. Across the windy night 
the beam from the tower shot its clear ray. Its reflection 
trembled in the moisture of the window-pane and was 
gone. The old man's gaze left FernakPs face for a mo- 
ment and followed it, then sought the clock on the tabb 
hy the lump, timing its revolution, timing perhaps the 
moments that were left him for Fernald's confession. 
During the silence Meera's e3 r es seemed to be imploring 
Fernald. She couldn't understand. 

"But why should you be telling me this?" she whis- 
pered. 

He couldn't rej:>ly. He turned his head away from her, 
but the old man's fingers closed on his, and he found his 
voice with a trouble that was almost a pain. 

"The man who — who went away with your mother," 
he stammered, "was — was Steven Fcrnald — my father." 

There was a long silence, but he did not look at the 
girl. He was ashamed — as though it had been his own sin 
he was confessing. Then he heard her voice. 

"Your father — yours. My mother and your father — 
and you and I " 

She broke off and buried her face in the bed. Sylvie 
laid her hand upon the girl's shoulder. 

"It is true, dune. But it is not de same " 

Meera did not move for a long while. Her attitude 
was one of prayer. Then slowly after a while her fingers 
groped along the coverlet for the helpless arm of her fa- 
ther. She drew his hand toward her with infinite tender- 
ness and put it to her lips. 

"Daddy !" she whispered. "Poor Daddy ! And I never 
knew !" 

His body felt nothing, but his eyes saw and softened. 
Fernald bowed his head, in pity for the man whose name 
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he bore. He knew now why the old man had required this 
of him, why he had wanted Meera to hear of this bit of 
forgotten drama now so indissolubly linked with the pres- 
ent from Fernald's lips instead of Sylvie's. He wanted 
the girl to judge the sins of the son by those of the fa- 
ther — he wanted her to see her own reflection and Steve's, 
together, side by side, in the distorted mirror of the past. 
Steve had spoken under the spell of Prosper Cahoon's 
commanding presence, which from the very gates of death 
demanded this last sacrifice. Now as Meera slowly raised 
her head he saw that she was looking at him with alien 
eyes which had forgotten the love that she had given him, 
forgotten the revelation Maisie had made, and saw in him 
only the man who long years ago had brought misery to 
the man who was dying, and disgrace and exile to her 
family and herself — a reincarnation of the one being in 
the world she knew she must abhor. 

In her eyes Fernald read another meaning, too — an- 
other and swiftly growing horror — of herself. What was 
this love that she had given Steven Fernald? What did 
it mean? What had she given? What had she been pre- 
pared to give? Her mind groped vaguely, trying to 
analyze her emotions yesterday — the day before. Was it 
love that she had offered Steve Fernald? Or was it some- 
thing baser — something like that which he had given 
Maisie — like that which her mother had given Steven Fer- 
nald's father? They were alike, father and son — Maisie 
had brought her ample proof of that. Then what of 

mother and daughter ? Was she like her mother, too? 

She shrank within herself and bowed her head, while the 
color shot in dissolving streaks across her neck and brow. 
She was ashamed. She could not think with Fernald 
there. The atmosphere was suffocating. 
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"Is that all you wanted of — of Mr. Fernald, Daddy ?" 
she asked chokingly. 

Fernald understood that she wanted him to go, and got 
on his feet. But the old man's fingers plucked his sleeve. 
He was trying to say something and his efforts were piti- 
ful. Sylvie, who had been watching his eyes, passed 
quickly to the table and laid her hands on the different 
objects upon it. She paused as she touched his tin des- 
patch-box, for they saw that this was what he wanted. 
It was locked. His keys were in his pocket, but Sylvie 
found them, and putting the box beside him on the bed 
she unlocked and opened it. It was filled with papers tied 
with tape and string. She held them up before him one 
by one. At almost the first one his eyes signaled her. 
She held it toward the light and bent over it. It was 
sealed and addressed to Steven Fernald. She handed it 
to him, and not knowing what he must now expect Fer- 
nald glanced at the old man and then opened the envelope. 
The ink was fresh and the paper bore the date of the day 
before. 

Being at the present moment in sound mind and body 
[he read] but aware of the uncertainties of mortal life, I 
add to my will which will be found with this — my codicil. 
I desire that my executors set aside from the principal of 
my estate the sum of fifty thousand dollars for the benefit 
of Steven Fernald of New York, son of the late Steven 
Fernald, of the same place, to be used by him in liquidating 
such debts both moral and legal as he may have incurred. 
It is my hope that with this help he will be enabled to resume 
his work in the city without fear or reproach and live the 
rest of his life in diligence and honor. I do this in the 
fullness of a heart which the years have softened, and in 
memory of one who though gone before is not forgotten. 

May God give him wisdom. 
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It was signed with his name and witnessed by Michel 
and Sylvie Davenet. 

Fernald read the paper through to the end, brushing 
away the tears that made his eyes dim. When he had fin- 
ished he sank into the chair beside the table, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

"I cannot — I cannot," he groaned. 

Sylvie's hand was at his shoulder while she still watched 
the sick man. 

"You mus%" she said calmly. "It is his wish." 

Meera had risen, pale and disturbed, her eyes question- 
ing. 

"It is de wish of Monsieur Prosper," Sylvie said again. 
"Speak to him, Meera." 

"What is it," the girl whispered. 

Fernald did not move, so Sylvie took the paper from 
the table and handed it to her. 

"Read !" said the woman. "I know." 

So Meera, the paper trembling in her fingers, read it 
by the light of the lamp. When she had finished she laid 
it on the table silently, and fell on her knees beside the 
bed. It hurt her most that, in all the years that she had 
been his scholar and companion, she had never known the 
depths of her father's heart as she knew them now. His 
magnanimity and benevolence softened her. He had for- 
given. What was she to do? She sought his face for an 
answer to the question. But his eyes had closed and he 
seemed to be asleep. He had taught her a new lesson in 
humility — in Christian forgiveness. Did he mean that 
she, too, was to forgive Fernald, the son, as he had for- 
given the father? She was prepared even for that . . . 
but the message was not clear to her. What did her fa- 
ther mean? 
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"You wish me, too, to forgive him?" she whispered. 

Prospect Cahoon did not move. There were no signs 
that he had even heard her. 

"Speak to me, Daddy. Whatever you want, I will 
do " 

His eyes opened and gazed at her in gentleness, but to 
her question there was no reply. She understood. He 
had let her dream — a child. She was awake — a woman — 
and must find the answer in her mind and heart — without 
him. She sobbed softly. He was going. She knew it 
now — and soon she would be left alone — to find the an- 
swer to all riddles for herself. 

Steve Fernald stood at the other side of the bed, the 
hot tears of compassion rolling down his cheeks. 

"I must speak for him, sir," he said gently. "What- 
ever wrong he did, he suffers for it bitterly now — as I am 
suffering. God has judged him — and me through him. 
You want to help me — to be a different kind of man. You 
have — already — and I thank God for the privilege of hav- 
ing known you, but I can't take what you offer me — for 
I, too, have sinned against you " 

The old man's fingers moved on the coverlet and his 
heavy breathing stopped for a second while he tried to 
speak. 

Mcera raised her head and whispered. 

"You wish him to take it?" she asked. He only closed 
his eyes in assent. 

"I cannot," groaned Fernald, "after what " 

"It is your duty " Meera's voice broke in sol- 
emnly. "If not to him — to — to your father." 

Fernald turned his head away to the wall. 

"Promise!" Meera commanded. 

There was a long silence, broken by the labored breath- 
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ing of the sick man, the roar of the wind and the sound 
of the clock on the table. At last Fernald slowly turned, 
fell on his knees beside the bed and buried his head in his 
arms. 

"I promise," he muttered brokenly. "I will pay — in 
honor — diligence — and faith." 

He did not see the look in the old man's eyes, but he 
felt the fingers moving over his arm and shoulder until 
at last they rested on his head and he knew that Prosper 
Cahoon was giving him his blessing. 

Fernald prayed incoherently. It was the first time he 
had prayed in many years, and he did not know 
what he said or what he wanted to say except that the 
God he had forgotten would forgive the sins of his fam- 
ily against this dying man and take his soul into Eternal 
peace. 

And then for a moment all thought and sound seemed 
to be suspended. It was as though life itself — the sick 
man's life and the lives of his watchers hung for a mo- 
ment over the Chasm of Death. There was a hush in the 
wind and the windows stopped rattling. The old man's 
breathing choked and was silent. And his fingers closed 
in Fernald's shoulder. The boy looked up at him fear^ 
fully. His glowing gaze was fixed on the clock on the 
table, which was calmly ticking off the terrible seconds ta. 
infinity. Its sounds were ominous. 

Mccra raised her body, and followed his gaze. 
'What is it, Daddy?" she cried. 
'The light !" he gasped. 

The old man's breath came rasping, but he spoke — dis- 
tinctly. 

The time for its recurrence had passed. They had 
forgotten, but Prosper Cahoon had not. Fernald rushed 
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to the window and peered through the wet panes. All 

was darkness. 

"Hannibal!" cried Sylvie and went flying through the 

door. 

Meera's glance and Fernald's met. Something had 

happened out there — Hannibal — Fernald caught up the 

light-keeper's hand, speaking as calmly as he could. 
"I know. Don*t worry. Trust me, sir." 
He reached the door just as Sylvie came running. 
"De light— Steefe," she cried; "de light is out!" 
Fernald paused just long enough to see that Prosper 

Cahoon's eyes had closed and then he rushed down the 

corridor. 



CHAPTER XXI 

CONFLICT 

HE rushed out into the darkness. Neither at the 
lantern nor in the windows was there any sign 
of life in the tower. It was extinct— an inani- 
mate pile of stone, like a monument to the dead. 

When Fernald emerged from under the lee of the bun- 
galow, running in his eagerness, the wind took him bod- 
ily and threw him to the ground. The fall did not hurt 
him, and he picked himself up quickly, reminded by this 
sudden warning that he must go cautiously or be blown 
into the sea. So, crawling most of the way on his hands 
and knees, and taking advantage when upright of all 
windbreaks, he reached at last the lower entrance to the 
tower. 

He closed the door behind him noiselessly and stood a 
moment listening and looking upward. There was no 
movement above — no flash of candle or hand lamp or a 
creak of feet as of one preparing the emergency beacon. 
There was no sound. The place was a tomb. Even the 
roar of the wind outside down here was hushed and sub- 
dued. Fernald paused a moment, looking upward. Up 
there in the lantern, the watchroom or on the iron stair, 
lurking in a corner and waiting for him was the madman 
Hannibal. Fernald was afraid — deathly afraid. He ad- 
mitted it frankly to himself. He knew that Hannibal was 
stronger than he — and had the proof of it still in his 
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aching ribs. There had been murder in the man's eyes 
last night — there was murder in them now — there some- 
where above him in the darkness. 

Though aware of the imminence of his danger, Fernald 
found himself thinking with clearness and planning rap- 
idly. His first impulse had been to rush up the steps and 
trust to persuasion to bring the man to his senses, but 
second thought made him careful. He sank to the flag- 
ging by the oil pumps and removed his shoes. The fate 
of Heron Island and its people depended upon his cau- 
tion and intelligence. If Hannibal was mad enough to 
put out the light he was mad enough to be a menace to 
life and property. Fernald had come to the tower earlier 
in the evening and offered his help to the man if it was 
needed. Hannibal had been winding the clock mecha- 
nism, and Fernald's sudden appearance had startled him. 
But he had straightened and pointed to the stair, and Fer- 
nald remembered the vacant glare in his eyes when he had 
cursed him and ordered him down. Even in sanity he had 
hated Fernald, had hated him from the moment there on 
the rocks down by Valhalla. He had looked on Fernald 
as an intruder — as an unwelcome and dangerous inter- 
loper from the world of darkness from which he himself 
had emerged. 

Fernald rose, and as he did so his hand touched a 
wooden billet — a part of a discarded handle of the oil 
pump. His fingers closed around it, and softly he 
mounted the iron stairs. He was no longer frightened. 
He was intelligence, will, instinct, raised to the fullness 
of their power by the sense of responsbility. He was Life 
and Health bent on the conquest of Disease. He made no 
sound. Above him all was silence. He peered up, his 
eyes now better accustomed to the gloom, and made out 
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the gray square of the lowest window. He moved more 
cautiously, close against the outer wall, his eyes seeking 
those other eyes which must soon be peering at him out 
of the obscurity. He waited for a long moment — holding 
his breath and then went on. As he reached the window 
he looked at the wild sweep of the mottled sea below him. 
The rain no longer fell — the sky had lightened a little, 
and he could see out to windward above the flying mist 
below. His eyes, accustomed to the obscurity, searched 
eagerly, seeing nothing at first but the murk of moving 
water. And then, so indefinite that he thought it was a 
mistake — a fiction of his startled imagination — he saw a 
pale streak against the black beyond. He closed his eyes 
and peered again — a streak — he saw it again — then it dis- 
appeared — and came again — a row of lights — led by a 
greenish one — a steamer inbound — out of her bearings 
perhaps, working in for the buoy. 

There was no time to delay. He tightened his grip on 
his cudgel and went up more rapidly, taking five or six 
steps at a rush, and then pausing to listen and watch. 
He had almost reached the level of the watchroom when 
he felt a current of air sweeping downward and heard a 
sound above him — not from the room itself, but the lan- 
tern above — a clank of metal on metal. Fernald bent 
forward, feeling for the iron treads with his hand. Some- 
thing touched his finger — a piece of broken glass. He 
straightened and peered into the watchroom. It was 
empty. He felt for the cable that held the weight. It 
moved loosely in his fingers. He knew now what had hap- 
pened, the clock mechanism had been injured and the 
weight cable cut. Hannibal was up there in the lantern, 
completing his work of destruction. As Fernald passed 
he heard another blow and the sound of the man's voice 
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in weird ravings. He was destroying scientifically, with 
light taps in the vulnerable parts of the delicate mechan- 
ism which he knew so well — and in his passion for destruc- 
tion he had forgotten everything else. 

An iron ladder led from the watchroom to the level 
above. Fern aid mounted it stealthily, one rung at a time, 
until his eyes were on a level with the iron floor of the lan- 
tern. He knew that he must get up — on his feet — to 
stand any chance against the madman's fury. Slowly he 
raised his shoulders, clinging to the edge of the floor, and 
as he did so he saw the bulky profile of the man, bent 
over against the glass beyond. 

Hannibal was muttering to himself while he fingered at 
the tube of the vapor-feed. In his hand he had a hammer, 
which he was swinging gently to and fro, as if in a deli- 
cious restraint, before the next act of vandalism. He had 
not seen Fernald, nor did he, as Fernald quietly drew him- 
self up into the lantern and stood on his feet. 

There was a moment of terrible suspense for Fernald, 
a moment of frightful temptation, to an act almost justi- 
fied by his responsibility and danger. Hannibal's back 
was turned, his bobbing head exposed. A blow from the 
pump handle! . . . Fernald lowered the stick and stood, 
waiting a moment. The roar of the wind made speech dif- 
ficult. But as the man swung his hammer Fernald shouted 
to him to stop. 

Not ten feet separated them. Hannibal turned and , 
glared at him stupidly. 

"What are you doing there, Hannibal?" shouted Fer- 
nald. "Drop that hammer!" 

Instead of which the man hurled it at him viciously — 
so viciously that it missed its work and struck among the 
prisms of heavy glass, just beside Fernald's head. He 
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felt a blow above the temple and staggered, but as the 
man rushed at him he drew up and struck, moving back- 
ward along the outer wall, and stepping over the hatch- 
way through which he had come. Hannibal, rushing 
blindly around the lamp, stepped into the hole and went 
down, clutching at the edge as he disappeared. There 
was a heavy fall below and then silence. 

Fernald leaned back against the glass wall, his hand to 
his bleeding head, gasping with excitement, staring in 
horror at the black hole, unable to believe that the end 
had come so quickly. Then he bent forward, listening. 
But there was no sound that could be distinguished above 
the rush of wind outside. He waited a moment, trying 
to collect his senses, aware of the moisture that was get- 
ting in his eyes, and then slowly lowered himself along the 
ladder to the floor below. When he found his footing he 
struck a match and lighted the hand lamp which he found 
on the bracket, and held it up. Something in the posi- 
tion of the fallen figure made Fernald strain quickly for- 
ward. Then he put the lantern down and went on his 
knees, his ear to the other's breast. The blood in his 
eyes was blinding him, but he bound his handkerchief 
tightly around his head and went to the lamp-locker. 
There was no time to be lost. And he opened the door 
in fear that Hannibal might have destroyed the emer- 
gency lamps. He examined them carefully. There were 
two of them, and both seemed to be in excellent condition. 
How had Hannibal neglected these? Had there been 
somewhere in the back of his head one recurrent thought 
of order among the chaos ? Or had he simply forgotten to 
complete his work of destruction? Fernald painfully 
climbed the ladder into the lantern and examined the lamp 
support and pan. He moved quickly, his will triumphant 
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over the faintness that was overpowering him. The 
vapor lamp was destroyed, its mantel flicked to pieces and 
its burner smashed in with one blow of the hammer, but 
so far as Fernald could see the stand supporting the light 
in the focal plane of the lens was not injured. He took 
out the ruined lamp, cut off the flow of oil, and then 
went down for the lamp which was already filled and ready 
for use. In a few moments he had it in position and in 
another moment lighted and adjusted. Then he staggered 
and sank beside it and lay quiet. There was a terrible 
noise in his head which made it impossible for him to 
think — or was it the wind outside? He had lighted the 
lamp — that was what he came to do. Was there some- 
thing else? A fearful weakness was making him numb, 
lie .ought against it and rose to a sitting posture, but 
the gleam of the reflectors blinded him. So he slid off 
down into a chair on the iron floor and clutched the edge 
of the turn-table. As he did so it moved around away 
from him. lie tried to remember now. There was quick- 
silver below in a trough in which the turn-table floated. 
The light must be kept revolving — that was what he had 
wanted to remember before and couldn't. The streak of 
lights outside — the people on the ship — they must see. 
He sank lower in the chair, his head bent backward, 
propped against the outer wall, pushing with one hand, 
lie wanted to sleep — to forget. It didn't seem as if there 
had ever been anything in the world that he had wanted 
so much, but he knew that he mustn't. He had promised 
the old man — what had he promised him? To keep the 
light going? That was it — to keep the light going. That 
meant more than lighting it. It meant that it must move 
— around. He must keep it going — going around — so 
that people could sec it — outside. His will failed him 
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and then awoke to consciousness — slept and woke again, 
but even in its sleep he seemed to be pushing with the 
weakening fingers of his left hand — pushing — pushing 
. • . something hard which glided through his fingers 
smoothly. . . . Was there no end to it? There came 
periods of alternate blinding light and utter darkness, 
like sleeping and waking — but sometimes the light came 
when he seemed to be asleep, and the darkness when he 
seemed to be awake. His body in one moment was ice- 
cold and in another burning — burning in the cold dark- 
ness or cold in the hot light. It was curious. He 
couldn't understand. He didn't seem to want to under- 
stand any longer. All he knew was that no matter how 
hot or cold or light or dark it was — the hard, smooth 
endless ribbon must keep going moving through his fin- 
gers . . . forward . . . forward. 



Meanwhile Sylvie had sat for a long time silent, 
stunned by the death of Monsieur Prosper, the master. 
He lay so quiet there — as he had lain all the afternoon, 
that it took her long to realize that he had gone. But 
now she rose and moved softly around the room, her 
brave spirit rising above the terrors of death and storm. 
The tears were raining down her withered cheeks, but she 
made no sound. She was one of those splendid, uncom- 
plaining creatures, who rise to their greatest spiritual 
heights when the most is demanded of them. She knew 
now that of those on Heron Island she was the one who 
must keep her strength and composure. Terrible things 
had happened here and, the Bon Dicu knew, might now 
be happening, out there, high up in the midst of the 
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storm. All that she loved in the world — had passed or 
might be passing from her — the master — Michel — and 
there, Meera — stricken mortally, like a fallen bird. . . . 
She raised her head to the ceiling, closed her eyes, made 
the sign of the cross, and muttered a prayer. The Bon 
Dieu was good. He would hear. 

Then she gathered up the scattered papers from the 
floor and bed, laid them carefully in the iron box and 
locked it, putting the keys in the pocket of her apron. 
She glanced soberly at Meera, who lay stunned and mo- 
tionless across her father's quiet figure. She went over 
and laid her hand gently on the girl's shoulder, saying in 
her deep voice, 

"Cherie 

Meera looked up at her with haggard, bewildered eyes. 

"Everything is going from us — everything, Sylvie," 
she whispered. 

Sylvie swallowed the sob in her throat. 

"No, chirie" she said softly. "Not everyt'ing. He is 
wit' us — only beyon* — dere " and she pointed up- 
ward. "No'ding can hurt him — or you — or me. Pray — 
cherie — pray. He will answer you. See already He 
gives us a sign." 

She pointed toward the window beyond which, sweep- 
ing over Olympus, Meera caught a glimpse of the beam 
of light from the tower. 

"They have lighted it again," said Meera, as though 
in a dream. 

"Yes, yes," said Sylvie. "You see? All will be well." 

And then as Meera bent forward over the bed again, 

"No, cherie. It is after twelf — you mus* go to bed. I 
will watch " 

As she protested, Sylvie raised the girl in her strong 
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arms and held her comfortingly against her broad bosom. 

"Things mus* be arrange'. You are tire'. You sleep a 
little. I will call you later. That is right. II le faut, otu y 
tu dormira*, tu dormiras bien, chtrie" And so petting 
and cajoling by turns got her out of the door and into 
her own room. 

When Sylvie returned, she rearranged the room, placed 
candles at the head and feet of the dead and then sank 
into a chair by the bedside and clasped her bony hands 
around one knee — an attitude characteristic of her in 
moments of abstraction. What was to happen now that 

Monsieur Prosper was gone ? What was to happen 

to them all? It had all been planned for them by Mon- 
sieur Prosper — but it seemed difficult to think of chang- 
ing — after all these years of happiness here. A new head 
light-keeper would come, of course, and new assistants. 
The island would be sold or leased by the Government. 
Whatever was to take place, Sylvie knew that so far as 
Meera was concerned, or herself and Michel, their life 
at Heron Island was at an end. Sylvie knew as Michel 
did that the property of their master, employer and 
friend had been left in trust for Meera and that at his 
death a great fortune — the accumulated interest having 
been turned back each year into principal — awaited her 
at the office of her father's executors and trustees in New 
York. There would be money enough — more than enough 
for all of them, but that made Sylvie's mind no lighter. 
To leave Heron Island was like tearing one's heart out by 
the roots and casting it into the sea. Why had this 
dreadful thing happened now? Why couldn't the Bon 
Dieu have let them have him a few years longer until 

Meera But what was the use in wishing — when 

Monsieur Prosper lay dead ! 
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She sat there alone far into the night, alternately 
thinking and praying — for the soul of the dead, for 
Meera, for Michel and herself. Something told her that 
Michel had gotten safe ashore. She didn't know why she 
believed it, but she did — implicitly. He had had many 
ventures upon the sea and had always escaped with his 
life — why should he not have escaped now? 

After a while she went to Meera's room. The girl had 
(dropped exhausted upon her bed, and, without remov- 
ing her clothing, had fallen into a sound sleep. She looked 
uncomfortable, but rather than awaken her, Sylvie with- 
drew noiselessly and went downstairs. In the corridor 
she caught up her shawl and went out into the darkness 
of the portico, uttering a fervent prayer of thanks when 
she saw that the light was still burning. Steve had kept 
his word. 

She went indoors again to resume her lonely watch and 
in spite of herself through sheer weariness she fell asleep, 
upright in her chair against the wall . . . 

She awoke suddenly with a guilty sense that she had 
been false to Meera — to herself. It was cold. She shiv- 
ered under her shawl. What time was it? Almost four. 
She had slept three hours. Putting the shawl around her 
shoulders she went outside and looked up at the tower. 
But as she peered upward, the beam which had been mov- 
ing steadily, halted on its round of the horizon and 
stopped. Something was wrong with the machinery. And 
while she still looked the beam moved again rapidly and 
then stopped as before. There was something wrong — 
very wrong. All her fears about Hannibal, banished by 
the presence of death, returned with redoubled force. He 
and Steve — up there — alone — She must go at once. 

Drawing her shawl under her chin, she plunged forward 
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into the storm. The wind, though still furious, had mod- 
erated somewhat and though buffeted and blown she 
reached the tower and entered. There was no light on 
the lower level. This was strange and, as she knew, not 
in accordance with custom but she mounted the steps 
bravely, though her heart was sinking. As she reached 
the watchroom, the glow from the lantern made all ob- 
jects distinct — the untwisted ends of the broken cable, 
the overturned chairs, scattered pieces of broken glass 
and the dark bulk lying at the foot of the iron ladder. 
She paused clinging to the granite wall for support, her 
eyes starting with horror. She recognized the uniform 
coat though she could not see the face. Hannibal! As 
her courage returned she went over and touched him. He 
did not move. She started back from him in fear and 
consternation and then she looked up the iron ladder and 
called loudly. 

"Steefe! Where are you? Steefe!" 

Silence. And then a sudden movement of the light 
around its arc. What did it mean? It took the last of 
her courage, but she hauled herself up the ladder and 
crawled into the lantern. The turn-table was moving 
slowly, unevenly, and at first she could not see what was* 
moving it. It was not until she rose to her feet that she 
saw the figure of Steven Fernald, the bloody bandage 
around his head, huddled in his chair against the glass 
wall, the strength gone from all his body except one 
hand, which, moved by some small vestige of his will, still 
clutched and turned the lens. She understood it all — 
Hannibal and he had fought and Steve alone remained to 
keep the light. 

She fell on her knees beside him. 

"Oh, Steefe — what 'as 'appened?" she cried. 
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He tried to arouse himself but the strength was gone. 
He could only mutter. 

"Hannibal— Hannibal." 

"You are hurt. He struck you?" 

His head wagged weakly in assent. 

"He fell — down — down " 

The hand upon the turn-table lost its hold and lie fell 
back in her arms. 

"Oh Dieu!" she whispered, looking around helplessly. 
"Le Phare!" 

But she thought quickly. His heart was beating 
faintly. It was the loss of blood that had made him so 
weak. She lowered him to the iron floor. The light 
had stopped revolving but that could not be helped now. 
She thought a moment, and then getting her bearings 
by the compass-card in the top of the lantern she turned 
the bull's eye so that the beam went out to windward. 
Then, leaving Fernald there lying in the shadow, went 
quickly down, and in a moment was running toward the 
house for whiskey and medicines. Her conscience misgave 
her. All night long while she had slept, Steve had sat 
there in his pain and weakness keeping faith with the dead. 
If there had ever been any fear in Sylvie's breast as to 
Steve's ultimate courage or manliness, he had justified 
himself to-night — with her — and if the Bon Dieu were 
willing he would justify himself with Meera too. She 
reached the medicine closet in the dining-room, got the 
whiskey bottle, strychnine and some clean linen and was 
running out of the door, when she met Meera in the cor- 
ridor. In her absence the girl had come down to her 
father's bedside, and had heard the sound of Sylvie's foot- 
steps. But at the sight of the bottles and bandages she 
laid a detaining hand on Sylvic's arm. Sylvie examined 
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her anxiously. Her face was pale and drawn but her 
voice was even and her manner cooler. 

"Someone is hurt?" she asked quietly. It seemed as 
though she had plumbed the depths of misery to the 
calmness that lay beyond. Sylvie hesitated — and then, 
"Go an* watch 'ere," she urged, pointing to the door 
of the room where the dead man lay. 

"Who is hurt?" Meera persisted. And as Sylvie still 
hesitated. "Tell me!" she commanded. 

"You mus' be brave, chtrie" 

"Tell me — I have slept and am strong again." 

" 'Annibal — 'Annibal — is — is — dead, chtrie" she said 
softly. 

The girl put her hands to her face 



"And — and " she asked stammering piteously. 

"Stefe is 'urt — up in de tower " 

"Badly?" Meera whispered. 



"I t'ink not. He 'as los' blood. 'Annibal smash' de 
light. All night Stefe 'as turn' de table by 'an' — an' I 
didn't know." She turned quickly. "I mus' go to him — 



now." 



'Then I will go with you," said Meera. • 

Sylvie paused. 

"You are not afraid?" 

"No. I'm going," she said resolutely. 

Across the wind-swept rocks, hand in hand, the two 
women buffeted their way. Any qualms that Sylvie may 
have had at putting the girl's endurance to the test had 
vanished at the resolution with which she faced it. And 
as they went up the stairs, in reply to Meera's gasping 
queries, Sylvie told what she knew of the disaster. From 
the pumproom Meera brought a basin of water, towels 
and a hand-lamp which lighted them upon their way. In 
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the watchroom, Meera shuddered at the signs of dis- 
order and at the poor stricken thing that had once been 
her childhood's companion, but she handed the basin and 
towels up to Sylvie and followed. 

Sylvie was already on her knees beside the wounded 
man, her ear to his breast. 

"Dieu msrci" she was whispering. "Dieu merci." 

His left hand, lying along the floor, moved spasmodi- 
cally, still faithful to the duty his will had imposed upon it. 

"Quick. De whiskey ," Sylvie whispered. " 'E 'as only 
faint' !" 

While Meera supported his shoulders, Sylvie forced 
some whiskey and water through his lips, bathed his face, 
chafed his limbs and put a compress on his wounded head. 
Meera kept her fingers on his pulse, while her anxious eyes 
watched his purple lids as he came slowly back to life. 
Whatever wrong this man had done, however weak he had 
been and sinful in the dreadful world from which he came, 
she knew that in one respect at least she had not been 
mistaken in him — he was brave — and to-night, if never 
before — he had kept his faith. It was into Meera's face 
that he looked when his eyes opened. He closed them 
again as though he feared he might be mistaken. 

"You are better now?" Sylvie's deep voice was asking. 

"Yes — better — something hit me. I — Fm all right." 
He straightened and tried to look around. "The light 
" he murmured. "It's going?" 



"Yes " Sylvie said quickly. "You kept it going 

until now. But it doesn't matter. De dawn is breaking." 

His gaze followed her gesture to the glass of the lan- 
tern, through which a dim light was flowing about them. 

"Thank God for that," he whispered with a smile. He 
closed his eyes a moment and then opening them looked 
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up at Meera's face, moving uneasily. "I — I'm sorry — 
to — to trouble you. But I — Fm all right now." 

He straightened and Sylvie gave him medicine and 
whiskey. 

"You fought — you an* 'Annibal?" she asked. 

He nodded. "He — he rushed at me and fell — down 
there. It was terrible, but I couldn't help it. He had 
smashed " 

"Yes, yes — I know — you mus' res' for a while." 

But his strength was returning and with it memory. 
He looked at Meera's face and read her own tragedy in 
her sad eyes. Prosper Cahoon was dead. Fernald was 
the only man left on Heron Island. A sense of his re- 
sponsibilities returned and gripped him. Against the 
remonstrances of the women he rose and struggled to 
his feet, swaying dizzily. In the wan light his face was 
ghastly, but he set his jaw and unaided went down the 
ladder into the watchroom. Between them they got him 
down the steps of the tower and put him to bed. 



CHAPTER XXH 

THE MESSAGE 

THE morning broke wan and somber like the pallid 
malevolence of an uncompleted vengeance. The 
wind had blown its fury out and now only snarled 
sullenly around the buildings, which had safely weathered 
its anger. The seas still churned deeply and broke hissing 
down to leeward but the moment of their greatest might 
had passed. Their strength was spent and they tossed 
wearily under the urging of the ground-swell, but without 
threat or portent of further evil. 

At noon Steve Eernald still slept. Sylvie had given 
him medicine and food, but when he had expressed the 
intention of getting up, she used excellent arguments. 

"You mus* save yourself. Dere is not'ing to do now. 
To-night we will need you. You mus' res'." 

He saw her wisdom and with a sigh, sank on his 
pillow asking no questions, while Sylvie went back to 
Meera. There was much to be done — and just yet Sylvie 
did not know where to begin. Maisie had gathered eggs 
and vegetables and was now in the kitchen. So Sylvie 
had gone to Meera's room with the tin despatch-box which 
contained Prosper Cahoon's papers. She had found 
Meera at the window looking out across the waste of 
waters toward St. Martin's, from which help must 
come. Sylvie had not looked. The seas were still too 
high but she knew that on the change of wind they 
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would soon be falling and that night might bring relief. 
Since early morning Meera had been living as though in 
a dream. Hers was the calmness of utter despair. All 
that she loved in life had gone from her, all that she 
loved in her dreams had gone, too. In her ignorance and 
innocence she had pleaded yesterday for a woman's obli- 
gations, a woman's privileges, scorning the childish things 
that she was ready to put aside — Was it only yesterday? 
Could only a day have passed between such ignorance and 
such knowledge as she now possessed? A whole life of 
suffering — grief, pity and horror — seemed to have been 
crowded into the few hours that had passed since the 
woman M aisie had come. To the sense of desolation in 
her father's death had been added the terror of her 
thoughts. She had been left alone, not in the beautiful 
world that she had always thought it, but in a brutal and 
treacherous world where sin and ugliness stalked, flaunt- 
ing brazenly. With her father had passed all things 
gentle and chivalrous. Never had he seemed more chival- 
rous than now in the new light she had been given on 
what he had suffered during all the long years on Heron 
Island, that she might be brought up with the clean heart 
and pure mind that God gives all little children. She 
knew now the meaning of his tender smile of refusal when 
she had questioned him about the world and its people, a 
smile which had sometimes perplexed her and made her 
discontented. It meant that she was his own creation, a 
being with whom the world that he knew had nothing in 
common, the daughter of his own idealism. It hurt her 
that she had never understood and that death had robbed 
her of the minutes to thank him in. It was part of the 
pain of her new wisdom that she had learned all that 
she owed him too late to pay him in the homage that was 
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his due. All her tenderness seemed to be concentrated in 
the thought that she must live as he had taught her to 
live, in honor, truth and virtue. 

That had seemed so easy a while ago. It had seemed 
so easy to know what to do when he had taught her — 
the pleasure in simple things, the thrill of effort, the joy 
of living just for what was beautiful in the world. Now, 
honor and virtue had taken a new meaning. They loomed 
like the eye of the Bon Dieu of her childhood which Syl- 
vie had once said was always upon her. Vice had given 
them a dreadful importance. If other people sinned — 
over there — people made like herself, with the same long- 
ings, the same emotions, the same weaknesses, how was 
she to fare? The thought of the world frightened her 
and down in the secret recesses of her heart where she hid 
the thoughts that were most sacred, she wondered fear- 
fully if she had not already sinned • • . 

Sylvie's appearance brought her reflections to an end 
and she sighed and turned away from the window. 

"It is not good to t'ink — too hard, ch&rie" said Syl- 
vie gently. "See. Fve brought de papers. They will 
give you somet'ing to t'ink about. You mus' read and 
see what shall be done." 

Meera opened the box wearily and turned over the 
documents, looking out from time to time at the sullen 
water. There was so much else to be done — so much 
that they were unable to do — that Steve Fernald, willing 
as he might be, could not do unaided — Would Michel 
never return? 

With Sylvie looking over her shoulder Meera picked 
up the papers and read them over. Some of them were 
yellow with age; others, like the codicil which she had 
read last night, more recently written. The will was 
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unintelligible to her but she read it through to the end, 
remembering many things her father had told her and 
reassured from the figures and the high-sound-names that 
her future and that of Sylvie and Michel was at least 
secured. There was a small packet of letters tied with 
a piece of faded ribbon which she put aside, a miniature 
on ivory in a frame of pearls and rubies. She gazed at it 
long with searching eyes, holding her breath, until she 
heard Sylvie's sigh behind her 

"She was ver' beautiful, cherie." 

Meera did not move but a mist came before her eyes 
and blurred the image. The "picture-lady" — her mother 
— but a different "picture-lady" from the one in the li- 
brary. The one in the miniature wore no smile, and with- 
out it her face had an appearance quite foreign to Meera. 
Perhaps it was because she was so used to the smile, but 
Meera seemed to see, indelibly impressed upon the face 
of the miniature, the lines of weariness and the shadows 
of discontent. Her fate was already glooming around 
her. Her querulous eyes peered deeply into the future 
and were not afraid. Pearls and rubies! Tears and 
blood! 

Meera looked away from the miniature and met her 
own gaze in the mirror. Grief and weariness had painted 
her own face with the same troubled shadows. Her re- 
semblance to the miniature was more marked even than 
the resemblance to the "picture-lady" in the library. Was 
Fate already glooming around Meera, too? What did it 
mean — this sudden premonition? Was this the warning 
her father had meant to give her when he had called 
Steven Fernald in last night and made him tell of the 
tragedy of his youth. She seemed to know now as by an 
inspiration. Her father had feared for her always. He 
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had kept her on Heron Island to make sure that her 
mother's sin might not be repeated, that the taint, if 
there were a taint, of her mother's blood might be elimi- 
nated in the child before she had grown to womanhood. 
The look in the eyes of the miniature — eyes that had faced 
sin and knew it for what it was ! M eera buried her face 
in her hands. Oh, God! If she only knew what it all 
meant. Sin must be sweet, or there would be fewer sin- 
ners. Her love had been sweet — Oh so sweet! — while it 
had lasted. Had that been sinful, too? This was the 
burden of her thoughts — the background of her grief. 
Was there no one to tell her? 

She felt Sylvie's hand gently touching her hair. 

"Come, chtrie. You mus' finish de papers " 

She caught Sylvie's arm in both of her hands. 

"Sylvie," she asked. "What is sin?" 

Sylvie smiled quaintly. 

"Sin? Sin is doing somet'ing de conscience can't wink 
at." 

Meera looked out of the window. 

"But how can one be sure one's conscience is always 
right?" 

"HSlas!" sighed Sylvie. "One can't. It is de con- 
science which make de trouble." 

She laid her hand on Meera's shoulder. "Don't you 
worry about de sin. It can't touch you. You're too 
much like Monsieur Prosper." 

"Oh, Sylvie, do you think so?" asked the girl, putting 
her arms around the older woman. "I've been troubled 
— dreadfully troubled — since yesterday. I don't seem to 
know what is right and what is wrong." Her face sud- 
denly flamed into color and she turned away from her 
nurse. "You knew about — about Mr. Fernald and me. 
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He — he kissed me. I — I thought I loved him. And now 
— after what has happened — I'm filled with shame — for 
what I've done." 

With a wild impulse she buried her face in Sylvie's 
motherly breast, sobbing violently. "Oh, Sylvie. It was 
so sweet — so strange, so beautiful, and yet something tells 
me it must have been wrong. Was it a sin, Sylvie — to lie 
in his arms — to have him kiss me?" 

"No, no, cherie. Not sin " 

"But he kissed — her — too—" 

"Sh It was not de same. I know. He loves you 

— chMe " 

She straightened, her lips tightening. 

"It wasn't of him I was thinking — I can never think 
of him like that again. He sinned with her. She told 
me ... his lips were not clean. He kissed me — I, too, 

have sinned then " She brushed the back of her hand 

across her lips as though to wipe the stain away. "My 
conscience troubles me. I didn't tell — Daddy. It was 
what he didn't want me to do. I know it now. He wanted 
me to be — as I was before — before he came here. That 
was why he kept me on Heron Island and " 

"It was a mistake " Sylvie broke in passionately. 

"We kep' you here too long " / 

"No, Sylvie. I wish that what I was I could be again 
— always — as Daddy wished it. But something has gone 
from me — something that I can never get back " 

"Yes — Your childhood. You are a woman. You've 
been a woman for a long while and Monsieur Prosper 
didn't know it." She wagged her head sagely and patted 
the girl's shoulder. "It had to come, some day. If not 
Steefe, den somebody else." 

The girl's eyes opened wide. 
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"Somebody else! Another — Oh, Sylvie, no. That 

couldn't be. He was " she stopped abruptly, broke 

away from the old woman's arms and walked across the 
room. "There will never be another — never." 

The old woman's eyes smiled kindly, but she was too 
wise to contradict. Meera's mind, as she knew, was not 
to be easily changed, and in her heart she feared for 
Steve's happiness. Meera had learned just enough to 
bewilder her and not enough to make her tolerant. Over 
there in the world 

Sylvie's eyes clouded as she picked another paper from 
the despatch-box. 

"A letter from your father, chirie" she said examining 
the envelope. "For my daughter Meera," she read. 

Meera took it eagerly. Perhaps this was the answer 
to her questions. It had been written some years before. 

Some day soon perhaps [it began] death will set its hand 
upon me. The seizure I had warns me that I have not many 
years to live. And I write this to you, my darling child, 
so that you may know my last wishes with respect to your- 
self. 

In case of my sudden death, Sylvie and Michel have been 
instructed to give you the facts about your mother unless 
circumstances or my change of mind make it imperative for 
me to tell you before that time. All I ask is that you do 
not think of her harshly. God, in his wisdom, saw fit to 
bring unhappiness upon her and it is not for me or for you 
to judge. My earnest prayer is that when you go into the 
world to take your proper place — and this I know you must 
do some day — you will not choose a mate hurriedly. You 
will be wealthy and there will be many who will seek you 
on this account without regard to your personal charms. 
Love is a gift of God — His greatest — and between man and 
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woman it reaches its highest consummation. It is given to 
some to love more than once, to others to love but one and 
to cleave to that one until the end. First love is deepest, 
purest, best and everything that comes after is only its re- 
flection. Therefore, choose slowly and with wisdom, for 
false love will come masquerading in many disguises — self- 
interest, cupidity, passion — many disguises — but you will 
know them by their tokens and be wary. Love well or love 
not at all, for it is better to hitch one's chariot to a setting 
star than never to have ridden among the gods. 

All matters with respect to your future will be explained 
by my executors who have been given full instructions. 
The world will shock and offend you but it is my wish that 
you should live in it and do what good you can. If I have 
unfitted you for this duty then all my life shall have been 
in vain. Finally, it is my wish to be buried here on Heron 
Island, in Arden, on the way to Valhalla, within the sound 
of the sea. Here God has given me peace and here my 
body will rest while my soul, wherever you are, dear child, 
will watch you and guard you from evil. 



Meera read the paper through to the end, her eyes 
blurring. It was so like him. Though the letter had been 
written some years before, it seemed to Meera that it 
was his soul that was speaking to her out of the wisdom 
of the great Beyond. His faith in his idealism had been 
so complete and unfaltering! And while the message an- 
swered none of the questions that troubled her, she gained 
at a bound the lofty perspective of his own example and 
viewpoint. What right had she, whose life had just be- 
gun, to sink under the bitterness of her first awakening, 
when his whole life had been a sorrow borne without com- 
plaint? As she read the letter over to Sylvie, something 
of her father's majestic calmness entered her spirit and 
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with it the strength both moral and physical to face what 
was before her. 

It seemed curious to her that while in life he had never 
spoken to her of the love of man and woman, he had writ- 
ten of it at such length. Even now, his warning, such 
as it was, seemed troubled and uncertain — like the look 
she had seen in his eyes last night when Steve had been 
uppermost in the thoughts of them both. He wanted her 
to know about her mother, that she might be guarded 
against the danger of loving unwisely and yet his mes- 
sage was no recantation or acknowledgment of mistake. 
"It is better to hitch one's chariot to a setting star than 
never to have ridden among the gods," he had written. 
His own love had been sufficient unto itself — and even 
though his star had sunk into the West he had ridden and 
would ride, even though alone, among the gods of his 
idealism. 

"Therefore choose slowly and with wisdom." That an- 
swered her. "False love masquerading in many disguises 
. . . passion." The word burned into her mind. Was 
this the disguise in which Steve Fernald's love had come? 
Wasn't this the lesson her father had read into her heart 
last night, his last lesson to her, through the lips of its 
masquerader? 

There was a sound from Sylvie, who had risen and was 
peering out of the window to the westward 

"A steamer — I t'ink — I cannot be sure. It 'as a flag 
-" She paused to make more certain. "Dieu Mercil 



It is de lighthouse tender, an' Michel " 

Meera rushed to the window and her younger eyes con- 
firmed the good tidings. 

"Thank God!" she said reverently. "It's true." 
Downstairs Fernald was already on the portico, watch- 
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ing the approach of the vessel. His face was very pale, 
but the smile with which he greeted Sylvie and Meera 
was reassuring. 

He went down to the beach with Sylvie while the ves- 
sel came up under the lee of the island. 

"Has she — has she spoken of me, Sylvie?" he asked tim- 
idly when Meera went indoors. 

Sylvie shook her head. 

"No. She t'inks only of her father — now — an* what 

mus' be done " she replied, her gaze on the tossing 

steamer, which was making preparations to launch a boat, 
"but las' night— 



» 



"Yes," he urged, as she paused. 

"Las' night it seemed a little — as if she was sorry " 

"You asked her to go to the light?" 

"No. I did not wish her to go. But she went — when 
I told her what 'ad 'appen." 

"God bless her," he said softly. And then eagerly, 
"You think she — she can forgive me — do you, Sylvie?" 

But Sylvie only wagged her head. 

"Oh — you ask me too much. Yesterday she was a chiF. 
I knew her heart. But you've made her a woman. I don't 
know." 

He stood silent a moment, his head bowed. 

"She must leave here, I suppose." 

"Yes, soon. It is de wish of Monsieur Prosper." 

"Then I must go with you — over there, to New York. 
You'll let me help, won't you, Sylvie?" 

"If I can. But Meera mus' decide," she finished. 

The boat approached the beach, and running safely 
through the back-wash of the tide, made a landing on the 
shelving sand. To the faithful Michel and those he 
brought with him, the doctor and lighthouse inspector for 
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the district, Fernald related what had happened during 
the night. Michel wept and the doctor followed Sylvie 
to the house, while the lighthouse inspector, with an eye 
on his watch, led his men to the tower. For the present, 
at least, Fernald's responsibilities were ended. 

The lighthouse inspector having taken Fernald's depo- 
sition witnessed by Sylvie and Meera, appointed Michel 
for the present to the vacant post. He had the materials 
available to make repairs and he blessed the luck of the 
gale which had changed his destination from Portland to 
St. Martin's Bay, where Michel had told him of the ill- 
ness of the keeper of Heron Light, and as soon as the 
storm had abated had made haste to bring the doctor 
out in the hope that the old man's life might be spared. 
He was a practical man and a kind one and took charge 
of all the arrangements for the burial of Prosper Ca- 
hoon and his unfortunate assistant. 

The doctor, a previous visitor to the island, did what 
he could by way of comfort to the daughter of Cahoon, 
and then, his professional instincts aroused by Steve Fer- 
nald's appearance, felt his pulse, gave him medicine and 
put him to bed until the following morning. 

Maisie cooked and with Sylvie's help, served the food 
to the new arrivals. She did it all, silently, unobtrusively, 
taking a newly found happiness in her share of the useful 
tasks. And Sylvie, whose tolerance came from a heart 
which could not bear to see anyone unhappy, forgot that 
Maisie had been the cause of their disaster and in her 
admiration for the practical way in which the girl filled 
her self-imposed duties took her by the hand that night 
and told her that she was sorry. Maisie turned her head, 
finished putting away the dishes and made no reply. 
But she understood. 
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The next morning, with simple services, they buried 
Prosper Cahoon and Hannibal in Arden on the way to 
Valhalla within the sound of the sea, as the light-keeper 
had wished. And between her father's crossed arms, one 
of which bore the Inspector's efficiency stars, Meera had 
laid the miniature of the "picture-lady." 



CHAPTER XXm 

THE FLAMING SWORD 

MEERA spent a part of the afternoon in the li- 
brary with Sylvie, Michel and the lighthouse 
inspector, going over the records of the station, 
which were found to be in perfect order and kept with 
accuracy and in detail up to the very morning of her 
father's illness — so that their official business was soon 
concluded. The men were still working at the light, the 
inspector reported, the weight cable had been spliced, 
the broken lenses replaced, and temporary repairs were 
being made to the mechanism. He was taking the doctor 
back to St. Martin's in the tender. He would return to- 
morrow and if there was nothing further that Miss Ca- 
hoon required of him he would go down the coast on other 
business. Meera acquiesced silently. His plans would 
leave her a week in which to make her preparations for 
departure. 

Michel had noted the quiet, clear-headed way in which 
Meera had taken charge of the situation, but not with- 
out a sense of having been eliminated in spite of himself. 
She was no longer the playmate of his idle hours. Where 
a while ago she had led him a warm chase along the 
enchanted ways of fairyland, he found her now grave 
and almost austere — a woman grown in a night, with 
a heritage and a responsibility. Even in childhood 
she had dominated both himself and Sylvie, and he 
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no more questioned her dominion now than he had 
then. 

When the lighthouse inspector left the room Meera 
rose and walked over to the fireplace. She brushed her 
hand slowly across her brow as though clearing her mind 
of all minor issues. 

"Go, Sylvie," she said after a moment "and bring them 
here — Miss Ogden and Mr. Fernald. I have something to 
say to them — at once." 

"But do you t'ink V 9 Sylvie began. 

"At once, Sylvie, if you please." 

There was no denying her mood and with a gesture of 
protest Sylvie went out to 3o her bidding. 

Meera clasped her hands before her to keep from 
trembling. The other night at the tower, this morning 
at the side of her father's grav<2, Steve's pale face and 
haggard eyes had perturbed her greatly. And harden her- 
self as she might against him, she had known that in her 
heart she could not deny the tokens of his penance and 
suffering or hers. Whatever he had been before he came 
to Heron Island, he had done his duty manfully at the 
light. He had physical courage at least and she had 
thanked God that in this respect at least she had not 
been mistaken in him. The forgiveness of her father, of- 
fered freely almost at the last moment, and his gift of 
money to Fernald had affected her strangely. Her father 
had, it seemed, by these acts of remission, restored Steve 
to the place he had won in their intimate circle. Brave 
as her denial of him to Sylvie had been, last night on her 
sleepless bed she had felt herself wavering. His pale face 
haunted her. She pitied him. She would have given any- 
thing in the world to have been able to go to him and 
tell him that nothing that had ever happened in his past 
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could make any difference in her feeling to him and that 
the present and the future only mattered. But when she 
awoke and dressed, she knew that those thoughts had only 
been the disorderly ones between sleep and waking. Mai- 
sie's image stood between — Maisie's and the "picture- 
lady's — 



w 



When Steve and Maisie entered, Meera stood by the 
desk, a paper in her fingers. The sun, which had been 
trying all the morning to break through the clouds, shot 
a warm ray across the room. She was glad. It was well 
that their parting should be in good weather. She meant, 
if she could, that it should be without rancor or bit- 
terness. 

Maisie wore a soiled gingham dress of Sylvie's, much 
too large for her, which gave her a character not at all 
in keeping with her first appearance. She sat, at Meera's 
invitation, but Fernald stood beside her. 

"I asked you to come here," said Meera, speaking 
gently, "because I wanted to thank you both for what 
you've done — here — in the time of our trouble. If it 
hadn't been for you, Mr. Fernald, the light would have 
failed on the worst night we've had this summer. I think 
the inspector knows and understands how much we all 
owe to him, and on behalf of my father, whose heart and 
soul were in the light, I want him to know that his — his 
courage — and self-sacrifice in that — that dreadful situa- 
tion will make me think of him always as — as a man who 
thought of — of others before he thought of himself." 

"It was nothing," he muttered huskily. In the very 
kindness of her words he read his doom. She had brought 
him here in the presence of these others that they might 
bear testimony to her calmness and formality. He sought 
her eyes but when their glances met her gaze fell. 
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"The inspector tells me," she went on smoothly, "that 
the repairs to the light will be completed for the present 
by to-morrow and that the tender will sail then. I hope 
that you will not think me inhospitable after what you've 
done here, but I think that you had better go back on 
her." 

Her look included them both. Fernald's feet shifted 
uneasily. 

"Of course," he muttered, "if that is your wish — if 
there is nothing further to be done — 
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"Nothing, I think. The tender will return in a week 
with the new head keeper. Until then I shall stay 
here -" 

"And after that?" Fernald asked. 

"A — after that I shall go, too." 

"To New York?" 

But Meera evaded him. 

"I want you to know — both of you — that — that I have 
no malice in my heart toward either of you — that suf- 
fering has taught me — to — to understand a little better 
what life really means to all of us. This paper — which 
my father wrote — refers to you, Mr. Fernald. It will 
be turned over to my father's executors." 

He bowed his head as she went on hurriedly. 

"I — I shall be — busy to-night and to-morrow. And 
probably I shall not see you again — either of you. Good- 
bye." 

She smiled bravely and held out her hand. Maisie 
raised her head from her arms and slowly took Meera's 
fingers. 

"Is it the end?" she whispered. "You're not going to 
give him a chance?" 

Meera drew back hurriedly. She hadn't expected this* 
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Armed with the presence of Sylvie and Michel, she had 
thought herself secure. 

"No — no. I can't," she said. 

"He loves you," pleaded Maisie in a whisper. "You 
can't let him go like this. I — I tried to make him go 
with me — but he wouldn't " 

"Stop, Maisie, for God's sake," Fernald was whisper- 
ing, his hand on her shoulder. 

"No. I want her to understand what she's doing," she 
insisted. "It doesn't matter about my life. That was 
ruined before Steve came into it. I'll get along now as I 
got along before. But he won't and you won't. You 
can't wipe a love like that out of your heart. It's there 
to stay. Stop and think a moment before it's too late. 
You've got a chance few women ever have. He'd rather 
die than harm you. And you'll send him away so that 
he'll go to the dogs — the man you love " 

"I don't — I don't " Meera stammered through the 

fingers of her hands. "It was a mistake." 

"Then God made it, not you," said Maisie solemnly. 
"You're sending him back to his enemies — to face the 
ruin and disaster he left behind — do you realize that?" 
She stopped, her breath catching. "I wish to God I could 
help him. But I can't. He won't let me." 

"Maisie!" Fernald's voice was pleading. 'Maisie.'* 

Meera had closed her eyes, seeking strength. 

"Go," she cried, turning away from them both. "Won't 
you please — go!" 

Maisie shrugged and then with a long look at Meera's 
intolerant back went slowly toward the door. Fernald 
paused a moment, took a step toward Meera and then, 
meeting Sylvie's pleading eyes, went quietly out of the 
room. 
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It was the end of all things between them. She meant 
that they were not to meet again either here or else- 
where. She loved him he knew — the woman in her still 
loved the man that she had thought he was but every 
innocent instinct in her had revolted. They confronted 
him like an army of angels with flaming swords, scourging 
him furiously from his Garden of Eden. The Meera that 
he knew, the tender, daring, compassionate Meera of 
Olympus crouched behind them there within the walls 
peering out in pity and terror at his headlong flight. 

He felt M aisie's restraining fingers on his arm in the 
corridor but without a word he rushed past her out into 
the open. He wanted to be alone, with the wind, the sea 
and his thoughts. He followed the path to Olympus, 
climbing hot-foot up the rocks as though pursued. The 
effort tired him and when he reached the eminence he 
sank exhausted at the foot of the throne of Zeus, breath- 
less with the effort and his weakness. Thought was 
blurred — as it had been on the night in the tower, when 
all incentive had gone except the one instinct that the 
light must be kept going. It was not his own will that 
had kept his fingers moving upon the turn-table, but the 
will of Prosper Cahoon, through him, which gave him 
the strength to resist the physical weaknesses that were 
mastering him. All incentive had gone from him now, but 
a stronger will than his own had entered into him. Deso- 
lation, ruin, loneliness, like the chaos of broken boulders 
toward Heron Rock, awaited him over there beyond the 
sea, but he knew that he must face it as Prosper Cahoon 
would expect him to face it, with calmness and resolution. 
He must take up the strands of his life from the place 
where they had begun to tangle and follow each thread 
to an orderly end. He had promised to keep the light 
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going and he had kept his word to the dead. But there 
was another promise that he had made, a harder promise 
to keep, which meant that there was another light to be 
kept going — his own, in honor, diligence and faith . . . 

How long he sat there alone he did not know but when 
he rose the afternoon was spent and it was long past the 
supper hour. He had no desire for food, still less for 
companionship, and keenly as he realized the nobility of 
Maisie's efforts in his behalf, he knew that his presence 
could only trouble her as hers did him. So he walked 
down the rocks toward Arden. He wanted the old man 
to know that he was going to pay his debt in diligence 
and honor. The grove was bathed in shadow. He entered 
it softly as befitted the presence of death, his head bowed, 
his thoughts on the strange, quiet life that already had 
and was still to have so great an influence upon his own. 
The old man's spirit hung over the place more even than 
Meera's had done, for here, not far from the spot where 
they had laid him, Steve had first wakened Meera to the 
dawn of womanhood. This morning he had stood by the 
side of the grave and listened with the others to the voice 
of the Inspector as he read the message of St. Paul. The 
voice was homely but the tones were sincere and Fernald 
recalled the stern rebuke of the prophet, "Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die." The 
words had stuck in his mind, because the epithet suited 
him. The seed was the symbol of life. Until the seed was 
dead the new plant could not grow. The old Adam must 
be dead in him before the new Adam could live. Was the 
old Adam dead? Would it die? 

As he neared the grave, he saw a darker shadow among 
the shadows by the mound of green leaves and flowers 
with which they had covered him. It was Meera, upon 
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her knees, bent forward praying. He stopped, spellbound 
by her nearness and the sanctity of her grief. His breast 
was warm with pity for her but there was another feeling 
in it, too, an impulse drawn from some earlier and lower 
incarnation to take her in spite of herself. She was his 
mate — and he wanted none other. He moved forward a 
step and a dry twig cracked under his foot. The sound 
of it startled her and she turned her head. As she saw 
who it was she straightened. 

"You here?" she whispered. 

"Meera " as she rose to her feet. 

"You followed me — was that kind, honor ?" 

"I didn't follow you," he broke in. "I didn't know that 
you were here." And as he saw that she believed him he 
added in a lower tone, "I came to be with him, for a 
while." 

He stood in the path and so she hung a moment un- 
certainly. Then she turned in the direction of Val- 
halla and walked away without a word. Her silence 
intimidated him and he paused. But as her figure 
grew dark against the thinning branches he ran for- 
ward calling. 

"Meera — Meera ?" 

She heard him coming and turned as he reached her. 

"You have no right," she began. 

"Yes — I have — the right you gave me, here — in Ar- 
den " 

"No— let me go " 



"Not until you hear what I have to say." 

"I can't listen " 

"You must. You owe me that. I haven't spoken — 

haven't replied " 

"There was a reason," scornfully. "You couldn't," 
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"No — not there — but I can now. I've got the right 
to plead — and you to listen. 9 

"No. I won't. Fm going. 9 

She tried to move past him in all the dignity of right- 
eous virtue, but he caught her by the hand and held her. 

"Oh, you'd dare!" Her head was high, her eyes were 
flaming, but he met her look with eager tenderness and 
he saw the fire die in them, and then flicker out as she 
lowered her lids. 

"I dare — anything — to save your happiness- 
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"I've already saved my happiness," she muttered. 

"No. That's not true. You're not the kind to love 
lightly " 

"Like you " she said in bitter contempt. 

"Hush !" he urged. "You defame yourself " 

"As you have defamed me " 

He caught her other hand and held them both while 
he compelled her eyes to look at him. His face was less 
pale, his lips were even smiling. 

"You don't know what you say. If I've defamed you, 
there's nothing sacred in the world." 

"There isn't. I know it," she gasped. "Nothing sa- 
cred — not even a woman's purity. Oh, let me go ! Your 
touch is burning me!" 

She struggled in his arms but fear of losing her gave 
him the strength of hundreds. 

"I tried to tell you about her, over there on Olympus — 
you can't deny it. But I couldn't. You were too clean. 
Your father knew. I told him the kind of man I was 
when I came here. He understood and forgave me." 

"It is not true," she gasped. "He is not here to an- 
swer you." 

He held her closer and sought her hidden eyes. 
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"Do you think I could lie to you, here? He has 
ready answered me — and you, too. You wanted him to 
tell you what to do — before he went — to repudiate me — 
you asked him — I heard you. He might have done it — 
but he didn't. He was just. He knew what temptation 
was — he had seen it and he had gained the mercy to for- 
give. Look at me, Meera! Did I deceive you? Think! 
I did what I could to keep away from you when the heart 
in me was breaking in bitterness. I told you I was a 
thief. You forgave me " 

"Let me go " 

"I told you I was a hunted man, a fugitive, without! 
honor or decency. I tried to make you hate — despise 
me — I couldn't tell you about her. It — it would have sul- 
lied you — defiled the one clean thing that had ever come 
into my life, can't you understand? I couldn't tell you 
that." 

"Oh God — not clean — it couldn't be " 

"Yes — pure — pure — Meera. It couldn't be anything 
eke " 

She was failing fast in spite of herself and with a strug^ 
gle flung away from him — and hid her face in her hands 
struggling blindly against the bole of a tree. 

"Let me go, let me go!" she cried. 

But he had caught her again around the waist and 
slowly drew her toward him. She quivered under his 
touch and fought him furiously but he kissed her hands, 
her hair as he murmured the broken words of his con- 
fession. The old Adam which had not died was awake 
in him now and spoke through the flesh — fighting ice with 
fire, flames of tenderness among the cinders of repentance. 

"I will not let you go, now— ever," he whispered. 
"You're mine — you made me what I am. You brought 
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me back to life. I owe you that and you must let me 
give what you have given me — tenderness, gentleness and 
devotion. You need me now — more than ever. Believe 
in me — forgive! I love you, dear, — better than all the 
world. You know it now. You must. Look at me. Look 
at me, Meera." 

She struggled still but she raised her lips to his. She 
shivered and drew back, her face flaming, but he held her 
securely, his body close to her own. 

"Kiss me!" he commanded. 

She closed her eyes, still faintly struggling and then 
with a long sobbing gasp relaxed in his arms, yielding her 
lips, her eyes, her hot cheeks to the fervor of his ca- 
resses. 

"Look up at me, dear," he pleaded. "I knew. I had to 
take you so. Love is stronger than will, stronger than 
reason — and it can't be denied. You wanted me — you 
want me— now?" 

"Yes — yes, I wanted you," she opened her eyes, hid 
them again and then threw her arms around his neck and 
clung to him, pressing his lips against her own. Her 
heart was beating wildly like the wings of a falling bird 
but her eyes were open wide to his as though seeking the 
answer to some portentous question. 

His fingers soothed her, tenderly. 
Love?" she whispered fearfully. "Is this love?" 
Can you doubt it?" he asked. 

She closed her eyes in a moment of thrilling relinquish- 
ment. 

"Oh I'm afraid, Steve. It frightens me. It is so ir- 
resistible — so overpowering. I'm helpless. I cannot fight 
any longer. My will is not my own — here — in your arms. 
I am you — whatever you make me. My blood is merged 
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in yours — I see only with your eyes and I see blindly. 
What does it mean ? I cannot think. My soul — Oh, Steve 
— tell me that it is right — for you to own me so. Tell me. 
I can't bear to think " 

She hid her burning face on his shoulder while her 
fingers closed on his more tightly. 

"Of what do you think?" he asked softly. 

"Of her — my mother and him. They haunt me. I 
dream of them. I see him in you and her in me. They 
sinned. Oh, Steve, it isn't that, is it?" 

He touched his lips to her hair, softly, reverently. He 
understood. 

"No — not that. Look at me, dear. See. My fingers 
are scarcely touching you. I wouldn't harm you for any- 
thing in the world. I will go away from you now if you 
like, until you know better what it all means — but I can't 
go out of your life, dear — not to see you again. It would 
be cruel — cruel." 

"Oh, if I could only be sure !" she sighed, her face still 
hidden. "But I'm not sure — I'm not. I've been warned 
— It's in my blood — my mother's blood and mine. I'm 
afraid. Love must be calmer, gentler — like Daddy's — 
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"Love is all things, Meera, but it can't be ruled or 
measured " 

"Not this — it's boundless — terrible and sweet. Don't 
let me go from you. Hold me fast. If you loose me — 
I may hate you again — for — for what " 

He shackled her lips with kisses. 

"No — not hate — never that," he murmured. "There 
can be no hate in your heart for me. Say it " 

"No — not hate. I don't know what is in my heart — I 
only know that it is stronger than will — and I've got to 
obey it. I've forgotten everything — warnings of the past 
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— fears of the future. I am only an instinct and the other 
half of it is you. Oh, tell me that it isn't sinful, Steve. 

He soothed her and made her look in his eyes* 

"Not sin, dear. Sin is ugly " 

"Your lips — were hers " 

"You've cleansed them " 

"You had her in your arms — 

"Hush " 
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"Oh, it doesn't matter, now " she gasped. "Noth- 
ing matters — nothing — I love you — I love." 

There was a long silence filled with the familiar voices 
of the wind and sea. Dusk had fallen and the long white 
ray of the light from the tower swept over them* She 
roused in his arms and he felt her figure straighten. 

'Oh, Steve," she whispered in awe. "He is watching 
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us. 



Yes, he knows. It is good." 

But she pushed him away from her gently and looked 
around her uncertainly. 

"I hope — that — it does not displease him." 

"No, Meera — no. He forgave " 

"Yes — I, too — have forgiven — but I must go now. I 
want to think, Steve. Let me go alone. Don't follow me 
now. Don't try to see me to-night. To-morrow " 

He caught her fingers to his lips. 

"Yes — to-morrow," he whispered. 

She moved away from him and walked slowly along 
the path through Arden. Near Prosper Cahoon's grave 
she stopped and glanced back along the path. Steve had 
obeyed her. And so she sank for a moment to her knees 
beside the mound and then went on to the house. She 
reached her room quivering with emotion. Her senses 
were like the strings of a long neglected lute which still 
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vibrated with a sudden clash of sound that had resolved 
itself in the ecstacy of some divine concord. She sank 
into a chair by the window and leaned her elbows upon 
the sill, her dark eyes reflecting the mystery of night 
and sea. Slowly she became calmer and tried to adjust 
her mind to the sudden change that had come into her 
heart. 



Some time later Sylvie came with Michel and lighted the 
lamp. If they were all soon to leave Heron Island there 
were many plans to be made. 

"De tender comes in a week," said the practical Syl- 
vie. "De books mus' be pack 9 , de piano, de furniture, 
man Dieu! It is impossible in such a little time!" 

"I don't believe they'll put us out, Sylvie." Meera 
smiled. "You and Michel need not go at once. There's 
plenty of time." 

"But you — you will go — alone to New York?" 

Meera nodded, laughing. 

"I'm not afraid. I'll be in good hands " 

"But de journey " put in Michel, his glass eye 

glaring ferociously. 

"Let Steefe take you, chMe" Sylvie broke in. "I will 
not permit you to go alone. Speak to her, Michel " 

But Michel was silent, his eyes divergent. Meera 
straightened and glanced at him. 

"No. It is better — not Steefe — not Monsieur Fer- 
nald," he said with slow earnestness. "It is better — I 
should go." 

Sylvie, turning quickly, laid her fingers on his arm. 

"What is it, Michel? Speak. You have heard some- 
t'ing?" 
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"It is better she go wit' me," he repeated doggedly, 

Meera's heart stopped beating but she spoke calmly. 

"You have heard something about — about Mr. Fernald 
in St. Martin's?" she asked. 

"About him an' her, 39 he muttered, jerking a thumb 
over his shoulder. "A man and a woman wait for dem 
at de 'otel — a woman like her. I know. I heard her 
talk." He stopped and then concluded with a growl. 
"No, Meera mus' go wit' me." 

Meera did not move and her gaze was turned out of 
the window. 

"You mean, Michel," she asked quietly, "that they 
are not the kind of people you want me to be with?" 

"Yes — not your kind — not de kind of Monsieur Pros- 



per." 

Sylvie was silent, watching Meera. The finger tips of 
one hand were tapping slowly on the window-ledge. 

"Who were these people you saw, Michel?" she asked 
quietly. 

Michel had risen and paced the floor hurriedly. 

"Answer me," the girl insisted. 

"I don' know," he blurted; "fre'n's of her, 39 he growled. 

"They followed her from New York?" 

"Oui evidcmment 39 

"How do you know they were her kind and not mine?" 
Meera asked in a lower tone. 

"You t'ink I don' know?" he said excitedly. "She 'ad 
a painted face an' shiny shoes an' she laugh too much. 
I sit at de same table. I 'ear 'er talk. Mon Dieu! She 
speak of Steefe an' Meera an' Maisie." He raised his 
hands to the ceiling in mute imprecation. "It is a joke 
— Ah! — a joke — Steefe an' Meera! She laugh and show 
*er white teeth. A joke!" He clenched his fists and 
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strode the length of the room. "De man — 'e sat dere. 
If 9 c 'ad speak I would 'ave keel him. But *e only sat an* 
smoke an' smile. So I came away. It is better so." 

He stopped suddenly but his breath came hissing from 
his deep lungs. Sylvie had risen, her hand on Meera's 
shoulder. Her faith in Steve had not faltered but the 
picture was unpleasant. She saw its reflection in the 
staring eyes of her charge. 

"But Steefe cannot know — it is different now " she 

pleaded, aware of the futility of her words. 

"Meera mus* go wit* me," Michel thundered. 

Meera rose, her back to the light. 

"I — I am very tired, Sylvie. Another time " Her 

voice faltered and came to a stop. 

Sylvie glanced at her anxiously and followed Michel 
to the door. 

"Pauvre chMe" she muttered. "Pauvre petite chSrie." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

FLIGHT 

MORNING brought a cloudless sky. When Fer- 
nald rose and peered out of his window he took 
the beatific aspect of the sea as an augury en- 
tirely personal to himself, for the elements had passed 
through storm and stress to peace and quiet contentment. 
It hardly seemed possible that this was the sea of a few 
nights ago, when the wind gods were howling for ven- 
geance around Heron Light. Peace had come to Fernald 
too, after the storms that had rocked him, a peace born 
of his great happiness and belief in better things. Con- 
fession had been good for his soul, but forgiveness had 
fortified it. 

He smiled out at the radiant water, his thoughts of 
Meera and of her fears for the quality of the love be- 
tween them. If the father's example had made him whole, 
the thought of the daughter gave him the resolution to 
keep himself so. He feared nothing — for himself or for 
their life together, and Prosper Cahoon had made it pos- 
sible for him to look the world in the face with the eyes 
of an honest man. 

But when Fernald thought of Maisie, he was troubled. 
He had never been anything but honest with her accord- 
ing to standards they both understood, but her tenderness 
and self-abnegation had softened him toward her. The 
scheme of things was awry which permitted him to be 
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happy and her so miserable. What was to become of her? 
What could he do to repay her for the damage he had 
done? 

He was getting into his coat to go down to breakfast 
when there was a violent knocking at his door and Maisie 
entered. 

"Come at once, Steve," she stammered. "Something — 
something has happened." 

Her face and manner reflected her excitement. 

"What ?" he asked. 

"Meera," she blurted. "She's gone." 

"Gone! Where?" he gasped. 

"I don't know " 

He rushed past her down the stairs seeking Sylvie 
who was on the portico, searching the sea, her face pallid 
with consternation. 

"Steefe — Meera has gone — in de night. See. She 'as 
written " 

He seized the paper from her fingers and read it, 
trembling. 

Sylvie: 

I can no longer stay here. There are reasons which I 
can't explain. I have gone to New York alone. My address 
will be in care of Mr. Nathaniel Ordway at the Alpha Trust 
Company. I have taken money from the drawer, also the 
papers, so do not fear for them— or for me. 

Meera. 

Just as Fernald finished reading the penciled scrawl, 
Michel came running from the small beach down beyond 
Valhalla. 

"It's true," he cried. "De whale-boat is gone. De 
rollers are move'. She went at de high tide." 
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This meant that Meera had left the Island at about 
one in the morning. Fernald swept the horizon with a 
look. There was nothing to the eastward, not even a 
speck which might have been Meera's sail. He was be- 
wildered. Yesterday at dusk — What were the reasons 
she couldn't explain to Sylvie? Sylvie's black eyes were 
beseeching him. 

"What made her go, Steefe? I can't on'erstan*. She 
'as run away " 

Steve was thinking quickly. ■ 

"You saw her last night?" he demanded abruptly. 

"Yes Michel an' me, but " 






'What did you say to her?" he asked. 

'Noding. Ah !" Sylvie stared at Michel and 

then caught Fernald by the wrist. "If it could be that 
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She glanced at Maisie and then pushed Fernald hur- 
riedly through the door into the library while Michel 
followed. Then in reply to Fernald's eager questions 
she told him the story Michel had brought back from 
St. Martin's about the woman and man who were wait- 
ing for him and Maisie. He questioned Michel eagerly, 
with the short terse questions of a trained lawyer, bring- 
ing out a reluctant witness. And Michel, realizing at 
last the importance of his testimony, gave full details, 
including the conversation about Maisie, Meera and Fer- 
nald that had so enraged him. 

Fernald sank on the bench by the fireplace, his head 
in his hands. He understood now. 

"What kind of a looking woman was she, Michel?" 
he asked. "She was blonde, small, with very dark eyes?" 

"Yes, yes. De man 'e call 'er Val." 

Fernald nodded. 
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"And the man — heavily built, smooth-shaven — with 
dark hair gray on the temples ?" 

"Yes — de same — wit 5 a green ring on his finger." 
There was no doubt of their identity now. Valeric — 
Maisie's friend Valerie — had followed her north and had 
brought the Snapper with her. Why or how he did 
not know* or care — but there they were. He could see 
them now — at the table in the little hotel as Michel de- 
scribed them, laughing in their unwholesome way and 
making a Broadway joke of Meera and him. There, just 
beyond the edge of Eden, his old life was jeering at him. 
And if their joke revolted him what must have been its 
effect on Meera — just after what had happened in Ar- 
den — yesterday at dusk? She had run away from him — 
from her innocent terrors of sin and ugliness which when 
she had been in his arms even he had not been able quite 
to soothe away. His friends, she thought them — his and 
Maisie's — presenting by Michel's Arcadian viewpoint the 
very horror that was uppermost to her groping inno- 
cence — the horror that she had been warned against and 
even in Fernald's arms had feared in herself. He under- 
stood now as clearly as though Meera herself had told 
him. She saw him through them and the vision had fright- 
ened her. She was afraid of him, afraid of her love for 
him which drew her to him in spite of herself. He had 
won her last night when all of her instincts were up in 
arms. He would win again and she knew it and so there 
was no refuge for her from him or from herself except 
in flight. 

Fernald rose and glanced at the chronometer. It was 
only half-past seven. At least five hours must pass be- 
fore the tender would return to the island to take them 
ashore. He turned to Michel. 
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"How long would it take the whale-boat to reach the 
mainland?" 

"Six — seven hours — if de wind hold," the man replied. 

'There is no danger?" asked Fernald. 
'No — not las' night. She has sail' many times be- 
fore." 

"How would she find her way to St. Martin's ?" 

"By de stars. It is sou* eas* by eas', Monsieur — she 
knows. In free hour — she see Gull Point Light " 

"Then you're not afraid — that anything may happen 
to her?" 

"Not on de sea, Monsieur," he said dryly. And Fer- 
nald knew from his tone that the dangers of the land 
were what Michel feared. 

There was nothing for Fernald but a long morning of 
anxiety and impatience. When Michel went out Fernald 
told Sylvie what had happened yesterday in Arden and 
later the sound of loud voices from the direction of the 
kitchen advised him that Michel was reaping the whirl- 
wind of his mistake. Sylvie, as Fernald already knew, was 
not one to place her affections lightly. In anticipation 
of the arrival of the tender, Maisie had already resumed 
her modish apparel, but the feather in her hat swung at 
a less rakish angle. Her face was shadowed and wan 
and Fernald's state of mind made him inclined to view 
her uncharitably. 

"How did Val White know that you had gone to St. 
Martin's?" he asked shortly. 

"St. Martin's? What do you mean, Steve?" 

"They're there, waiting — she and Carmichael." 

"At St. Martin's? There must be some mistake. How 
do you know? 

"Michel. He saw them. They're at the hotel. He 
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described them. It's Valerie and the Snapper — no mis- 
take. Did you tell her where you were going?" 

"I — I — Yes, Steve. I had to let the people at the 
theater know in time to get someone else. Raditz was 
always pretty square with me. So I told Val where I 
was going and why. But as for following me — I can't 
see " 

Fernald shrugged and turned away bitterly. 

"She's done it," he finished. "I suppose she thought 
you'd need help in — in making my mortuary arrange- 
ments " 

His tone cut Maisie deeply. 

"Don't, Steve," she said quietly. "Haven't I enough 
without " 

He wrung her by the hand. "Oh, Maisie, Fm sorry. 
They've frightened Meera away. Yesterday she — she and 
I " 

He paused, the words choking him. But her quick 
instinct grasped his meaning. 

"She — she forgave you ?" 

He nodded and her lips broke into a narrow smile, 
quickly followed by a look of incomprehension. 

"Then why did she run away ?" 

"Last night Michel told her. They've made a rotten 
story about you and me — and Meera. Michel — heard 
them and last night he told Meera. The fool! He 
thought I meant harm to her. It frightened her. My 
God! Cant you understand?" 

Maisie went slowly to the window and leaned her el- 
bows upon the ledge. Every word he spoke probed her 
wound, but he was not conscious of her suffering. His 
thoughts were beyond the sea with Meera in her flight. 

"Yes," she said at last, "I understand. Poor thing — 
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poor little innocent thing. She's afraid of you — of me 
— of us all. I'm sorry. I'm going to help you — to find 
her," she finished, helplessly. 

It was not until then that he knew what his words 
had cost her and he went quickly over and put his hands 
upon her shoulders. 

"Oh, Maisie, I didn't want to hurt you. I don't want 
to but 

Slowly she removed his hands. 

"Don't, Steve," she whispered, "I'd rather you 
wouldn't," and turning she went out of the room. 

The tender took them off the island at one o'clock. 
After this conversation few words had passed between 
Fernald and Maisie, for Maisie remained in the cabin 
while Fernald nervously paced the deck on the tender and 
later, joined the inspector in the pilot-house. As the 
vessel neared the mainland, he realized hopefully how 
great had been the revulsion in his whole mode of thought. 
The old desires were dead. He reviewed them with dis- 
may — the old habits — the old friends, the old associa- 
tions. He would have given much to have been able to 
avoid meeting Valerie and Carmichael, but he owed Maisie 
at least a semblance of their old comradeship and he had 
determined to give it, hoping that by this discretion he 
might learn something of Meera. 

The story of Hannibal's madness and death had already 
been brought to the village by the men of the tender and 
the return of the vessel was expected, so when Maisie and 
Fernald landed from the launch, a crowd of curious dock- 
loungers awaited them. And in its midst, radiant in a 
white lingerie dress and picture hat, was Valerie. She 
had the center of the stage and was enjoying it hugely. 

"Oh, Maisie, dear," she gurgled. "I'm so glad — so glad. 
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Hello, Steve ! Good Lord ! What a pair you are ! You 
look as if you'd lost your best friends. 

Maisie kissed her quickly. 

u Sh " she whispered, "we have. 5 ' 

While the two women walked slowly arm in arm in the 
direction of the main street, Fernald remained behind 
and made inquiries about the whale-boat. It had been 
found, he learned, on a strip of beach along the sound 
above the village, and was awaiting a claimant, but of 
its occupant no one could give him any information. 
He also learned that there had been a train for Boston 
in the morning at ten. There would be another with 
a sleeper to-night at eight. He stopped at the boat- 
house, where the Elsie and Maisie's launch had been 
hired. He didn't enjoy his posthumous interview with 
the proprietor of the establishment. It required expla- 
nations, but he made them ungrudgingly, redeeming his 
watch and jewelry with money that Maisie had given 
him. Small as he felt himself this morning — he knew 
that there were to be moments later, in New York, when 
he would be smaller still. This was only the least — the 
shortest thread of the tangle. There would be others — 
longer, earlier ones and more difficult to follow. 

From the dock he made his way to the railroad sta- 
tion, asking questions of everyone in sight bat without 
gaining any definite information. Meera had vanished. 
There seemed not the slightest doubt that she had taken 
the morning train for Boston. He made some hurried 
inquiries of the station-master as to where a wire would 
catch the train on the road and then wrote a telegram, 

For God's sake go to Hotel Touraine in Boston and wait 
for me. Will be there to-morrow. 
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Then he pressed a bill into the man's hand and told 
him that the delivery of the message was a matter of life 
or death. The station-master had a frugal soul — and he 
understood. The message would be delivered, he said, 
before the morning train reached Boston. 

At the hotel, whither Steve went after buying a hat 
and a suit of clothing, he was shown to Valerie's room. 
Maisie had been crying and even Valerie's good cheer 
made little impression on their abstraction. 

Other things failing, she drew forth a gold case and 
lighted her cigarette daintily. 

"Good Lord! you're getting on my nerves, you two. 
I wasn't fooled when I thought I was going to visit the 
Morgue. This is the Morgue all right," she wailed. "It's 
bad enough to come all the way up to this jumping-off 
place, expecting to find your friends in the list of the 
dead or injured without having 'em turn up alive and 
well, pulling off this wet-blanket stuff on you. I'm sorry 
I came — sure thing " 

"Oh, Val, you don't understand," Maisie muttered 
"Things have happened that you " 

"Oh, I know. 'Shore-acres' up to the minute — light- 
house — nutty keeper, slender brunette and female 'heavy' 
— real meller-drama — 'ten-twenty-thirty' — with me sittin' 
in this stuffy hamlet by the sea waiting for the corpse to 
drift ashore. It's a little too much, / say. You might 
at least show a little human sympathy for the mourn- 
ers." 



She almost seemed at the point of tears. 

"Oh, don't, Val " 

"Don't cheer, boys — those poor devils are dyin' — I 
know. But how about this poor devil, sleeping on a mat- 
tress stuffed with corn husks and Vienna rolls, eating 
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fried eggs and jam for dinner and pie for breakfast. 
Pie!" she shrieked in a shrill staccato, "P-i-Pie! For 
breakfast! Oh, it is too much, little one— even to do for 
you !" 

Fernald who was frowning over the time-table looked 
up with a weary smile. 

" Where's Snapper?" he asked. 

"Oh, gone. He swore he'd go to the Devil for me but 
he didn't expect to spend the rest of his vanishing youth 
there. He's quit. That pie for breakfast this morning 
did the business. He said he had important affairs in 
New York he'd forgot about. I let him go." She sighed 
and tossed the end of her cigarette out of the window. 
"Oh, Steve — I had to — it was cruelty to animals. And 
now I suppose I've lost him for-ever-r-r." She finished 
dramatically. 

"Well, hardly " 

"Oh, I don't know. He's reaching the years of dis- 
cretion. He's not fit to be about by himself any longer 
without a collar and chain. I sometimes think he's too 
good to be true." She rose and looked at her watch on 
the bureau. "What time do you go, Steve?" she asked. 

"Eight — Boston in the morning — I'll get the reserva- 
tions." 

And as he made his way to the door, "An upper and 
lower for me, dearie," she threw after him. "No dangling 
drummer-legs for me this trip. I want to sleep." 

He left her yawning. 

She was a good sort. He couldn't help liking her. No- 
bod v could. Poor little devil! She'd never had a chance. 

There was no reply to Steve's wire to Meera. Nor 
was there any sign of her in Boston next morning. At the 
Touraine the clerk told him that Miss Cahoon had not 
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arrived and there was no message for Mr. Fernald. After 
making certain that there could have been no mistake 
Steve got in a taxi and hurried to the station. He knew 
her resolution. But he would find her — he must . . . 

During most of the journey from Boston to New York, 
Maisie sat silently looking out of the window. Steve got 
her the papers and theatrical magazines and did his best 
to join in Valerie's good humor. Maisie had a headache, 
she said, but both of them knew that it was in her heart. 
The only interest she showed was when Steve talked 
about Steera. And he knew that the strongest impulse 
that remained to her out of the wreck of her life was 
her hope to be the means of bringing them together again. 
He wanted to help her to plan for herself but here he was 
on dangerous ground and she let him know it. So at 
last they relapsed into a painful silence burdened with 
meanings for them both. The old fire was dead in him 
and in her and there was only enough heat left in its 
ashes to remind them that it had been. The new flame in 
Steve had extinguished the old but to Maisie there was 
nothing but to sit alone with her soul beside the charred 
cinders of regret. 

They reached New York before the close of banking 
hours, and, putting the women in a taxi, Fernald hurried 
downtown to the Alpha Trust Company. He had no 
difficulty in reaching Mr. Ordway and told him his 
news. 

"Extraordinary news," was the President's urbane 
comment. Was Mr. Fernald a friend of the family? He 
had known Prosper Cahoon from boyhood — in fact Mr. 
Cahoon had given him his real start in life. No, Miss 
Cahoon had not been to his office. If she had left St. 
Martin's yesterday, she had probably been too tired to 
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come to him to-day, and had gone to a hotel. Doubt- 
less she would be in in the morning. In the meanwhile 
Mr. Ordway would prepare himself for her arrival. She 
must go to his house, of course. 

Fernald bowed himself out of the office miserably anx- 
ious but hopeful that in the morning Meera would ap- 
pear. He spent the night with Bert McBride, who wel- 
comed him as though from the grave, and the next morning 
at nine o'clock Fernald was waiting in the anteroom of 
Mr. Ordway's private office. Ten o'clock — eleven — twelve 
— he was in despair. His position was an anomalous one 
and he knew it and since he did not care to tell Mr. Ord- 
way the truth, his replies to that gentleman gave little 
satisfaction. To the end that, after a hopeless day, he 
wandered out into the tide of humanity moving uptown 
beaten and exhausted by the strain of anxiety and sus- 
pense. Instinctively his footsteps turned toward Maisie's 
apartment. He remembered now that with Maisie he had 
always found a kind of sanctuary of content. 

She made him sit down and gave him food and tea. 

"She hasn't been there," he groaned. "I waited all 
day. I'm afraid that something has happened to her." 

"What?" 

"Oh anything — with her innocence." 

"She may have taken the evening train?" said Maisie. 

"No. There was no other train from St. Martin's that 
morning. It's the one that Snapper came in, Val told 

***** 99 

me. 

Maisie set her tea-cup down and walked to the door. 

"Wait," she said. 

She went out into the hall and down the corridor and 
while he wondered what thought had come into her mind 
she returned with Valerie, whose apartment was adjoining. 
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That person had fully recovered from the effects of 
her unpleasant experience and came in wearing a gaily col- 
ored kimono which exhaled strange fragrances. 

"Sit down, Val, and have some tea, 9 ' said Maisie. "I 
want to ask you something." 

"Say on, little one — I'll answer so long as it isn't any- 
thing about my- personal life and character." 

She cuddled on the divan tailor-fashion and took her 
tea with birdlike pecks. 

"You said you went to the train with Snapper, Val, 
up there at St. Martin's?" 

The girl nodded pertly. 

"Did you see the people who got on the train? Who 
was at the station?" 

"Who? Oh, a lot of rubes — pie-eaters — goin' daown 
t' Portlan' t' get drunk — An', Gosh ! haow I dew hate it !" 

Her dialect was from the heart as was her laughter, but 
Maisie didn't smile. 

"Do be serious a minute, Val. It's important." 

"The plot thickens — go on." 

"Did any women get aboard the train — any girl with 
dark hair and eyes — tall slender ?" 

"Oh, if there'd been a girl, Snapper would have spotted 
her. Let's see. There was a fat lady in a cashmere of 
the vintage of '73, a child with taffy-colored hair, a girl 
— yes there was a girl — I saw her face at the window of 
the Pullman — pretty — dark — and scared-looking at the 

noise of the choo-choos — but such a hat ! You know " 

and as she saw the expression on their faces — "What's 
the matter, Steve? You're certainly seeing things — 



» 



But as he rose, Maisie stood before him, a restraining 
hand on his arm. 

"How was her hair done, Val?" 
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"Oh — she showed her ears, all right. Parted in the 
middle and twisted into a bun at the back." 

"Meera !" muttered Steve. "I knew it." 

Maisie shrugged. "Perhaps — but you can't be certain, 
Steve." 

Valerie rose and put her cup down. 

"Is that all you want?" she asked from the doorway. 
"Fll ask Snapper when he comes if he saw her. Bye-by, 
Steve. Fve got to dress for dinner." 

When she had gone Maisie turned slowly. 

"Go to the Abercorn Steve and to bed. You're tired 
out. To-morrow Meera will go to the Trust Company. 
I'm sure of it. If she doesn't — let me try and help " 

Steve caught her fingers and before she could withdraw 
her hand, had kissed them gently. 



CHAPTER XXV 

MEERA DISCOVERS AMERICA 

ALONE under the stars, infinity about her, and 
only a frail plank to protect her from the deeps 
of the sea. But she was not afraid. The ocean 
was her friend. She knew its moods. Angry, it was a 
foe to be avoided but in its hours of tranquillity as harm- 
less as the summer clouds. A soft breeze fanned her cheek 
and the whale-boat clove its thin stem through the black 
waters which played with the reflections of the stars and 
sent them dancing astern among the bubbling swirls of 
foam in the vessel's wake. 

She had launched the boat without trouble and had with 
difficulty stepped and stayed the mast ; but her resolution 
made, nothing could daunt it. She must get away from 
Heron Island and Steve and the fate that was threatening 
her. Her love for him had come sparkling from its 
sources in the dreamland of illusion before ever he had 
come. But she did not recognize it now. From a slender 
rivulet it had grown into a turbulent stream, fed by 
strange waters. Maisie's confession had sullied her love. 
Steve's story had seemed to make it hateful to her, but 
Michel had shown what other people thought of it — and 
of her. 

Oh, God! A joke — which Maisie was a part of! It 
showed her the real Steve Fernald, as others saw him 
against the unfamiliar background of his own world. And 
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yesterday she had yielded to him. His will was stronger 
than hers, his influence, whatever it was, more potent than 
her powers to resist. He would persuade her again, 
against her will and she would yield to him — go with him 
to New York — with Maisie, while people made a joke of 
her madness and his sin. The thought of them painted 
her infatuation in ugly primitive colors which blotted out 
the rosy tints of her earlier idealism. She clung to her 
innocence as to a thing that she had known and been 
happy in. Her womanhood, and the knowledge that 
had come with it, frightened her. There was no escape 
from the mesh of destiny except in flight. She must never 
see Steve again — never — never! 

She wept softly and the night wind caressed her. 

Toward dawn she picked up Gull Point Light under 
her bow. She had chosen a true course by the stars and 
when the sun rose the land was plainly to be seen. This 
was his world — Steve's world. It looked so clean and 
peaceful shimmering green and yellow under the morning 
sunlight that it was difficult to conceive of its being a 
place of evil. She could not — she would not believe it. 
She avoided the lines of white where the breakers were 
rolling across the bar and in a little while was sailing 
up the Sound in the direction of the church spire which 
could be seen above the trees. She passed long beaches, 
wharves with launches and sail-boats, beyond which 
among the trees she saw gaily painted houses and barns. 
She examined them curiously. They were very pretty — 
like pictures in a book. She wondered what the people 
were like who lived in them. They breathed the same 
sweet, clean air of the sea that she had breathed. All the 
world could not be sinful. 

As she neared the village, she chose a spot on a strip 
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of deserted beach and made a landing, hauling the whale- 
boat up as far as she could and taking the anchor ashore 
where she dropped it behind a pile of rocks. She saw no 
one and hurriedly taking her battered suit-case which 
contained her father's papers and a few articles of un- 
derclothing, she went directly inland, along a lane of pine 
trees. She wore a short black skirt and a sweater but 
her head was bare. She had never worn a hat of any 
sort. As she neared a farmhouse at some distance from 
the shore she passed a man carrying a tin bucket in his 
hand. He looked at her curiously but she nodded to him 
with an air of carelessness that she was far from feeling 
and passed on, aware of his gaze in the middle of her 
back. She had meant to buy some clothes before taking 
the train and turned into the first road that led in the 
direction of the village. There was a store in St. Mar- 
tin's where all that she had ever required in the way of 
clothing had been purchased and brought out to the 
island by Michel and she made her way there as quickly 
as possible, breathing a sigh of relief when sKe was safely 
behind its portals. The people of whom she had in- 
quired the way showed by their glances a surprising in- 
terest in her appearance — and even the girl behind the 
counter of the store examined her with an ill-disguised 
curiosity. 

"A dress? Yes, miss. What kind of a dress ?" She 
asked, her eyes wandering from Meera's wind-blown hair 
to her battered suit-case. 

"Oh, just a dark skirt — plain, with a coat " 

"Oh, a suit!" 

"And a hat — please." 

"What kind of a hat? A straw toque, maybe, or some- 
thing dressier ?" 
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"It doesn't matter. Almost anything will do." 
She went with the girl to the rear of the store, fol- 
lowed her advice without question, emerging at the end 
of half an hour in a dark-colored suit and hat, which if 
they were hardly the kind of thing Maisie would have 
approved of, were the best that St. Martin's could af- 
ford. Avoiding the hotel which was pointed out to her, 
she found her way to a small restaurant near the rail- 
road station where she breakfasted in a quiet corner, her 
suit-case beside her, while she waited for the train which 
was to leave at ten o'clock. 

It was easier to escape observation now that she wore 
more conventional attire, but she glanced out of the win- 
dow timidly, bewildered by the noise of a freight engine 
which was shunting some cars back and forth nearby, and 
by the continual passing of strange figures beside her 
window. There was a wagon and a horse across the street 
and she watched them with fascinated eyes. It was a 
sleepy-looking horse, flicking the flies contentedly with its 
tail. Probably no horse in St. Martin's had ever been 
the object of such extraordinary interest. It was the 
first live one that Meera had ever seen. A motor-car 
coming around the corner with a rush and blowing a 
raucous horn startled her almost out of her wits, but the 
sleepy horse went on flicking the flies with his itail and 
the people in the street paid no attention. So in a mo- 
ment Meera was smiling at her fears. After a while, her 
breakfast having long since been finished, she went over 
to the railroad station and bought her ticket to New 
York. There was still an hour before the train was due, 
but she sat in the small waiting-room, her suit-case at her 
side and stared at the time-tables and posters with which 
the walls were decorated. There was a stand in the 
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corner of the room where a boy sat, surrounded by piles 
of magazines and newspapers. Meera watched him fur- 
tively. He was a very hungry boy, for during the entire 
time that she watched him he ate continuously. But the 
most remarkable thing about his strange meal was that 
he put nothing into his mouth. She watched him fas- 
cinated. People came and went, bought papers and paid 
for them, but the boy never stopped chewing his in- 
tangible food. 

At last she gave up the problem and looked out of 
the window. She- knew that at least until the afternoon 
she was safe from Steve's pursuit of her, for pursue her 
he would when the means of pursuit were available. But 
she knew that until the lighthouse tender reached the 
island in the afternoon there were no boats of any kind in 
which to follow her. But the strangeness of her sur- 
roundings, in spite of her half-timid interest in them, 
made her uncomfortable. She was conscious of her new 
clothes and she fancied that the eyes of each new arrival 
were turned on her with an inquisitiveness that was al- 
most an intrusion. So at last she went over to the boy 
who was hungry and bought a magazine, in which, still 
aware of all that went on about her, she buried her head 
and tried to read. 

People came in by twos and threes as the hour of ten 
approached and she was thankful for the crowd which 
made her less conspicuous. From her corner she gained 
the courage to look up and watch them : an elderly couple, 
rather shabby; a stout woman with a pale blonde girl 5 a 
slender young man smoking a cigarette who wore his hat 
upon the back of his head; an old lady with a cough; a 
stoutish gentleman with a red face and a pretty girl in 
a big hat, very beautifully dressed— evidently his daugh- 
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tcr. Meera watched them with interest. She knew very 
little about feminine apparel, but the delicacy of the ma- 
terial and the grace with which the girl wore it made 
her a very pretty picture. Some day perhaps she, too, 
would have a dress like this and wear it with such ease 
and daintiness. 

When the train came in, Meera followed them out of 
the door to the platform, trembling with the excitement 
of her adventure. She glanced over her shoulder fear- 
fully, as if she expected at the last moment to see Steve 
Fernald's tall figure elbowing its way to her side. But 
no one interfered with her and she found herself at the 
steps of a car facing a man in uniform asking her the 
number of her seat. She had no seat but after a glance 
at her, he gave her a number and helped her up the steps 
while another man took her suit-case and showed her the 
way. 

She sank into the arm-chair he indicated and he put 
the suit-case beside her under the window. Weary aa 
she was, Meera had no thought of sleep. It seemed hardly- 
possible that she could ever sleep again. Her head waa 
tired of thinking, her eyes of looking, but she peered out 
of the windows at the people on the platform, her per- 
ceptions keenly alive to what was passing. The girl 
in the big hat was standing just below her window 
and held an animated conversation with her father, 
who stood in the car beside Meera. She could hear- 
what they said distinctly though she made little out. 
of it. 

"Oh, you're a quitter, Snaps," laughed the girl, "a 
rank quitter. The next time I take you on an errand of 
mercy, I'll get somebody else " 

"Hope you will, Val," said the man, "hope you will, 
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if it's in the pie-belt — or let me bring a hamper with a 
few necessities " 

"H — mph ! Necessities !" she cried. "And what about 
me? Aren't necessities as necessary for me as for you? 
Perhaps you think I like pie!" 

"I wouldn't go, Val, if I didn't have to — Sure thing! 
I hate to leave you " 

"Oli, yes, you hate it," she laughed, "like a chorister 
hates Saturday night. I know. But I'll forgive you — if 
you'll let me get that swell lid at Pequignot's " 

"Anything, Val — anything short of Tiffany's." 

"I'll hold you to that— you'll see if I don't.' 

And then as the bell of the engine clanged amid the 
other voices, 

"Be good, Val," the man said. 

"Good!" The girl's shoulders shrugged expressively. 
"Here? Well, good night!" 

As the train moved off smoothly through the outskirts 
of the village, Meera thought over the phrases of this 
conversation, which these two well-dressed people ex- 
changed with such perfect understanding. She could 
comprehend an errand of mercy but what had errands 

of mercy to do with pie-belts? A belt ? She gave 

it up. Why did the girl say "good night" when it was 
so obviously the middle of the morning? She lay back 
in her chair and closed her eyes, for the rapidly moving 
trees and telegraph poles made her dizzy. She was 
alarmed at the great speed of the train, and at the tur- 
moil of the flying wheels but she knew that such journeys 
were made ever} 7 day and that people suffered no ill ef- 
fects from them, so after a while her tired nerves grew 
quieter and she fell asleep. 

The train stopped at a station and she awoke. The 
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gentleman who had the seat in front of her had turned his 
chair toward the window and she felt his gaze upon her. 
A little embarrassed by his attention she turned her head 
away but in a moment she heard his voice speaking very 
courteously. 

"If you'd like to read here are some magazines," he 
said. 

She turned toward him and saw that he was speaking 
to her. Upon closer inspection she found his face not 
unpleasant. He was older than Steve but younger than 
her father and his manner left no doubt as to the kindness 
of his intention. 

"Th — thank you," she replied, unable to think anything 
else, and took his offering. 

"Very tedious — travelin* by day," he went on, " 'spe- 
cially in summer — so dusty." 

"Yes," said Meera, "it is." 

He smiled at her again and then resumed his news* 
paper, and Meera's vague moment of discomfort was 
gone. She picked up the magazine and looked at the 
pictures, because she didn't want her neighbor to think 
her unappreciative. The excitement of new experiences 
which had buoyed her spirit was passing and the dull ache 
of her grief and misfortune was returning. She wanted 
to give the magazines back to the kind gentleman but he 
went on reading his newspaper and so she sat, with the 
magazines in her lap, looking out of the window. She 
caught glimpses of the ocean in the distance and lost 
it again. Her ocean! It hardly seemed possible that it 
could be. From this strange hurried world it seemed so 
'distant — so dwarfed — so unfamiliar. There it had been 
all of her world — here, it was a mere speck of blue, like 
a lost glimpse of the heavens, before a gathering storm. 
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How she had loved it! And how it was hurting he: 
hurting her to go farther and farther away wfcere she h 
could not see it! She watched from her window eagerly 
but after a while she saw it no more. A world of meadow 
and rock and trees and houses encompassed her. Only 
the sky above, which she could hardly see because of 
the smoke, remained to remind her of the familiar scene. 

She slept again and awoke and as she did so the gen- 
tleman in front smiled at her pleasantly. 

"You seem tired," he said. 

"Yes, I am," she replied. "I — I didn't sleep very well 
last night." And then as her glance lit on the magazines 
in her lap, "I'm very much obliged to you for these books. 
I forgot." 

But as she handed them to him. 

"Oh, keep them, please. Don't need them at all, I as* 
sure you," he urged. "Very tedious traveling alone- 
very — 'specially a girl." 

Meera didn't see why traveling should be more tedious 
for a girl than for a man, but she unbent a little. He was 
really trying so hard to make her feel at her ease. The 
introduction as a means of promoting social intercourse 
was as yet unknown to Meera, and she had made up her 
mind to yield without question to social custom in the 
world that was being discovered to her. If it were cus- 
tomary to converse with one's traveling companions, this 
gentleman was well within his rights. She remembered 
the daughter with the pretty dress and felt that there 
could be no possible harm in talking to the father. It 
kept her mind, too, from painful thoughts. 

"I think the hills are very beautiful," she said, in her 
soft voice. 

"Hills ! Oh yes, of course. Beautiful hills — beautiful 
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trees and rocks — and all that sort of thing? You're 
fond of nature?" 

"Oh, very — especially the sea!" she sighed. 

."Oh, you like the sea? Don't blame you — wonderful 
— the sea. Spent last summer on the sea — in a yacht. 
Nothing like the sea — nothing — makes you feel small 
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"Yes, it does — but so does the land." 

He looked at her quickly. 

"The land — Oh, yes. All pygmies aren't we? In the 
cities of course — pygmies— or ants. Going to Boston — 
are you?" 

"New York," returned Meera gravely. 

"So am I. Live there, you know." 

"Oh, do you? I thought perhaps you might. It must 
be a very large place." 

"Never been there?" 

"No, I never have," she said quietly. 

The gentleman regarded her for a few moments with 
a puzzled expression. She saw that he couldn't quite 
make her out. She wanted to appear like other people 
but she felt that she was not succeeding. So she added 
with a smile. 

"You see I — I've always lived very quietly." 

"Oh, you can live just as quietly in New York as any- 
where else, I fancy. Groin' to visit friends, I presume?" 

His questions were added so easily to his comments 
that they gave her no sense of intrusion. 

"No," she replied. "I have no friends. I'm going to 
a hotel." 

"Really !" His tone of surprise was genuine. "I hope 
you'll let me help you find your way." 

"You're very kind. But I don't think 111 have any 
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trouble/' she finished, and sank back in her chair in sign 
that she wished the interview concluded. 

The gentleman took the hint and returned to his news- 
paper. But Meera saw that he wasn't reading it very 
intently. She dozed off again to be awakened later by 
a colored man passing through the car who shouted some- 
thing she couldn't understand. The gentleman in front 
of her turned his chair around and faced her. 

"Luncheon is ready," he said with a smile. "Are you 
hungry?" 

She had eaten little breakfast and the appetite of the 
healthy young animal that she was had returned to her. 

"Yes, I am," she replied. "I was wondering where I 
should get something to eat." 

"They've just put the dining-car on. Will you take 
lunch with me?" 

"Yes— thank you." 

He rose with alacrity, overjoyed at the simplicity of 
the arrangement and the ease with which it had been ac- 
complished. He glanced at her shrewdly as she rose and 
took up her battered suit-case. He thought that there 
were no new varieties of ingenue that could be revealed 
to him, and appraising all women from one angle, secretly 
made much of his triumph. He took the suit-case from 
her hand — since she insisted on taking it with her — indi- 
cated the way with the bow and smile that were among 
the best assets of his errantry, and in a few moments \ 
Meera was seated opposite him at a small table, beside 
which a man in uniform was bowing and conversing with 
her newly found friend in a language quite unintelligible 
to her. But after a while soup was brought and Meera 
ate of it heartily, now thoroughly assured by her com* 
panion's air of authority and the subservience of the of- 
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ficer in uniform — (a uniform very similar to that of the 
lighthouse service) and of the colored man in white that 
she had fallen into safe hands. Her host was beaming at 
her mildly. 

"Awfully lucky we met," he was saying. "Rotten trip 
alone. Hope you'll let me see you through, Miss — 
ah " 

A nameless fear of discovery made her silent, but the 
reproof didn't daunt him. 

"Names don't matter — do they? Mine's Carmichael. 
As I was saying, if you'll let me help you, I may be able 
to make your trip easier. We change at Boston, you 
know." 

"Yes. I understand " 

"Confusin' sometimes — changin'. There's an art in 
travelin'. Hope you'll trust yourself to me." 

Meera's lips broke into a smile which showed her white 
teeth and disclosed her dimples. 

"You're very kind to me, Mr. — Mr. Carmichael," she 
replied. "I'm sure I'm very thankful " 

"Not a word of it," he protested. "Priv'kge — a great 
Happiness — I assure you." 

And there was not the slightest doubt to Meera from 
the tone of his voice that his pleasure was genuine. At 
times she saw him looking at her in a way that she couldn't 
understand, but she decided that this indicated his sur- 
prise or amusement in her rusticity and made haste to 
cover her embarrassment by desultory comment upon the 
passing landscape or upon the food, which only made his 
manner more perplexed. 

"I can't make you out, at all," he said, as the waiter 
brought the finger bowls. "You're a deep one, aren't 
you?" 
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"Deep?" she said in surprise. "Am I? Oh, no." 

"Yes, deep, mysterious — more than most. I wonder 
what it is that makes you different from other girls." 

"I don't know. I don't want to be different from them," 
she said uncertainly. "I think I — I'd like to be like 
your daughter." 

Mr. Carmichael straightened in consternation — his face 
reddening and his breath coming in a great gasp. 
f My — my daughter!" 

'She was so graceful — so beautifully dressed," said 
Meera generously. 

"You mean — at the station — at St. Martin's ?" 

"Yes. She w — is your daughter — isn't she?" 

"Yes — yes — I mean no — not exactly " and then 

below his breath, "Well I'm d— <i." 

"I beg your pardon," said Meera. 

"I — I " He sputtered and then rose. "If you've 

quite finished, perhaps we'd better go back to our seats." 

"Yes. It's more comfortable there, isn't it," said 
Meera, composedly. 

After he had restored his companion and her suit-case 
to the drawing-room car, Mr. Carmichael excused him- 
self and went into the smoking compartment. He snipped 
the end of his cigar viciously and smoked rapidly for 
some moments. She had permitted him to pay for the 
lunch. Was she laughing at him — and using him. The 
thought was unpleasant. After a while he smoked more 
calmly as he remembered the bewildering smile with 
which she had thanked him. For all his knowledge of the 
world here was a specimen of the feminine genus which 
quite defied classification. All the women in the world 
could be divided, according to Carmichael, into two classes 
— those who were expensive and those who were not — but, 
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for the moment, he experienced difficulties which put his 
whole philosophy to the test. After a while he gave it 
up and dozed off in his chair. The train stopped and peo- 
ple entered. Drowsily he heard a telegraph messenger 
going through the car calling a name, but when the train 
started he went off to >!oep again. 

Later when he returned to his seat in the drawing- 
room, the girl was looking out of the window. She didn't 
even turn her head when he came in and he saw that she 
was pale and that her fingers were crumpling and twist- 
ing some pieces of yellow paper. His glance took in the 
familiar heading of a telegraph blank on one of the pieces 
that had fallen to the floor. After a while she heard him 
asking solicitously. 

"You are feeling badly? Is there anything that I can 
do ?" 

But she only shook her head. 

"No — no," she stammered. "N — nothing, thank you." 

Then she looked out of the window again, completely 
excluding him. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

SNAPPER 

MR. HORACE CARMICHAEL, otherwise known 
as "the Snapper," from his fondness for that 
succulent article of diet — or to his familiars 
simply as "Snaps," was not an imaginative person. He 
had been set down uncomfortably by a careless destiny 
into the midst of a fortune so large that unusual efforts 
on his part were required to spend its income; but the 
invention of new luxuries and their increasing cost sim- 
plified his task amazingly. Some men of wealth amass 
ivories, others, pictures, books or porcelain. Mr. Car- 
michael's taste was a more earthly one — also more ex- 
pensive — he was a collector of women. His taste was 
catholic but nice, and he followed his pursuit with a zest 
which his large fortune made somewhat hazardous, for 
already his entanglements had been expensive and his 
awakenings unpleasant. 

Like most cognoscenti, as he grew older he found his 
taste more exacting, and the problems resulting from 
these requirements more difficult in solution. He was not 
clever by nature, but practice had given him a delicate 
hand and an adroitness which sent him sailing over difficul- 
ties which, to one less experienced, might have seemed 
insurmountable. He was not unpleasant to look at, 
though he had put on more weight than he needed; he 
had a sense of humor — rather unusual in an egotist of 
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his caliber, and his manners were charming, so that, like 
the boiled egg of the Bishop, parts of him were excellent. 
He exhaled generosity, good fellowship and urbanity and 
seldom lost his temper, which is saying a good deal for a 
man who has never done anything in his life but study to 
please himself. 

The remark of his traveling companion about his 
"daughter" had come as near upsetting Mr. Carmichael's 
usual bland composure as anything that had happened in 
a long while. Also, it piqued him. This young female 
was a most unusual person, but her artlessness and can- 
dor were almost too clever to be genuine. He had read in 
books that women of her sort existed, but they had not 
been a part of his experience, which had covered a large 
portion of the habitable globe, and his cynicism was 
triumphant. She was a deep one. She had eaten his 
lunch. 

But his curiosity about her knew no abating. He was 
too artful a dodger to question her, and so he sat feign- 
ing sleep, glancing meanwhile out of the tail of his eye at 
the scraps of yellow paper which Uttered the carpet at 
her small feet. After a while he rose, and taking out a 
cigar sauntered to the smoking compartment again, and 
rang for the porter. When that person arrived he held 
between his fingers a bank note, which he carelessly 
smoothed and caressed. 

"The lady in the fifth seat on the right," he said care- 
lessly, "has torn some papers and thrown them on the 
floor of the car. They look untidy, porter. I wish you 
would please take a dust pan and brush and take them 
up." He gave the man the bill and, cutting the end of 
his cigar, settled back comfortably in the leather chair. 
"By the way," he added carelessly, "you may bring those 
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scraps of paper to me — here." The man touched his 
cap, struggled with a smile and went out, returning after 
a while with the contents of the dust pan. 

"Ah," said Mr. Carmichael, emitting a puff of smoke. 
"Thank you, porter." 

He spread his newspaper on his lap, and took the 
crumpled pieces of paper which the porter shook out and 
handed to him — and when the man had gone began ar- 
ranging them carefully in patterns on the newspaper, 
6miling gravely to himself the while. Some of the pieces 
were missing, but the result of his investigation was 
highly satisfactory, for the message read, "Go to . . . 
Touraine . . . will be . . . to-morrow." 

Carmichael settled back comfortably, puffing at his ci- 
gar, gazing with half-closed eyes at the slips of paper, 
thinking deeply. So this was the message that had so 
perturbed his artless traveliog companion. It requested 
her to stop in Boston at the Touraine, where she was to 
wait until to-morrow. A request? Or was it a command? 
Then why was she going on to New York? Why hadn't 
she sent a reply? Why was she so perturbed? And who 
had sent the telegram? A woman? He shook his head in 
reply to his own question. Hardly. A message from a 
woman might have puzzled her, vexed her and made her 
uncertain, but it couldn't have caused the look that he 
had seen in her eyes. If he knew anything of the feminine 
psychology — and he hadn't studied it all these years for 
nothing — this message was from a man — a man who liked 
sinuous brunettes. The more he thought of it, the more 
definite became his conclusion. Who? Her husband? 
She wore no ring. She had never been married. That 
was obvious by the absence of this token and others. She 
was not a wife. Then what of this man who was pursuing 
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her? And of his request to meet him at the Touraine? 
[What right had he to ask such a meeting of her? Had 
she given it to him? And why, if he had such a claim on 
her, was she going on to New York? The syllogism was 
complete. There were no missing premises, and the con- 
clusion was obvious. As he had before surmised, she was 
a deep one. 

After a while he put the slips of paper into his pocket 
and returned to his seat in the car, regarding his com- 
panion with a new interest. She was asleep, her battered 
suit-case beneath her feet. Turning his chair toward her, 
he hid his eyes with his hand and drank in her vincible 
loveliness. Her hands were bare — strong, flexible hands 
beautifully shaped, but brown and hardy-looking, and he 
saw that there were no marks of wedding, engagement or 
other rings upon their fingers. Her lips were half-parted 
and her breath came slowly from her deep bosom. Her 
animation gone, her childish pretension of simplicity, he 
studied her face with a discerning eye, noting the purple 
shadows about her eves, the decisive lines of her brows 
and the firm, strong curve from jawbone to chin. 

Her simplicity — a pretense — he knew the signs. Sim- 
plicity, innocence — that was her game, but she was over- 
playing it. He smiled as he turned his chair around and 
watched the fleeting landscape. The conquest of the 
ingenue required diligence, patience and craft. Her 
timidity was easily shocked — she was frightened at her 
shadow, but she created shadows to be frightened at — be- 
cause fright was effective. She "strained at a gnat," but 
she "swallowed a camel." There must be no gnats for her 
to strain at and the camel must be made palatable. For 
the present at least, he, Horace Carmichael, must be 
her guide, philosopher and friend. Later ? Mr. 
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Carmichael smiled. Time and opportunity, those oblig- 
ing agents of the patient and deserving, would do the 
rest. 

The day waned. When she awoke he entertained her 
with an account of his yachting trip in the Mediter- 
ranean, expurgating it to suit her fancy. And when to- 
ward sunset, over their dinner, the train whirled them 
through smoky towns, he described, as best he could, the 
perils of poverty in the cities and the misfortune of the 
working girl. She listened wide-eyed, but made no com- 
ments, because she didn't understand what he was talking 
about. She surprised him a great deal when, their dinner 
over, she dipped her hand into the pocket of her coat and 
drew out a handful of money. He had a sense of her 
force when, above all his protests, she succeeded in paying 
for their dinner. She had taken out the money — he had 
seen bills of large size — with the carelessness that one 
would take out a pocket handkerchief, and spent it with 
the ease with which one blows his nose. The most he had 
expected at dinner was a coy protest at his generosity, 
quickly silenced. She had let him pay for the lunch with- 
out question, and now against his protests she was paying 
for the dinner. She violated all the established prece- 
dents for the ingenue, as he knew her. She amused, but 
she astounded him, too. Her independence made a differ- 
ence, subtle but unmistakable, in their relations. She was 
prodigal. It was in her gesture. Where did she get her 
money and what had become of her hand bag and gloves 
and vanity-box? His syllogism limped for a moment, 
and then went dead lame. Had he been mistaken? 

As he neared Boston he regained his assurance. 

"Goin* on to New York to-night," he asked with an 
object, "or stop in Boston?" 
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"No — not Boston," she said quickly. "I want to go 
on to-night — 
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He smiled with a new confidence. 

"Of course, my dear" — this was the first step — "but 
there's a very good hotel — the Touraine " 

"No — no. I want to go on. I would rather go on — 
with — with you, if you'll take me," she whispered. 

He smiled into his glove. She was delightful. Events 
were moving swiftly. And so he took charge of her and 
her battered suit-case, an object slowly gaining in impor- 
tance, and transported her in a taxi to the night train 
for the south. His own reservation had been made, of 
both upper and lower berth, but he turned the entire sec- 
tion over to her, gave instructions and money to the 
porter and sought accommodations elsewhere. As has 
been before mentioned, Mr. Carmichael was a patient 
man. 

Meera would have thought herself base indeed if she 
had not been grateful for these attentions, and she re- 
tired, not sure whether to be most astonished at the sur- 
prising luxury of travel or the solicitous care of the 
amiable gentleman who was helping to make things so 
easy for her. 

But above the rumble of the train was the turmoil of 
her thoughts as she lay awake, staring at the swaying 
curtains. 

"For God's sake go to the Hotel Touraine in Boston 
and wait for me. Will be there to-morrow." 

The words were brought into her mind. Steve was fol- 
lowing her to-night. Already he was on a train perhaps 
and on the way to Boston — with Maisie! If she had 
waited she would have seen him in the morning — with 
Maisie? No — not that — ever. Mr. Ordway would help 
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her — somehow. She must never see him — never see Steve 
again. At last, exhausted with thinking, but soothed in 
spite of herself, she fell asleep. 

If her night ride in the taxi in Boston had bewildered 
her, New York filled her with terror. But Mr. Carmichael 
had now taken entire charge of her arrangements, and she 
submitted herself without question to his experience. Any 
hotel would do, of course, since she did not know one from 
another. She was sure that she wanted a bath, some clean 
clothes and rest for a while with her thoughts before let- 
ting Mr. Ordway at the Trust Company know she was 
here. Their motor car, which had spun at frightful speed 
around innumerable corners, just missing horses, vehicles 
and pedestrians, came to a stop before an imposing por- 
tal. At the door a boy in uniform disputed fruitlessly 
the possession of her valise and ushered them into a small 
room ornamented with gold. Here Mr. Carmichael left 
her for a terrible moment while he went out to see about 
her room. People passing stared in at her and made her 
uneasy, while other boys in uniform hovered by Mr. Car- 
michael's bag near the door. But at last he returned, 
and announced with a smile that her rooms were ready. 
She followed him, still clinging to her suit-case, and en- 
tered a cage, which suddenly shot upward with great 
speed. 

She cried out in terror, and hid her face in her hands, 
but while she was wondering what she must do the cage 
stopped and a door flew open in front of her. Mr. Car- 
michael's gaze was on her when she looked up, but he 
smiled as he showed her out into the corridor, and the 
boy in uniform who had come with them was grinning 
from ear to ear. It was cruel — cruel — she hated them 
all. 
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"I'm sorry," she heard him saying at her ear. "An ele- 
vator — a lift — you know — 
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"I — I must be a little tired," she said slowly. 

The rooms, a parlor and bedroom, were very beautiful, 
and from the windows she caught glimpses of a river over 
the house tops. A breeze flirted with the curtains. The 
roar of traffic below was distant, but she did not dare to 
look out. 

She sighed deeply and put her suit-case on a chair. 

"Do you think you will be comfortable here?" asked 
Mr. Carmichael. 

"Oh, yes. It's — it's very pretty and I'm so — so thank- 
ful to you." 

"Oh — nothing at all — want to help, you know. You 
must have breakfast now. I've ordered it up here. 
They'll bring it in a minute." 

"Oh, yes. I forgot I was hungry. Are you going 
now?" 

"I thought if you didn't mind we might take breakfast 
together." 

"Oh, yes, that will be very pleasant," she said. 

He examined the rooms with a practiced eye. "Here 
is your bedroom and there the bath. They'll do nicely — 
what?" 

"Oh, yes. But where do you live?" 

"Er — here, for the present. Summer, you know. 
Apartment bein' fixed up." 

"I'm so glad," she caught his hand and held it for a 
moment. "I — I'm a little frightened, I think." 

He patted her fingers gently. Her face was turned 
appealingly to his own and her lips were trembling, but 
he didn't offer to touch her. Some instinct warned him. 
Repression was a part of his art — a part of his habit. 
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Half the joy in conquest was in the pleasure of antici- 
pation. He liked to weave the web. It amused him. 

"Nothin' to be frightened at — nothin'," he laughed. 
"Good Hotel — Montespan. No questions asked — none 
answered. Nobody'U bother you here." 

"Nobody could find me then?" 

"No— nobody." 

With a sigh she took off her hat and sank into a chair 
by the table, and when servants brought the breakfast he 
directed them in serving it. His companion ate in silence, 
gazing out of the window. After a while when the mo- 
ment was propitious, "Curious," he said, "how well we get 
along. And you haven't even told me your name — 
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"Does my name matter?" she put in quickly. 

"N-no," he said dubiously. "Rose by any other name 
— and all that sort of thing." And then as she stared at 
him, "But you see — can't help bein' interested. You're 
so lonely, helpless — you say you have no friends here 



"I — I don't know. I must find out." 

"Of course you know you have me" he smiled. 

"Yes, I know," she paused for a moment, and then, "I 
want to see Mr. Ordway of the Alpha Trust Com- 
pany." 

"Ordway — Ordway. Don't know him," he muttered, 
frowning. "I'll try to find out." 

"Oh, will you?" she flashed around at him her loveliest 
smile. "He — he was — he used to be a friend of my fa- 
ther's," she said soberly. 

He frowned into his coffee cup. "I see," he muttered, 
"a friend — of your father's." 

"He — he lives on Wall Street," she went on timidly. 
"Do you think I can find him?" 
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"Oh, yes — or J could." And then, "Er — does he ex- 
pect you?" 

Her eyes had a puzzled look. 

"N-no I — I don't just see how he could. He doesn't 
know me — that's just the trouble." 

Mr. Carmichael breathed more easily, and in a moment 
he smiled and rose. 

"Write this morning. PU see — the letter reaches him." 

"Yes— yes," she exclaimed. "That will be better. I'll 
take a bath now and rest." 

"You'll find paper and ink in the desk. I'll be back 
after a while." And, beaming at her, he took up his hat 
and stick and went out. 

Meera hesitated a moment, and then locked the door 
behind him. She was alone — for the first time since the 
night before last. And yet what a different loneliness — 
alone in the midst of a crowd. From the open window 
came the distant roar of the street far below her. She 
stole over toward it fearfully and, her hand clutching the 
wall, peered dizzily down while she held her breath in sus- 
pense. People moved back and forth in the crowded 
street below — pygmies, as Mr. Carmichael had called 
them — bells clanged and, with a roar, a train moved along 
an elevated track down a nearby street. She raised her 
eyes to the blue river beyond the buildings, and saw boats 
of all sizes and shapes, shuttling back and forth. Her 
gaze clung to that strip of blue water as though upon the 
face of a friend. Somewhere near the river joined the 
sea — her sea, her very own and these boats, some of them 
perhaps, would be sailing out past Heron Island and 
Michael and Sylvie. Meera turned quickly away from 
the window, stifling a sob that was in her throat, and then 
took up her suit-case and went into the bedroom. 
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spot in the top of his head. He was almost old enough 
to be her father. 

"Oh, I hope you will, Mr. Carmichael. I don't know 
what I'll do. I shall be very lonely without you. Don't 
forget, please." 

Mr. Carmichael walked thoughtfully down the corri- 
dor. The leaven was working. The developments of the 
last hour or two had caused a revision of his estimate 
of his protege, which required a method of procedure 
somewhat different from that which he had already con- 
templated. 

Before leaving the hotel he held three conversations — 
one with the floor clerk, one with the telephone operator, 
and one with the gentleman at the desk of the hotel. 
After that he sauntered out into Fifth Avenue and went 
in the direction of his club. On the way a thought struck 
him, and he pulled the girl's note out of his pocket, and 
examined it with interest. Rather pretty handwriting 
that. The envelope was sealed. He ran his finger along 
the flap, and then carried it for a way in his fingers. He 
would have liked to know what she had written, but he 
refrained from opening the letter. There were pertain 
things a gentleman couldn't do. He walked another 
block and then, when he reached the corner, he suddenly 
crumpled the note in his fingers and dropped it delib- 
erately into a barrel of rubbish belonging to the street 
cleaner. 

He entered his club some moments later with an air of 
blithe optimism which concealed the troublesome vagaries 
of his conscience. He went into the morning-room and 
looked over the newspapers, glanced at the stock reports, 
and ordered a drink. He really needed the drink. He 
avoided the greetings of his familiars because he wanted 
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to be alone to think. It was a waiting game now. He 
intended to keep away from her all day to-day — all of 
to-morrow — perhaps longer. This change of plan had 
only been made after a careful retrospect of their jour- 
ney and the events of the morning. As an inginue, she 
had seemed quite within the range of his comprehension 
and possibilities and his arrangements had been made * 
with easy simplicity upon the lines of a precedent al- 
ready well established. But this morning again he had 
had qualms as to the wisdom of his judgment. Her ter- 
ror of the situation was not assumed, and she had clung 
to him with an appealing timidity, the genuineness of 
which was not to be denied. Straight! Was she? It 
almost seemed so. Then what about the other fellow in 
Boston? 

He smiled, touched the bell and had another drink. 
Arcadian or not, she fascinated him. Whatever her his- 
tory, she was different from any girl he had ever had 
anything to do with. Her rustic clothing suited her pe- 
culiarly. She made Val look like a lamp shade. Some- 
thing told him that this must be a different campaign 
from any that he had ever engaged in, and its exactions 
whetted his attention to details. He had been on the 
point of making mistakes yesterday in the train, but he 
had covered them skillfully. He would make no more mis- 
takes. The people he had spoken to at the hotel were 
all his friends. She was too frightened to leave the hotel 
alone and if she did he would know where she went. To 
all intents and purposes the telephone in her room was 
disconnected. He felt very sorry for her — very, and he 
intended to make her happy. She liked him already and 
clung to him as to an only friend. To-morrow she would 
be still more dependent on him. Mr. Ordway would not 
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reply. The battle was already half won. To-day — to- 
morrow and perhaps longer the leaven must be allowed to 
work. . . . 

He went out to the telephone booth and came back 
smiling gravely. Then he went into the billiard room. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE CAGED BIRD 

ALL the afternoon Mcera sat alone in the room in 
the Hotel Montespan. Servants brought up her 
lunch and her dinner, but she ate without appe- 
tite. There had been no reply to her letter and Mr. Car- 
michael hadn't returned. Weary and discouraged, when 
night came she sat for a long while at the window of her 
sitting-room, staring down fascinated into the fiery fis- 
sure below her, seething with noise and unrest. Hell — if 
a Hell there was — must be something like this. She closed 
her eyes with an effort and on their lids softly pictured 
she could see the restful velvet reaches of the ocean — 
and louder than the ferment of sound below her was the 
ceaseless murmur of its surf. Above her, even here, were 
the heavens and the star people, the same stars that 
watched over the grave on Heron Island. A sob choked 
her, but she fought it back bravely, and looked up at her 
old friends. She tried to identify the stars, but a huge 
electric sign not far away blazed its monstrous figures 
into being and blinded her. 

So this was the civilization her father had renounced! 
The mechanism of the spectacle interested her less than 
the meaning of it. Galloping horses, a bottle pouring 
something in a glass, a girl who winked her eye — all these 
pictures in fire! Why? They were not beautiful for all 
their many colors — not beautiful like the steady beam of 
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Heron Light. Why did people put up all these flashing 
horrors when it was so much better to be in darkness? 
The lights were not pretty — not half so pretty as the 
stars, and they tired the eyes dreadfully. Wasn't the 
day long enough? 

There was a theater just a little way up the street — a 
theater and she deciphered the sign with difficulty — "The 
Princess Pit-a-Pat!" She started up and turned her 
back on the kaleidoscope. That was the play Maisie had 
acted in — the play that had shown the — "the classy kick- 
ers." The words had remained in her mind, but she 
hadn't known then and didn't know now what they meant. 
Fascinated, she turned again and stared down into the 
seething cauldron. Crowds of people were going in, la- 
dies in light filmy costumes were alighting from motor 
cars, which deposited their burdens and went snorting on 
their way. Ladies and gentlemen, educated people accus- 
tomed to beautiful books and pictures, were going in 
crowds to see "the classy kickers." If this play was not 
pleasant to see none of these ladies and gentlemen would 
be going to the theater. It hurt her a little to think that 
in this respect at least she had done Maisie an injustice. 

This was Steve's world. He had gone to this very the- 
ater as these other gentlemen were doing, with ladies as 
happy and beautifully dressed as those she saw now. Who 
were they? All the women in the world weren't like 
Maisie, of course. Some of them were girls like herself — 
only lovely, well dressed, graceful and happy. 

She closed her eyes again and clenched her small fists 
so that the nails bit into her palms. She caught her 
breath to stifle the pain that shot through her. She was 
jealous — jealous of all the things those ladies were that 
she was not. Steve had sworn that he had never loved 
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anyone but her. But he must have. He couldn't have 
helped. 

She sank to the floor and clung to the window-sill while 
she drained her misery to the dregs. She loved him more 
than ever. She loved him — no matter what the past or 
future. She felt the touch of his strong arms about her 
— the strength of his soul passing into hers. She wanted 
him now — here — in this terrible loneliness. If he could 
have come in the door at this moment she would have 
thrown herself into his arms and wept out her heart into 
his. Oh, God! If he would only find her! If he only 
could! 

There was a knock on the door. She rose hurriedly 
and turned on the light. It was only a bowing man in 
uniform, asking with an obsequious smile if there was any- 
thing she wanted. She thanked him and sent him away. 
For a moment she had hoped that her prayers might have 
been answered — that Steve had managed to follow her to 
this place. He would have had time to get here now. She 
was so lonely. At this moment even Mr. Carmichael 
would have been welcome. 

Later she grew calmer and after a while went to bed. 

Sleep refreshed her and she entered on the new day 
hopefully. The sunlight streamed through the curtains 
and outside painted all things in frank, clear colors. Her 
friend, the river, was there to look at, and the boats were 
blowing her a morning greeting. To-day Mr. Ordway 
would come. She knew it. He had been very busy yes- 
terday of course, and there hadn't been time for his reply 
to reach her, or the opportunity for him to come in per- 
son. She rang for breakfast as Mr. Carmichael had told 
her to do, and when she had finished it took out her fa- 
ther's papers and went over them carefully. She sat 
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alone all the morning. There were two knocks on the 
door — one by the waiter to take away her breakfast tray 
and the other by the maid who came to make her room. 
She wanted to go out and down to the street, but she 
hadn't the courage. She was afraid that she wouldn't be 
able to find her way back again. She couldn't leave her 
papers here either — for fear that someone would come 
in and take them. She glanced timidly at the woman who 
was dusting the room, but she didn't like to speak to her 
for fear of exposing her own ignorance, so she sat and 
looked out of the window — waiting. 

There was a paper book on the table near her full of 
names — the telephone book. She had never used a tele- 
phone, but the instrument was on the mantel-piece and she 
examined it with interest. She took up the book and 
looked through the interminable pages, finding at last the 

name — here it was, Nathaniel Ordway No, that 

couldn't be — No. 750 Fifth Avenue — her Mr. Ordway's 
address was No. S60 Wall Street. She was tempted to 
try it, nevertheless. She went over to the instrument and 
touched it timidly. The thing that stuck out at her must 
be meant to talk into, the other black thing on the hook 
to hear with. She took it off the hook and held it to her 
ear. It made strange sounds, but that was all. She 
spoke into the thing that stuck out. 

"I want to speak to Mr. Ordway, please," she said po- 
litely. And then, more loudly, repeated the request. 
There was no reply and the only satisfaction she got was 
a continuation of the disagreeable crackling that seemed 
to be breaking her ear-drum. After a while she gave up 
the attempt, and went over and sat by the window again 
in despair. 

It was not until late afternoon that Mr. Carmichael 
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came in, carrying a long package under his arm. He 
was dressed in a gray suit of clothes, and wore a flower in 
his buttonhole. She was so glad to see him that she 
rushed forward and seized him by both hands. 

"Oh, where have you been?" she cried. "I thought 
you'd deserted me." 

He smiled and put his package upon the table. 
'Busy — awf'ly busy. Really missed me — have you?" 
'Oh, yes." 

"Has Mr. Ordway been here?" he asked coolly while he 
cut the string of the package. 

"No. I'm afraid — I suppose he's very busy." 

"No doubt. But he'll come to-morrow." 

"To-morrow ?" 

"Busy men — these financiers — very busy." 

"Yes, that's it — I suppose," she said slowly. "I must 
be patient." 

"Oh, he'll be along," said Carmichael cheerfully. He 
opened the box and a lovely odor filled the room. Roses 
— roses, larger and more beautiful than any she had 
ever seen in her life. 

An involuntary sigh of delight escaped her. 

'Oh, how lovely !" 

'Aren't they? Saw 'em in a shop and thought you 
might like 'em." 

"I do, Mr. Carmichael, I do." There were tears in her 
eyes as she bent forward and sniffed their fragrance. 
"How kind you are to me ! How very kind !" 

He found a vase on a side table and the girl filled it at 
the bathroom, and between them they arranged the flow- 
ers and put the vase on the center table. 

"Tiresome — waiting alone," said Mr. CarmichaeL 

"Yes — I — I'm getting a little discouraged." 
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"Afraid of missing Mr. Ordway if you went out, I sup- 
pose?" he asked. 

"Oh, I wouldn't dare to go out," she replied, "not alone 
— I thought of it this morning, but I couldn't. I wouldn't 
know where to go." 

"It is a longish way to Wall Street. Oh, you'll hear 
to-morrow, all right. Don't let it worry you." 

He took up his hat and moved toward the door. 

" You're going?" she asked wistfully. "I was hoping 
you might stay for a while." 

"H — m. I can't. Awfly sorry. Important engage- 
ment — uptown. I'll look in to-morrow." 

"But I can't stay here alone. And I don't dare go 
out." She caught his hand in despair. "Oh, what shall 
I do, Mr. Carmichael? Can't you help me? I'm begin- 
ning to fear that Mr. Ordway " 

"Nonsense. He'll turn up some time. Don't know him. 
Wish I did. Friend of your father's, you say?" 

'Yes — but it's a long time since they saw each other 






"How long?" 

"About three years. But then my father heard from 
him " 
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'Personally?" 

"N-o," she said thoughtfully. "The last letters were 
signed by somebody else." 

Mr. Carmichael looked grave. 

"Business letters? Are you sure Mr. Ordway is still 
here?" 

If he had struck her he couldn't have startled her 
more. 

"Still — here?" she whispered in agony. "You mean 
?" 
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He took her hand and patted it gently while he an- 
swered in his kindest tones. 

"I don't mean anything, my dear. I don't know. But 
things change here in New York — especially in business." 
And then thoughtfully, "Don't worry. Fll see about it 
to-morrow and let you know." 

He moved toward the door, but she had sunk into a 
chair and buried her head in her arms, and after the door 
closed behind him she shook with silent sobs. 

Carmichael had devised the situation, but he had not 
been prepared for the apparent helplessness with which 
she had fallen into it. Somewhere in his breast, so 
smothered by baser impulses that he had almost forgotten 
its existence, a tiny flame struggled for life. She touched 
him deeply — so deeply that to-day his luncheon of frogs' 
legs LiUoise and chicken livers en brocket te had been al- 
most untasted. And now, after this last conversation 
with his strange companion, he had a feeling of compunc- 
tion which had elements of awe. If he had known the 
kind of girl she was back there in the train he might 

have But then, how about that meeting with the 

fellow in Boston! True — she hadn't gone to it, but the 
telegram had indicated his right to ask and her disposi- 
tion to comply. The thought fortified him against the 
inward flame, which, after flickering feebly, went sud- 
denly out ; but it failed to fortify him against his growing 
doubts as to the possible outcome of the adventure. There 
was a mystery surrounding this girl which her deceptive 
apparel and unworldly ways had only deepened. He 
wished now that, instead of destroying her note, he had 
read it and by this means found out something definite 
about her. Upon inquiry he had discovered that Mr. 
Nathaniel Ordway was a person of importance down- 
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town and that he still conducted the affairs of the Alpha 
Trust Company. Even now Carmichael was tempted to 
call upon that gentleman and explain the circumstances 
which had thrown this unknown young lady upon his pro- 
tection. If Ordway knew who she was, Carmichael could 
still retire from the scene with grace and good humor as 
the rescuer of damsels in distress. But the possibility of 
going on a fool's errand deterred him. Hadn't the girl 
herself told him that Mr. Ordway was not expecting her. 
'And how could he tell the man who she was if he didn't 
know her name? The indications were, if he knew any- 
thing of the world, that a man of the standing of this 
President of a Trust Company would be rather grateful 
than otherwise for having been spared responsibility for 
the person of the daughter of his obscure and obviously 
bucolic friend. 

No. Carmichael couldn't go to Mr. Ordway now. If 
he hadn't destroyed that note this morning the thing 
might have been managed. As it was, he found himself in 
the adventure too deep. Its mystery gave it zest. He 
couldn't remember when he had stumbled into an affair 
which suited all the requirements of his taste so nicely. 
She was adorable — a girl whose tenderness was worth the 
winning. It required a very small flight of the imagina- 
tion — if he ever permitted himself to indulge in such fan- 
cies — to be convinced that he might in the end succeed 
in loving her to distraction. If it weren't for the fellow 
in Boston, he might almost have believed himself in love 
with her now. He remembered the touch of her fingers, 
the dark beauty of her soft eyes and the meaning of her 
helpless appeal. She liked him already — soon she would 
be dependent on him — absolutely — and he would be very 
good to her. • • • 
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He was in the thing too deep to go back. He smiled 
at his reflection in a mirror in the lobby and straightened 
his shoulders as he passed. He must have been losing his 
nerve to think of such a thing. The thought of conse- 
quences — he put aside. It was worth risking any danger 
to win a girl like that. 

Could he win her? He swung his stick and walked 
lightly enough down the cross-street to the Avenue. He 
had a way with him. And great — very great was the 
power of Gold. 

He did not return to the M ontespan that night, nor the 
next day until noon, when he sent up to her room another 
long box of roses, with a note asking if he might dine with 
her that night at eight. He waited for the reply. It was 
brief, but to the point. 

"Yes, yes. Do come. I am almost dead with anxiety." 

It was unsigned, but he remembered the handwriting. 
Poor little girl! Poor forlorn little girl! She touched 
his heart. He ordered the dinner to be served in Room 
1128, her sitting-room, and chose the menu with great 
peculiarity — some oysters, hors d'aetvvres, stewed snapper 
(they did it rather well at the Montespan) a tenderloin, 
endives and cafe parfait. The wines he selected per- 
sonally . . . 
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Some moments before the appointed hour, after having 
dressed carefully, he presented himself at her apartment. 
Her face showed signs of tears and she greeted him in 
silence, making no sign when he pressed her cold fingers 
to his lips. And when he led her to the divan and sat 
beside her she acquiesced without question. She moved 
as though in a dream, of which even he was only an illu- 
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sion. Her eyes were shadowed and looked afar, and 
when the servants came and spread the table with its 
white napery, candelabra and roses, she watched them 
curiously and silently, as if they, too, were a part of the 
ugly fantasy. But to Carmichael the shadows in her eyes 
only made her the lovelier. The touch of passion, even 
though that passion were grief, revealed glimpses of the 
hidden depths of her nature — a bud just showing the first 
tints of riper color. She did not speak until the servants 
withdrew. 

"I — I have heard nothing," she faltered, "nothing. I 
have suffered." 

"Suffered!" he said gently. "You've been lonely?" 

"Yes. Horribly lonely. Why did you stay away all 
this time?" 

"I — I had a great deal to do. You see — being away 
from town, my affairs — 
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"Oh, of course," hopelessly. "Then you couldn't have 
seen Mr. Ordway ?" 

"No. Not yet. But you mustn't worry about him. It 
needn't matter at all — whether you find him or not," he 
answered. 

"But I must " she sobbed. "I've got to see him. 

Oh, can't you understand? I have no money but what I 
brought with me " 

He laid his hand on hers and laughed gaily. 

"Oh, if that's all you're worrying about! Let me at- 
tend to that. I've more money than I know what to do 
with." 

She started away from him very much disturbed. 

"I couldn't take money from you, Mr. Carmichael. I 
couldn't do that." 

He turned aside with an injured air. 
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"I thought I was your friend," he said, with an accent 
of self-pity. "Pm sorry " 

"Oh, you are — my friend," she cried quickly. "I don't 
know what I should do without you. But I couldn't take 
money from you. That wouldn't be right " 

"Let me be the judge of that. Pretty poor friendship 
that couldn't be useful. That's what I'm here for. Con- 
sider it as a loan. Pay me some day, if you like." 

She gazed out of the darkening window where the lights 
were appearing in the obscurity. 

"I — I don't know now that I — I could ever pay you. 
Mr. Ordway " 

He liked her frankness, and her acquiescence encour- 
aged him. 

He broke in cheerfully. 

"Don't worry about Ordway. May be out of town. 
Lots of travelin' to do — these business men." 

She hadn't thought of that and the idea of his absence 
cheered her. Carmichael saw his advantage and followed 
it at once. 

"That's what's the matter. Sure of it. If we don't 
hear from him in the morning I'll go to see him myself. 
WiD that do?" 

She was smiling at him now, a faint, pallid little smile, 
of hope and gratitude. 

"I don't know why I should have been so discouraged 
or why I should rely on you so much, but it's all so 
strange to me here. I don't know why it is that you 
cheer me so. I'm sure I feel better already." 

"You'll feel better still when you've dined." There 
was a knock at the door. "Ah — there they are now." 

The man who waited upon them knew 'to a point of ex- 
actness Mr. Carmichael's tastes, and moved around the 
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table noiselessly, while another man brought the dishes 
from below and carried them away at the appointed time. 
Mr. Carmichael was in high spirits, and by dint of a de- 
corous humor and friendly persuasion succeeded in bring- 
ing an atmosphere of hearty cheer into the room, which 
contrasted happily with the gray misery of the long, 
hopeless day. Meera was deeply sensible of his attempts 
to encourage her, and rather than spoil his enjoyment en- 
tered as well as she could into the spirit of the occasion, 
which she realized had been planned with the special pur- 
pose of making her forget herself. She had never in her 
life taken any wine except Sylvie's port on the few occa- 
sions when she had been ill — and when it was poured for 
her refused it with thanks. 

"Come," he said, his glass in mid-air, "a health. It 
will do you good." 

"But Fm not sick," she protested. 

He laughed. Ingenuous or not, she was bewitching. 

"Neither am I. But I'm going to drink to your health, 
you're going to drink to mine. Friendship!" he said 
gaily. "To our friendship! May it be lasting and 
true !" 

She took the stem of the glass in her fingers as he had 
done and looked into its ruddy depths. The wine had 
been poured very carefully by their attendant from a 
dirty-looking bottle which lay in a pretty wicker basket 
with a handle. She could hardly refuse Mr. Carmichael 
this favor. Friendship! That surely was what he had 
given her! If this was custom, she could scarcely find it 
in her heart to deny him the request. She raised the glass 
to her lips. It was not at all like Sylvie's port, and it 
burnt her throat a little — but not unpleasantly. 

"Knew you wouldn't deny me that," her companion was 
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saying. "Greatest thing in the world — friendship. 
Nothin' sweeter " 

Meera put down her glass conscious of the flush ris- 
ing to her cheeks. There was one thing sweeter than 
friendship — one thing that perhaps Mr. Carmichael 
had never known. He heard her sigh, but misinter- 
preted it. 

"Sound wine that, what?" 

"I beg your pardon?" she said after a pause. 

"Rather smooth — or perhaps you don't like it?" 

"It's very good," she replied, with a smile, "but it seems 
so unnecessary to take medicine when one is perfectly 
well." 

He laughed up at the ceiling. She wasn't sure that she 
liked him when he laughed like that. 

"What a rare one !" he caught himself and added 

more quietly, "What a dear, quaint creature you are, to 
be sure! Medicine! Then everything's medicine — water, 
tea, coffee, food " 

"No," she corrected softly. "They're necessities." 

He eyed her benignly. 

"Yes, perhaps. But the good Lord wouldn't give us 
beautiful things unless he wanted us to use 'em." 

There seemed no reply to that, though she felt sure 
there was a mistake in the premise somewhere. The din- 
ner was very good and the excellence of her appetite sur-. 
prised her. While she was eating her meat the waiter 
poured something into another glass, from another bottle 
wrapped in a napkin — having remembered in time, proba- 
bly, that the other bottle had been so dirty. Mr. Car- 
michael raised another glass of the new wine, which was 
yellow and clear and full of bubbles. 

"The drink of the gods, my dear," he said, with a laugh, 
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"nectar of the soul — and all that sort of thing! Your 
health!" 

"I — I don't think I will, Mr. Carmichael," she said 
gently. 

He put his glass down upon the table. 

"Would you mind telling me why not," he asked with an 
air of disappointment. 

"I — I don't know," she replied, "unless it's because I'm 
not thirsty." 

"Thirsty !" He couldn't understand. ' "You're joking, 
aren't you? Just a taste — you'd do that for me, wouldn't 
you?" He finished appealingly. 

Nor could Meera understand why he should set so much 
store by her compliance. But she raised the glass and 
touched it to her lips. It was different from the red 
wine, and it didn't burn her throat, but the bubbles burst 
at the end of her nose and she found it most unpleasant. 

"There's a good girl," he said good-humoredly. 
"Friendship !" he repeated. "Nothin' so beautiful as 
friendship — 
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CHAPTER XXVIH 

RELEASE 

MEERA didn't know just what the matter was, 
whether the fault was her own or her com- 
panion's, but Mr. Carmichael had suddenly 
grown curiously distasteful to her. His voice was louder 
than there was any need for in so small a room, and when 
he laughed the expression of his face was unpleasant. But 
remembering all that he had done for her, she tried to 
minimize this strange, sudden antipathy by what she 
knew of his kindness. She answered him in monosyllables, 
which she made as agreeable as she could, but the recur- 
rence of the word "friendship" and the frequency with 
which he addressed her as "my dear" made her vaguely 
uncomfortable. The waiter, having served the coffee and 
retired, Mr. Carmichael took out a silver box from his 
pocket and began to smoke a cigarette, the fumes of 
which soon filled the room. 

After a while Meera got up and walked to the window, 
drinking the soft night air into her lungs. Mr. Car- 
michael had stopped talking, but something told her that 
his gaze was still upon her. 

"I wish I could be sure," said Meera half to herself, 
"that I hadn't come to New York in vain." 

She heard the movement of his feet as he came toward 
her, and oefore she knew what had happened he was stand* 
ing beside her, one arm around her shoulders. 
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"You haven't," he whispered, "not in vain, whatever 
happens, you have me. I'll be very good to you, dear — 
very good " 

It took her a moment to recover from the shock of her 
surprise, when she sprang away from him and put the 
, table between them. 

"What — what does this mean, Mr. Carmichael?" she 
gasped in horror. "What do you mean?" 

He stared at her a moment uncertainly, his face crim- 
son. There was nothing in which Mr. Carmichael took 
greater pride than in his judgment of psychological mo- 
ments, and the possibility that he had ridden his hobby 
too fast to the jump hurt his self-esteem. He shrugged 
lightly to cover his discomfiture and tossed his cigarette 
out of the window. 

"Mean? Don't you know? I — I want you to learn to 
— to care for me." 

"You — Mr. Carmichael — your* 

She put her fingers before her eyes as though to blot 
out her thoughts. 

He took a pace or two toward her. 

"I — I love you," he said. 

"Oh, no— not that." 

The words — sacred ones to her — reassured her for a 
moment and she sank into the chair and leaned her head 
forward upon the disordered table cover. He moved 
around the table slowly. 

"I — I love you," he whispered. "I want to make you 
happy." He laid his hand gently on her shoulder, "Won't 
you let me, little girl?" 

But at his touch she sprang up and faced him. 

"No, no. You mustn't. Go away — go away from 
please !" 
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That cut his pride. Her refusal inflamed him. He 
reached forth and took her, brutally, trying to kiss her. 
She saw his eyes, alien, strange, forbidding, peering into 
hers, and struck at him with all the force of her strong 
young arms. The blow caught him on the cheek and 
straightened him. He started back, glaring at her, mut- 
tering a curse. 

"What are you doing, girl? Are you crazy ?" 

She made no sound, but stood behind a chair, white as 
death, her fists clenched, her breath hurried like a hunted 
hare's. 

"I'm hardly used to this sort of hospitality ," he went 
on grimly. "You're rather overdoing the innocent, my 
dear. Suppose you want me to think you've never been 
kissed Haw !" 

He took out his handkerchief, touched it to his face, 
and then looked at it. As she made no reply he gave a 
short laugh. 

"You're carrying the thing a little too far, / say. I 
like resistance — makes the game amusin', an' all that sort 
of thing. I'm as good-humored as the next man — but a 
blow ! Well, that's about my limit !" 

He put his handkerchief away and leaned upon the 
table, looking at her. She stood as straight as an Indian, 
her chin raised, her breasts heaving, her dark eyes glow- 
ing like coals. She seemed to have grown in stature. The 
child in her was gone. She was magnificent and he wanted 
her. He leaned forward, glowering. 

"I told you I loved you, I mean it. You're wonder- 
ful. I don't think I've ever wanted you so much as now 
when you resist me. If that's what you're waiting to hear 
me say, I've said it. Does that satisfy you?" 

He straightened and turned toward her. "Is there any 
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harm in giving me a kiss? Haven't I earned that? 
Haven't I? You wanted me to help you. I have. I'm 
goin' to. You've only got to ask " 

"Don't touch me !" she gasped, moving backward. 

He stopped, and an ugly purple color mounted to his 
neck and ears, while his brow thatched angrily and his 
underlip hung loosely forward. 

"What d'ye think I am," he jeered, all the brute in him 
uppermost. "D'ye think I'm as easy as that? Suppose 
I brought you here and fed you so I could come and talk 
about the weather? Well, hardly! You'll play the game 

straight, or I'll know why. Come now !" He stopped 

with a laugh. "I don't want to be cross. Give me a kiss. 
there's a dear " 

As he came forward she rushed around the table to- 
ward the door, but he caught her by the waist and held 
her in his arms. She struck at him blindly and struggled 
across the room with the silence of desperation. She felt 
his breath upon her neck, but she was strong and he 
could not master her. But he was mad now. He did not 
know or care what he did, or what came of it. Both of 
them were blind and deaf to all but sights and sounds of 
their battle. 

Neither of them heard the opening of the door into the 
corridor and the rush of feet behind them. Two wiry 
hands took Carmichael by the throat and hurled him spin- 
ning backward toward the table, which he overturned, 
and then fell sprawling, a litter of broken glass and sil- 
verware about him. 

Meera had fallen back, gasping, against the wall, her 
dark eyes peering through the mist of her dreadful hallu- 
cination at the strained white face of Steven Fernald, who 
stood with clenched fists. It all seemed a part of Meera's 
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dream, and she was afraid of the wild throb of joy that 
was stifling her. 

Maisie closed the door into the corridor and locked it 
behind her, then quickly stamped out the fire from the 
burning candles. The man on the floor writhed among 
the broken crockery and struggled to his knees, fingering 
at his neckband, searching with bloodshot eyes for the 
cause of his downfall. As his gaze met Fernald's his 
mouth gaped open and his sides heaved like those of a 
blown horse. 

"Steve !" he gasped. "You !" 

He got to his feet, swaying and gasping for breath, 
while Fernald watched him in silence. He shook himself 
and tried bravado. 

"What — what the H does this mean, I'd like to 

know." 

Fernald's jaw shot forward and he took a menacing 
step in Carmichael's direction. 

"I'll answer that question later," he said breathlessly. 
And then pointing toward the door, "Go! Do you un- 
derstand? Go before I " 

Snapper glared at him sullenly and then at Maisie. 

"Um-ph!" he grunted. "Maisie, too! Rather playin* 
dog-in-manger, aren't you? Fair play, / say." And then, 
arrogantly, "These are all my rooms — Fm payin' for 



'em " 



As Steve raised his arm Maisie caught it and stepped 

between the men. 

"Oh, Snapper. Go! You've made a mistake " 

"A mistake!" he sneered. "That's my affair — not 

yours or his " 

"I've made it mine," said Fernald. "Do you want " 

"One moment !" Carmichael held up a hand. He 
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was not without courage. "If you don't mind, I'd like to 
know what the devil it's all about. Has the time come 
when a gentleman can't take a room at a hotel with a 
girl without " 

"D n you," muttered Steve. "I'll show you. Let 

me go, Maisie." 

But the woman clung to him desperately. The pause 
gave Carmichael more assurance. "You can't blame me 
for bein' a little curious," he went on with a shrug and 
an effort at calmness. "What's the row? How do 
you get in this? You've never been the kind to butt 
in " 

"Can't you understand," Maisie whispered. "It's the 
girl — the girl from the Island — Steve's girl — the girl he 
loves " 

Carmichael staggered back, his wide eyes on the figure 
of Meera, who had sunk into a chair, her face to the wall. 

"Steve's — girl — St. Martin's!" he stammered. 

"Go, Snapper," Maisie pleaded again. "Won't you 
please — go." 

Carmichael squared his shoulders and laughed. "Oh, I 
see!" He took out a cigarette and lighted it with some 
deliberation. Steve glared at him, but Maisie stood be- 
tween them and pushed Steve away toward the window. 
"I see. 'Noli me tangere' — Sir Galahad an' all that sort 
of thing. But where do you come in, Maisie?" 

"Won't you go?" she pleaded in an agonized whisper. 

He shrugged and found his hat. 

"Oh, yes — if you put it that way," he said. "I'll go. 
I'm not the kind to stay where I'm not wanted." He was 
beaten and humiliated and an ungraceful exit awaited 
him. So as he unlocked the door he turned with a glance 
at Meera, and laughed unpleasantly. "But I suggest* 
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Steve, that you make some inquiries about the fellow the 
lady was going to meet at the Touraine in Boston " 

"You !" 

Steve would have reached him, but Maisie threw herself 
i# in the way. 

"Your wire, Steve," she said quietly. 

Carmichael turned in the open door, his jaw fallen, the 
enormity of his stupidity slowly dawning upon him, and 
while he stood there Maisie shut the door in his face and 
locked it. In spite of him, it was not a graceful exit. As 
a potent element in this situation, Mr. Carmichael had 
simply ceased to exist. 



There was an awkward silence broken only by the clat- 
ter of the broken glass as Maisie picked the pieces up — • 
and put the table on its legs. Steve stood for a moment 
of indecision. Now that he had found her he trembled at 
the nearness of his happiness. She seemed so out of place 
here in this disordered room with its spilled coffee, tar- 
nished roses and the odor of Carmichael's cigarette. Her 
very clothes were strange. She was another Meera — the 
Meera who had fled from him to escape the very peril that 
had found her. He hung his head, waiting until she would 
look up or give some sign? He was discomfited. This 
was the sort of thing Fernald had once tolerated in his 
friends. This was the very man whose adventures he had 
often found so amusing — his companion of other days, 
drunkard, belly-god and libertine. This was the kind of 
man — almost the kind of man — that he himself had been* 
The picture startled, then confused and humiliated him. 
He had not deserved forgiveness of this girl, who had 
come to him so clean — he did not deserve it now. 
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He heard Maisie's voice whispering at his ear. 

"Go to her, Steve. Go to her." 

He went forward and stood beside Meera, still speech* 
less, all his soul in his eyes, his hands reaching forward to 
touch her, but daring not. 

"Speak to her, Steve," said Maisie softly. 

"Meera," he whispered. Her breath was still heaving 
tumultuously. As she did not reply he laid a hand gently 
on her shoulder. 

"Why did you run away from me?" 

She trembled at his touch, but did not raise her head* 
So he found her fingers. "I followed you, dear. You 
knew that I would. It has been dreadful for you — for us 
all. How could you have come on — alone — here to New 
York without knowing " 

"I — I had to come," he heard her say. 

"It was desperate — a terrible thing to do. You did not 
consider the danger " 

He paused. 

"I — I had to come," she repeated. 

"No— no. I could have explained everything. You 
didn't understand. 

Dry sobs shook her again. 

"Everything has gone from me — everything " 

"No," he soothed her. "Nothing has gone from you. 
You're in the hands of your friends. Mr. Ordway is wait- 
ing for you " 

He saw the sudden start and then she slowly raised a 
tear-stained face. 

"Mr. Ordway — waiting !" 

'Yes. He expects you. I told him." 
But I — I wrote him when I — I arrived two days ago. 
He didn't reply and I — I thought " 
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Steve dropped her hand and exchanged a terrible 
glance with Maisie. 

"I gave the letter to" — she glanced around the room 
wildly— "to him " 

"He dared do that" Steve muttered below his breath. 

"I — I thought Mr. Ordway didn't want to see me. I 
had been frightened — here — it was all so terrible and to- 
night " She broke off as the thought of the horror 

recurred to her. "Oh, Steve, take me away from this 
dreadful place — take me — anywhere — where I can be 
safe from the creatures of this terrible world of yours." 

"You're safe now, child," he whispered tenderly, put- 
ting an arm around her. "You're to go to Mr. Ordway's 
house at once. I'll take you there. Nothing can harm 
you. He is an old gentleman — like your father, and very 
kind." 

"Oh, thank God— for that." 

She hid her face in his shoulder, and he pressed her 
close into the shelter of his arms. There was a silence, 
during which he soothed her gently. Neither of them 
heard the turning of the key in the lock or the opening 
of the door behind them as Maisie, with one long look at 
them and a smile, wrung through realms of pain, slipped 
quietly out. 

"Oh, Steve," Meera was whispering, "Fve suffered so." 

"God pity you." 

"I thought that there was no pity in the world. It 
seems such a terrible place to me. The loneliness of being 
in a crowd with not one face that I knew — only one face 
that meant friendship — and that" — she shivered and bur- 
ied her face in his breast to shut out the memory — "I 
can't forget. His face haunts me. He — he — tried to 
kiss me and I struck him and then" — she finished trem- 
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bling — "you came. Oh, Steve — I should have thrown my- 
self out there — if you hadn't." 

"Sh — dear. I did come. But I should never have found 
you if it hadn't been for Maisie — 



» 



She straightened in his arms, and then with one accord 
they both turned. Except for themselves — the room was 
empty. 

"She — she's gone " muttered Steve blankly. 

"Gone — where ?" 

He shook his head. 

"I — I don't know. I must find her — to-morrow " 

he halted brokenly ; "the best friend — you — have " 

She searched his face eagerly, and then caught his 
hands to her lips. 

"Oh, Steve. I know. Forgive me. I've learned much 
about suffering — about misery and temptation." 

She turned her face up to his, but he only touched her 
brow very gently with his lips. He wanted her to under- 
stand, and she knew that he wanted her to understand that 
it was a reverent love that he offered her, not the thing 
that had been shown to her. She knew the difference now. 

"I prayed you'd come," she was whispering again 
timidly. "I prayed that you'd find me — I didn't know 
how you could, but I hoped — all day yesterday — all day 
to-day. I knew that you were here in New York — that 
you must be — but I was so bewildered I was afraid to go 
out " 

"You poor child !" 

And as he took her in his arms again, "I want to go 
away — back to Heron Island, or if not there to some spot 
where I may live my life as I — I want to live it — where I 
can try to obliterate the memory of these last few terrible 
days. I'm afraid to live here — Steve. The roar of the 
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streets is angry and it never ceases. It is angry, but it 
fascinates me. I have seen so many careless, cruel faces. 
Is there no peace or rest anywhere ?" 

"Yes, child. All the city is not as it is here. All of its 
people are not as these are. Will you trust yourself to 
me?" 

"Yes, yes. I will. My soul is adrift. Take it into 
your keeping, Steve, or it will die — of fear." 

He held her closer in his arms, and he felt her figure 
relax helplessly. 

"There's to be no more drifting, Meera. The world is 
only cruel to those who fear it. Nothing can harm you 
now. Nothing." 

Her lips trembled against his own. 

"I don't care now — what happens. I know that here 
in your arms — is sanctuary. I've learned that, Steve," 
she whispered. "Oh, I've wanted you — how I've wanted 



you !" 

He closed his eyes in a moment of self-communion and 
then released her. It was getting late. He looked around 
the room with its paraphernalia of disorder. 

"Come," he said. "I must take you out of this." 
Without question she obeyed him and he helped her to 
pack her few belongings into the battered suit-case. It 
didn't take long. They went down in the elevator, Meera 
clinging to his arm, and reached the lower corridor. No 
one questioned them. Fernald found a vehicle and gave 
a number to the driver, and, her hand in his, they began 
the new pilgrimage. 



They did not see the slender figure of a woman that 
lurked in the shadows not far from the ladies' entrance of 
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the Montcspan from which they had descended. She 
leaned against a nearby doorway, and with her gaze fol- 
lowed the course of the vehicle up the darkened side street 
until it turned the distant corner into the wider reaches of 
the Avenue. 

Then, with a long, quivering sigh, she bent her head for- 
ward upon her breast. A gay couple, a girl and a man, 
returning from the theater, came by. The girl saw the 
woman, and with a shudder drew closer to her escort. 
Then the couple passed on. The woman in the shadow 
raised her head, and with a shrug of one shoulder came 
out upon the pavement and then turned her steps reso- 
lutely toward the lights of Broadway. 
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JOHN FOX, JR'S. 

STORIES OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 



THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE. / 
Illustrated by F. C Yohn. 

The "lonesome pine" from which die * 
story takes its name was a tall tree that* 
stood in solitary splendor on a mountain ■ 
top. The fame of the pine lured a young 
engineer through Kentucky to catch the 
trail, and when he finally climbed to Its 
shelter he found not only the pine but the 
foot-prints of a girl. And the girl proved 
to be lovely, piquant, and the trail of 
these girlish foot-prints led the young 
engineer a madder chase than "the trail 
of the lonesome pine." 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME 
Illustrated by F. C Yohn. 

This is a story of Kentucky, In a settlement known am "King- 
dom Come." It Is a life rude, semi-barbarous; but natural 
and honest, from which often springs the flower of civilization. 
• Chad." the "little shepherd" did not know who he was nor 
whence he came — he had just wandered from door to door since 
early childhood, seeking shelter with kindly mountaineers who 
gladly fathered and mothered this waif about whom there was 
such a mystery— a charming waif, by the way, who could play 
the banjo better that anyone else in the mountains. 
A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. '. 
Illustrated by F. CYohn. 




tened "The Blight" Two impetuous young Southerners' fall f 
under the spell of "The Blight s " charms and she learns what* 
a large part jealousy and pistols have in the love making of tho 
mountaineers. 

Included in this volume Is H Hell fer-Sartain" and other 
stories, some of Mr. Fox's most entertaining Cumberland valley 
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STORIES OF RARE CHARM BY 

GENE STRATTON-PORTER 




THE HARVESTER 
Illustrated by W. L. Jacob 

"The Harvester," David I_ 

ft man of the woods and fields, who draws 
his living from the prodigal hand of Mother 
Nature Herself. If the book had nothing In 
it but the splendid figure of this man, wiia 
his sura grip on life, his superb optimism, 
and his almost miraculous knowledge of 
nature secrets, it would be notable. But 
when the Girl conies to his "Medicine 
Woods," and the Harvester's whole sound. 



troubled and interrupted, jet of the rarest idjllic quality. 
FRECKLES. Decorations by E. Stetson Crawford 

Freckles isa'namelesswaif when the tale opens, but the way In 
which be tikes hold of life; the nature friendships ho forms in the 
trreat Umberlost Swamp; the manner in which everyone who meats 
him succumbs to the charm of his engaging personality; sad ni l love- 
story with "The Angel" are full of realscnUinent 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST. " 
Illustrated by Wladyslnw T. Brenda, 

The story of a girl of the Michigan woods: a buoyant, lovable, 
type of the self-reliant American, Htr philosophy is oneot love and 
kindness towards all things; her hope is never dimmed. And by the 
sheer beauty of her soul, and the purity of her virion, she wins from 
barren and unpromising surroundings those rewards of high courage. 

It is an inspiring story of a life worth while and hub rich beautis* 
a£ the out-of-doors are strewn through all its pagra. 
AT THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW. 

Illustrations in colors by Oliver Kemp, Design, and decorations by 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 

The scene of this charming, idyllic lave story is laid In Central 
Indiana. The Etory is one of devoted friendship, end tender self- , 
sacrificing love; the friendship that gives freely without return, and 
the love that seeks first the happiness of the object The novel n 
brimful of the most beautiful word painting of nature, and its pathos) 
and tender sentiment will endear it to all. 
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MYRTLE REED'S NOVELS 




LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. 

A dunning story of a quaint cornet of 
New F.nglanrt where bygone romance finds a 
modem parallel. The story centers round. 
the coming of love to tho young people on 
the staff of a newspaper— and it b one of tha 
prettiest, sweetest and quaintest of old fash- 
ioned love stories, * * * a rare boot, ex- 
quisite in spirit and conception, full of 
delicate fancy, of tenderness, of delightful 
tumor and spontaniety. 

A SPINNER IN THE SUN . 

Miss Myrtle Reed may always be depended upon to write ft Story 
in which poetry, charm, tenderness and humor are combined into a 
clever and entertaining book. Her characters are delightful and she 
always displays a qnaint humor of expression and a quiet feeling of 
pathos which give a touch of active realism to all her writings. In 
"A Spinner in the Son" she tells an old-fashioned lore story, of a 
veiled lady who Uvea In solitude and whose features her i^ighbart 
have never seen. There is a mystery at tha heart of the book that 
throws over It the glamour of romance. 

THE TTASTER'S VIOLTN, 

A lo»e story in a musical atmosphere, A picturesque, old Ger- 
man virtuoso is the reverent possessor of a genuine "Cremona." He 
consents to tale for his pupil a handsome youth who proves to haw 
an aptitude for technique, but not the soul of an artist The youth 
ias led the happy, careless life of a modem, well-to-do young Amer- 
ican and he cannot, with his meagre past, express the love, the passion 
and the tragedies of lifeand all its happy phases, n j can UtO esutfl 
who has lived life In aU its fulness. But a girl comes into his life- -a 
beautiful bit of human driftwood that his aunt had taken into her 
heart and home, and through his passionate love for her, he learns 
tho lessons that life has to give— and bis soul awakes. 

Founded on a fact that aU artists realize. 
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DRAMATIZED NOVELS 

THE KIND THAT ARE MAKING THEATRICAL HISTORY 
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WITHIN THE LAW. By Bayard VdUer * Marvin Dana, 
Illustrated by Win. Charles Cooke. 

Thif is a novelixation of the immensely successful play which ran 
for two years in New York and Chicago. 

The plot of this powerful novel is of a young woman's revenge 
directed against her employer who allowed her to be sent to prison 
lor three yean on a charge of theft, of which she was iimnrynt. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO MARY . By Robert Carlton Brown. 
Illustrated with scene* from the play. 

This is a narrative of a young and Innocent country girl who is 
suddenly thrown into the very heart of New York, "the land of her 
dreams," where she is exposed to all sorts of temptations and dangers. 

The story of Mary is being told in moving pictures and played in 
theatres all over the world 

THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM . By David Belasco. 
Illustrated by John Rac, 

This is a novelixation of 'the popular play in which David War, 
field, as Old Peter Grimm, scored such a remarkable success. 

The story is spectacular and extremely pathetic but withal, 
powerful, both as a book and as a play. 

THE GARDE N OF A LLAH. By Robert Hichens. ' 

This novel is an intense, glowing epic of the great desert, sunns 
barbaric, with its marvelous atmosphere of vastness and loneliness. 

It is a book of rapturous beauty, vivid in word painting. The play 
has been staged with magnificent cast and gorgeous properties. 

BEN HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By General Lew Wallace. 

The whole world has placed this famous Religious-Historical Ro- 
mance on a heurht of pre-eminence which no other novel of its time 
has reached. The clashing of rivalry and the deepest human passions, 
the perfect reproduction of brilliant Roman life, and the tense, fierce 
atmosphere of the arena have kept their deep fascination. A tre- 
mendous dramatic success. 

BOUGHT AND PAID FOR. By George Broadhnrst and Artho* 

Hornblow* Illustrated with scenes from the play. 

A stupendous arraignment of modern marriage which has created 
an Interest on the stage that is almost unparalleled^ The scenes are laid 
in New York, and deal with conditions among both the rich and poor. 

The interest of the story turns on the day-by-day developments 
which show the young wife the price she has paid. 
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DRAMATIZED NOVELS 
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Original, sincere and courageous — often amusing — the 
kind that are making theatrical history. 
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MADAME X. By Alexandre Bisson and J. W. McCoi* 
aughy. Illustrated with scenes from the play. 1 

A beautiful Parisienne became an outcast because herhus-* 
band would not forgive an error of her youth. Her love for 
her son is the great final influence in her career. A tremea* 
dous dramatic success. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Robert Hichens. 

An unconventional English woman and an Inscrutable 
stranger meet and love in an oasis of the Sahara. Staged 
this season with magnificent cast and gorgeous properties. 

THE PRINCE OF INDIA. By Lew. Wallace. 

A glowing romance of the Byzantine Empire, presenting 
with extraordinary power the siege of Constantinople, and 
lighting its tragedy with the warm underglow of an Oriental 
romance. As a play it is a great dramatic spectacle. 

TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY. By Grace 
Miller White. Illust. by Howard Chandler Christy. 

A girl from the dregs of society, loves a young Cornell Uni-; 
versity student, and it works startling changes in her life and | 
the lives of those about her. The dramatic version is one of 
the sensations of the season. i 

YOUNG WALLINGFORD. By George Randolph 
Chester. Illust. by F. R. Gruger and Henry Raleigh* 

A series of clever swindles conducted by a cheerful young 
man, each of which is just on the safe side of a State's prison 
offence. As "Get-Rich-Quick Waltingford," it is probably 
the most amusing expose of money manipulation ever seen 
on the stage. 

THE INTRUSION OF JIMMY. By P. G. Wode* 
house. Illustrations by Will Grefe. 

Social and club life in London and New York, an amateur 
burglary adventure and a love story. Dramatized under the 
title ox M A Gentleman of Leisure," it furnishes hours of 
laughter to the play-goers. 
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B. M. Bower's Novels 

Thrilling Western Romances 

Large 12 mos. Handsomely bound in cloth. Illustrated 
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CHIP, OF THE FLYING U 

A breezy wholesome tale, wherein the lore affairs of Chip and 
Delia Whitman are charmingly and humorously told. Chip's 
jealousy of Dr. Cecil Grantham, who turns out to be a big. bfua 

2ed young woman is Tery amnslng. A clever, realistic story of 
e American Cow-puncher. 

THE HAPPY FAMILY 

A lively and amusing story, dealing with the adventures of 
eighteen jovial, big hearted Montana cowboys. Foremost amongst 
them, we find Ananias Green, known as Andy, whose imaginative 
powers cause many lively and exciting adventures. 

HER PRAIRIE KNIGHT 

A realistic story of the plains, describing a gay party of Eas- 
terners who exchange a cottage at Newport lor the rough homeli- 
ness of a Montana ranch-house. The rrerry-hearted cowboys, the 
fascinating Beatrice, and the effusive Sir Redmcnd, become living, 
breathing personalities. 

THE RANGE DWELLERS 

Here are everyday, genuine c o w b oy s , just as they really exist 
Spirited action, a ranfre feud between too families, and a Romeo 
and Juliet courtship make this a bright, jolly, .entertaining story, 
without a dull page. 

XHE LURE OF DIM TRAILS 

A vivid portrayal of the experience of an Eastern author, 

among the cowboys of the West, in search of "local color" for a 

new novel "Bud" Thurston learns many a lesson while following 

, **the lure of the dim trails" bat the hardest, and probably the moat 

welcome, is that of love. 

*THE LONESOME TRAIL 
* ■ - ■. . 

*» Weary'* Davidson leaves the ranch for Portland, where con- 
ventional city life palls on him. A liule branch of sage brush, 
pungent with the atmosphere of the prairie, and the recollection of 
-a pair of large brown eyes soon compel his retmrn._A wholesome 
/Jove story, 

THE LONG SHADOW 



A vigorous Western story, sparkling with* the free, outdoor, 
life of a mountain ranch. ltd scenes shift rapidly and its actors play 
the game of life fearlessly and like men. It is a fine love story from 
start to finish. 
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THE NOVELS OF 

STEWART EDWARD WHITE 



THE RULES OF THE GAME. Illustrated by Lajaren A. Hillcr 

The romance of the son of "The Riverman." The young college 
nero goes into the lumber camp, is antagonized by "graft" and come* 
into the romance of his life. 

ARIZONA NIGHTS. Illus. and cover inlay by N. C. Wyeth, 

A series of spirited tales emphasizing some phases of the life 
of the ranch, plains and desert A masterpiece. 

THE BLAZED TRAIL. With illustrations by Thomas Fogarty. 

A wholesome story with gleams of humor, telling of a young 
man who blazed his way to fortune through the heart of the Mich- 
igan pines. 

THE CLAIM JUMPERS. A Romance. 

The tenderfoot manager of a mine in a lonesome gulch of the 
Black Hills has a hard time of it, but "wins out" in more ways than 
one. 

CONJUROR'S HOUSE. Illustrated Theatrical Edition. 

Dramatized under the title of "The Call of the North." 

"Conjuror's House is a Hudson Bay trading post where the 
head factor is the absolute lord. A young fellow risked his life and 
won a bride on this forbidden land. 

THE MAGIC FOREST. A Modern Fairy Tale, Illustrated. 

The sympathetic way in which the children of the wild and 
their life is treated could only belong to one who is in love with the 
forest and open air. Based on fact 

THE RIVERMAN. Illus. by N. C. Wyeth and C. Underwood. 

The story of a man's fight against a river and of a struggle 
between honesty and grit on the one side, and dishonesty and 
shrewdness on trie other. 

THE S ILENT PLACES. Illustrations by Philip R. Goodwin. 

The wonders of the northern forests, the heights of feminine 
devotion, and masculine power, the intelligence of the Caucasian 
and the instinct of the Indian, are all finely drawn in this story. 

THE WESTERNERS . 

A story of the Black Hills that is justly placed among the 
■ best American novels. It portrays the life of the new West as no 
other book has done in recent years. 

THE MYSTERY. In collaboration with Samuel Hopkins Adams 

With illustrations by Will Crawford. 

The disappearance of three successive crews from the stout 
^hip •* Laughing Lass" in mid-Pacific, is a mystery weird and inscrut- 
able. In the solution, there is a story of the most exciting voyage 
that man ever undertook. 
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RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE, ByZaneGrey. 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer. 
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ing to conform to its role. 

FRIAR TUCK, By Robert Alexander Wason. 

Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

Happy Hawkins tells us, in his humorous way, how Friar Tuck 
fived among the Cowboys, how he adjusted their quarrels and love 
affairs and now he fought with them and for them when occasion 
required. 

THE SKY PILOT, By Ralph Connor. 

Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 

There Is no novel, dealing with the rough existence of cowboys* 
SO charming in the telling, abounding as it does with the freshest and 
the truest pathos. 

THE EMIGRANT TRAIL, By Geraldine Bonner. 

Colored frontispiece by John Rae. 

The book relates the adventures of a party on its overland pil- 
grimage, and the birth and growth of the absorbing love of two strong 
men for a charming heroine. 

THE BOSS OF WIND RIVER, By A. M. Chisholm. 

Illustrated by Frank Tenney Johnson. 

This is a strong, virile novel with the lumber industry for its cen« 
tral theme and a love story full of interest as a sort of subplot 

A PRAIRIE COURTSHIP, By Harold Bindloss. 

A story of Canadian prairies in which the hero is stirred, through 
the influence of his love for a woman, to settle down to the heroiQ 
business of pioneer farming. 

JOYCE OF THE NORTH WOODS , By Harriet T.Comstock. 

'Illustrated by John CasseL 

A story of the deep woods that shows the power of love at work 
among its primitive owellers. It is a tensely moving study of the 
human heart and its aspirations that unfolds itself through thrilling 
situat ions and dramatic developments. ^^ 

Ask for a comfitU f ret list of G. & D. Popular Cofyrighud Fiction, 
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